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THE RECRUIT. 


° 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








So much to me is imminent; 
To leave Revolt that is my tent, . 
And Failure chosen for my bride, 


And over life’s highway be gone, 
Ere yet Creation marches on, 
Obedient, jocund, glorified ; 


And last of things afoot, to know 
How to be free is still to go 
With glad concession, grave accord, 


Nor longer, bond and imbecile, 
Stand out against the gradual Will— 
The great ‘‘ Fallin!” of God the Lord. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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THE SONG OF THE MAN. 








BY JOHN B. TABB. 





“THE woman gave, and I did eat.’’ 
Whereof gave she? 

“‘"Twas of the garden fruitage sweet— 
A portion fair to see; 

She plucked and ate, and I did eat, 
And lost alike are we; 

God saith, 
Ye die the death! 


“The woman gave, and I did eat.”’ 
Whereof gave she ? 
“*Twas of her womb a Burden sweet— 
But sad, alas, to see; 
She took and ate, and I did eat, 
And saved alike are we; 
God saith, 
Thus dieth Death !” 
St. CHARLUS COLLEGE, ELLICoTT CITY, Mp. 





A MISSIONARY MEETING SEVENTY-SIX 
YEARS AGO. 


WHAT CAME OF IT. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 





ON our return westward, ia July, 1851, from an adven- 
turous journey through Kurdistan, Armenia and the 
Black Sea, when we arrived at Dr. Schauffi2r’s house in 
Constantinople, the greeting between my fatherand Mrs, 
Schauffler was that of old and dear friends. He told me, 
at the time, that it was ata missionary meeting, which 
they attended together when he was in college. that ste 
consecrated herself to the missionary work. From one 
of his boyish papers I learn more about that occasion. 

Leonard Bacon was earning his hard way through 
college by such expedients and self-denials as he could 
devise. In his Junior year, when he was seventeen 
years old, he bad the opportunity, ia the summer and 
fall of 1819, of teaching in the school of Mr. Steb- 
bins, of West Haven, whose sister-in-law, Mary 
Raynolds, of the same age, was teaching in the 
same schoel, That season there was, at New Haven, 
such a farewell to departing missionaries # had never 
before been in the American Church—such a one as 
never can be again. It was at New Haven, a few years 
before, that Obookiah had first found a Christian home, 
and had begun that friendship with Samuel J. Mills that 
was to be so fruitful of spiritual blessings. Mills was 
dead, and his bones were resting under the waves of the 
Atlantic; Obookiah was dead, and his sepulcher was 
under the shadow of the mission school at Cornwall ; but 
their prophetic prayer was about tobe fulfilled. A noble 
army of missionaries, about twenty in number, headed 
by the two preachers, Bingham and Thurston, and in- 
cluding physician, farmer, printer, and several Hawaiian 
youth educated for this service at the mission school, was 
about to sail for the savage islands of the Pacific, expect- 
iDg never again to see America, Those were high days 





in the churches and the college of New Haven, while 
Mills and Obookiah were still remembered. One of 
Bacon's classmates and nearest friends, Whitney, broke 
off his studies and enlisted as missionary, and, with a 
passionate enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, Bacon himself 
entreated to be allowed to join the company. 

In a little, rough notebook of his college days I find the 
story of the farewell meeting with the missionaries, to 
which he drove from West Haven with Mary Raynolds : 


“Powerful as was the impression on my mind, M. was 
no less affected than myself. I had several times observed 
her drowned in tears. The evening was one of the 
most beautiful we ever witness. For a few moments after 
we started each seemed lost in meditation on the scene we 
had just been witnessing. Our silence was not of long con- 
tinuance. Her feelings soon found utterance, not in words 
only, but in sighs and tears, Her heart had been touched. 
She had felt the enthusiasm of the scene. She had listened 
to W.’s solemn parting address. ‘It seemed as if all there 
were Christians but herself.’ Delightful was the 
conversation which shortened our long and solitary road. 
She seemed to solicit advice; could I advise her? She 
asked an iaterest in my prayers. Altho my prayers are in 
themselves unavailing, yet I have not forgotten, nor shall 
I ever forget, to pray for her.” 

Shortly before the death of the venerable Mrs. Schauf- 
fler, I sent her a copy of this old record; to which she 
replied ; 

“Most vividly did that extract recall to my mind the 
scenes of that farewell meeting, as the result of which I 
resolved that, if ever I could be fitted for such an important 
work, I would devote my life to the missionary cause.” 


A little later Leonard Bacon (eldest of seven fatherless 
children) wrote thus to his mother : 


“T feel very much interested in this mission on several 
accounts. One is that one of the young men who are going 
with the missionaries has been my particular acquaintance 
and friend ever since I have been in college. . . . An- 
other and greater reason is that the welfare of these 
Owbyheans [Hawaiians,] who are attached to the mission- 
aries, was always near to my father’s heart. I have not 
forgotten, perhaps you, too, have not, that when he intro- 
duced his children to Obookiah, he made use of this expres- 
sion: ‘I hope these boys will one day be missionaries to 
Owhyhee.’ All the circumstances had so great an influ- 
ence as to make me desirous of going with this mission ; 
and had it not been for the thought of parting with you 
and the dear children, and the thought that if my life was 
spared I might be more useful a few years hence, I should 
certainly have offered my services. 

“Sincethen I have thought much on thesubject of missions. 

I have seriously and prayerfully revolved the subjectin my 
mind, whether I ought not to go to the heathen. Indeed, 
this is a subject on which I have often meditated from my 
childhood. I was born a missionary, and with the mission- 
ary cause the earliest associations of my childhood have 
been connected. Butsince the time to which I now refer, 
allthe wishes which my father used to express on this sub- 
ject, all the prayers which he offered at the throne of grace 
that [ might become a missionary, and especially his 
charge to this effect so often repeated to me, even on his 
deathbed, came anew to my mind and led me very serious- 
ly to question with myself whether it is not my duty to offer 
myself for this service. I have often madeit the subject 
of prayer, and the more I have thought of it the more firm 
is my belief thatitis my duty togo. At first I thought, 
Can I leave this country, which contains the bones of my 
father? Can I leave my mother, my brothers and sisters 
who will naturally look to me for support and assistance ? 
But Christ said: ‘He that loveth father or mother or sis- 
ters or brothers more than me is not worthy of me’; and, 
my dear mother, you may rest assured that American 
Christians will never suffer the mother or friends of a mis- 
sionary to be in want.” 

The answer to this letter was worthy of the mother of 
such ason. Poor woman ! she knew, better than her boy, 
what cruel sufferings might be permitted toa mission- 
ary’s family. 

‘‘T am not prepared to answer you fully on the subject of 
your last letter. It has occasioned me many a sigh and 
many a tear, and will probably occasion me many more. 
. . . CanI tear you from my heart, or be willing to see 
your face no more ? Something like the faith of Abraham 
must be necessary for such a sacrifice as this. Oh, may I be 
directed by the Spirit of Truth, and be ready to give you 
up te go at the call of God, when and where he shall be 
pleased to appoint. ‘Son, behold thy mother,’ was the 
command of that same Jesus who said to his disciples, ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.’ He restored the weeping widow’s son ; may it not 
be his pleasure to spare me mine ?” 


How deep and lasting was the impression of that fare 
well meeting on the boy’s heart appears in the lines he 
wrote the next year, on one of his vacation tramps, as he 
sat by the grave of Obookiah. Apostrophizing the spirit 
of that young saint, as if it might 


“love to linger round the place 
Where rests in hope the ruined tenement,” 


he meditates what coming blessings to its native islands 
might have been disclosed to its raptured vision : 


“Then beamed upon thy gladdened soul 
The glories of the future. Then thou heardst 
(As now we hear. from far, beyond the seas) 
The rapturous anthems of a nation’s praise, 
The mingling death-song of idolatry; 
And on Owhyhee’s long protracted night 
Thou sawest a star of heavenly radiance rise. 


“And when that bark transported from these shores 
A band of heroes to those lonely isles, 
Didst thou not mark its track? Wast thou not one 
Of the angelic guard who watched its course, 
And asit gayly bounded o’er the deep, 
Called up propitious breezes, and awoke 
Celestial strains of sweetest harmony , 
To cheer and bless the fainting voyagers? . . 


** Let me but tread 
The path my Savior sanctified—the path 
Which Brainerd, Mills and Obookiah trod— 
The path of usefulness; then let me die 
Or on the couch of lingering disease, 
Or by the stake of painful martyrdom, 
Or in some wilderness, with none to close 
My eyesor watch my dying agony ; 
And let these weary bones find their repose 
Or in some place of solitude and peace, 
Or iu the coral caves of ocean’s bed, 
Or let my ashes be the sport of winds; 
Thus shall I strike with thee, lamented youth, 
‘The high-toned harp of heaven’; thus shall stand 
Before that throne of glory, where the Lamb 
Beams happiness on all his followers.” 


Three years later, at Andover, in making a collection 
of missionary hymns—one of the first ever published— 
he wrote a song for departing missionaries, in which we 
hear the echo of the farewells at New Haven—last fare- 
wells for this world, as they seemed to those who went 
and to the friends who stayed behind. 

“*Land where the bones of our fathers are sleeping, 
Land where our fond ones and dear ones are weeping, 


Land where the light of Jehovah is shining, 
We leave thee Jamenting, but not with repining. 


* Hail to the land of our toils and our sorrows— 
Land of our rest; when a few more to-morrows 
Pass o’er our heads, we will seek our cold pillow, 
And rest in our graves far away o’er the billow.” 

Some years were yet to pass before the boy and girl of 
seventeen, who had mingled their prayers and holy 
aspirations at the farewell meeting and on the solitary 
homeward drive, should be associated in active mission- 
ary cervice. 

NORWICH, Corn. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MUNICIPALITY. 
WHAT FIVE HUNDRED CHURCHES FAIL TO DO. 





BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





Tue Hon. Warner Miller, in an address which he re- 
cently delivered before the Presbyterian Union of this 
city, is quoted as having taken the churches gently to 
task for failing to fulfil their obligations to the munici- 
pality. It is certainly true that the Church does not 
count, to the degree that it ought, as a corrective of the 
civic evils that so alarmingly abound. It is not easy to 
see how the Church, as such, how any Church in its 
ecclesiastical capacity, can bodily enter the political 
arena, nor do we suppose that that was a possibility that 
Mr. Miller even contemplated. That would be for the 
Church to make itself a political party. And yet, at 
the same time, while the Church ought not to act as a 
political party, it ought to operate as a political force. 
These two things are essentially distinct, altho, in the 
minds of those who think carelessly, so run together as 
to produce a very considerable and a very harmful 
amount of confusion ; and one result of the confusion is 
that the Church, for fear of doing what it ought not to 
do, takes exceedingly conscientious care not to do any- 
thing. ss 

One cannot look over the field of our own municipal- 
ity, with its five hundred churches, more or less, and 
with all that integrity of life and purpose which those 
churches undoubtedly represent, without wondering 
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s ometimes how it can be possible for so much of moral 
seriousness, and even holiness of spirit, to exist in the 
same city where the political situation and the civic 
character is what it has so long been. We have all been 
anxious about Africa and Asia, and the islands of the 
Pacific, and, had a system of convenient transit been de- 
vised, should long ere this probably have had our mis- 
sion stations established upon some of our sister planets 
and away out among the constellations. And yet, with 
all the missionary activity that is in progress there has 
probably been very little in the Eastern Hemisphere, say- 
ing nothing now about stellar heathenddém, so calculated 
to touch the heart of the Lord. or to start the tears of 
the angels, as what has been occurring, and is still oc- 
curring. right here in our midst. If it is true, that 
which Jesus said, that the kingdom of Heaven is like 
leaven which spreads till the meal is all leavened, it is a 
stirring matter of inquiry why the spiritual yeast of our 
city diffuses its influence so slowly and so languidly, and 
why an energy which we are taught by our Lord’s par- 
able works as a contagion can jump anywhere from six 
to twelve thousand miles of land and water and yet ex- 
perience so protracted difficulty in jumping a street or 
crossing an avenue. People all over the world know 
that men and women are being sent out from New 
York to save the people living in every latitude and 
longitude of our globe, and yet, unfortunately, people 
all over the world know that there is no city anywhere 
where saving work is more needed than it is right here 
on Manhattan Island. Within a little time I have re- 
ceived two papers, one published in Australia, and the 
other in Tasmania, in which the depravity and grossness 
of our condition, socially and municipally, is set forth 
not only with appalling picturesqueness, but with thrill- 
ing accuracy. The degree to which this condition of 
things at home may operate to discredit the efforts of 
American missionaries abroad is a matter to be seriously 
pondered by the friends of foreign evangelization ; but 
our present reference to the case is for the purpose of 
suggesting the strange anomaly which exists when a 
city that is posing as a Christian lifeboat is hardly able 
to keep itself from foundering. 

The crucial necessity of the occasion will be most thor- 
oughly expressed by saying that our city needs to be re- 
generated ; but it is easy to forget, and appears to be very 
commonly forgotten, that there can be no regeneration 
of the city apart from the regeneration of the individuals 
that combine to compose the city. The character of a 
town is the mean-average character of the men and 
women who live it. Everything associate is in the last 
analysis individual. The snow disappears in the spring 
not because the sun is so large, but because its beams 
tackle, each of them, and tear to pieces, its own separate 
snow-crystal, We talk sometimes in a vague and gran- 
diloquent way about the redemption of New York. There 
is no redemption of New York, apart from the redemp- 
tion of the people who live allup and down and across 
New York. The political salvation of a town 
involves the personal ennoblement of the citizens, 
man by man, who form part of its political 
being and life; and their ennoblement is to come 
by the personal touch of such as have been themselves 
reconstructed by the truth as it is revealed in God’s 
Bible and made effective by God’s Spirit. That is the 
only kind of work that can be trusted for either thor- 
ough or permanent effect. I am not saying anything 
about trying to make men Presbyterians or Methodists 
or Protestants; my only thought is upon the matter of 
lifting the personal tone of the individual citizens of 
this city who handle the votes and who, therefore, de- 
termine year by year the city’s destiny. The nearer one 
gets to the heart of our situation the more contempt, it 
seems to me, he must have for all this denominational 
competition and all this theological haggling. The su- 
preme demand is for good men and good women. The 
Church is in the world for the purpose of producing 
that commodity. Wicked people do not exist for the 
sake of theregenerating machinery, but the regenerating 
machinery—Bible, churches and everything else—for the 
sake of the wicked people. A church is in this respect, 
just like corn, coal and potatoes, that it is worth only 
what it will fetch. The value of a machine is not in the 
exquisiteness or even the antiquity of its build but in the 
amount of good work it will turn out. If I knew which 
of the churches or denominations in this town was doing 
most to build wicked people over into decent ones, I 
would be ready to join it, and would try to take all my 
congregation along with me. Weare not properly here to 
** bull” the stcck of our own particular religious manufac- 
tory, but to see what we can do toward making crooked 
menstraight, indecent men respectable, impure men cleane 
And now it is that that makes the Church so great a 
factor, or at least so great a possibility in our present 
municipal situation. Whatever progress the city may 
make in its civic tendencies or activities there is no rely- 
ing upon tbat progress except so far as it is sustained 
and guaranteed by moral gain in individual character. 
That explains the doleful significance of the expression 
‘*spasms of virtue.” Spasmodic virtue in municipal 
matters mears that once in a while some peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances rouses the people to an act of 
dignity and decency that is more than commensurate 
with the virtue existing in the people individually. That 
can be illustrated in a familiar way by saying that at the 
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impulse of an inspiriting urgency a selfish man, even a 
miser, will often be stimulated to an act of large benefi- 
cence. He will not repeat it. It is not expected that he 
will. The generosity in his donation was not backed by 
an equivalent generosity in his heart. Now that sort of 
artificial stimulation that compelsa charitable act out of 
the heart of an uncharitable man is very much ofa 
piece with the campaign demonstration perpetrated here 
every October that has for its object to strain a certain 
number of thousand voters to the casting of a ballot that 
is cleaner than they are. It will work for one year, but 
a low-grade man cannot be tricked or exhilarated into 
doing a high-grade act twice without a long vacation be- 
tween. Thatexhibits the point at which political effort 
fails in its attempt to secure municipal betterment, and 
exhibits also the point where the Church needs to 
do its work. Whatever may be the character of our 
officials to-day, we may as well make up our mind tothe 
fact that as a rule, nine years out of ten, the city gov- 
ernment will be on a par in point of character with the 
average character of our citizenship. Politicians cannot 
be expected to raise the moral average, for that would 
mean working for remote purposes ; and politicians, as 
this city knows them, do not work for remote purposes. 
They work for the next election. That is always the 
horizon of political maneuver and ambition. Ourhope, 
then, is not in the men who love votes, but in the men 
who love men. In other words, our hope is in the 
Church—the Church considered not as a scheme of 
action or a code of opinion, but as the embodiment of a 
divine renewing energy, fulfilling its mission not by 
homiletical theorizing about salvation, nor by devout 
supplication in behalf of the depraved, but by putting its 
close and individualized touch upon the individually de- 
based, individual upon individual. That is the only 
line alopg which there lies a permanently bright future 
for this city. No matter how many churches and syna- 
gogs we have, nor how many church members, twenty- 
five years out of thirty this city will be a Tammany city 
in fact if not in name, till honest and God-fearing people 
begin to think so much of honesty and piety as to desire 
that it shall become the common possession of all their 
fellow-citizens all the way from the Bronx to Whitehall 
Street, and tiJl the men all over town who are good, and 
the men all over town who are evil get near enough to- 
gether and close enough into one another’s sympathies 
to allow the kingdom of Heaven to work with its native 
energy as a holy contagion. 
New Yore Crry. 
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THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 





ITS EFFECTS UPON LABOR AND CAPITAL. 





I. 





BY L. G. POWERS, 
MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 





THE practical business man employing thousands of 
operatives is constantly confronted with the fact that 
labor is to day unwilling to toil under the conditions 
that prevailed one hundred or even fifty or twenty-five 
years ago. He sees how employés are drifting away 
from the methods and conditions of labor and of life by 
which thousands of thrifty craftsmen in the past rose to 
a small but worthy independence and competence. He 
complains because more and more the men surrender a 
portion of their old-time personal independence and 
merge or lose individuality in the Labor Union. When 
the ordinary individual or average newspaper is discuss- 
ing these facts, and speaks of the relation of labor to 
capital, or the so-called labor problem, he too frequently 
seems to find but one factor producing all these changes 
and tendencies. He practically ascribes them to the ac- 
tion or influence of the mischievous and misleading labor 
leader and demagog. But the more the writer studies 
the industrial situation in its historical and scientific as- 
pects, the less is he ready to give the credit or ascribe 
the blame for these changes ard tendencies to any single 
class of persons. The Labor Union, all powerful in cer- 
tain lines, has been and is as powerless to hasten or de- 
lay these changes as a fly to increase or stop the move- 
ment of the cart wheel upon which it alights. The 
labor leader, like other leaders, has at times guided his 
followers wrong and so injured them. On other occa- 
sions he has guided them right, and has thus assisted 
them in some respects; but he has been less influential 
than the Union in bringing into existence those great in- 
dustrial customs which differentiate our generation from 
that of our grandfathers. The average workman, the 
most active labor organizer, the Labor Union, as well as 
the individual or great corporate employer, all have been 
and are influential in some line, but have been and are 
powerless in creating those economic and social changes 
which are at times the cause of so much bitter discussion 
and so mapy hard words, 

In the past one hundred and twenty-five years, since 
the application of steam and water power to the manu- 
facture of woolen and cotton fabrics, the world has wit- 
nessed a greater industrial, and thus financial revolution, 
than has previonsly been experienced by man in any 
thousand years of human history. It is that application 
of steam and water power in ever-increasing proportion 
that, more than any other half-hundred causes, has revo- 
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lutionized all the previously existing relations of labor 
and capital, all the old conditions under which labor 
must toil or capital be invested. It has stimulated the 
genius of the race, and as a result that genius has-been 
busy for one hundred and twenty-five years in calling 
into existence thousands of wonderful inventions, and in 
bringing to light as many discoveries of science. The 
work of that genius has ite reflex effect .upon every 
humen relation or condition-of life. In the present and 
succeeding articles the writer wishes to call the reader’s 
attention to the great changes in society, in the field of 
labor and capital, which have followed the application 
of water and steam power to aid man in his tasks. In 
speaking of those changes he will try to confine himself 
to facts which lie outside the field of bitter personal con- 
troversy, and yet facts which, if understood thoroughly, 
will aid in forming more correct judgments concerning 
the mooted questions of so-called labor and capital. The 
facts to which attention is called are like great land. 
marks ; they mark the line and extent of the march of 
progress of the race as it has been led by its genius in the 
past one hundred and’ twenty five years to apply the 
great mechanical forces and new and wonderful scien- 
tific discoveries to the uses of humanity. The first of 
these great industrial landmarks is this : 

1. The productive power of human labor has been 
greatly enlarged by the application of modern machin. 
ery and modern methods of manufacture, transporta- 
tion ‘and trade. The most marked illustration of this 
increased productivity of human toil is doubtless found 
in the manufacture of pins. They were once made 
wholly by hand. At first, Adam Smith tells us, a work- 
man could at most produce three finished pins a day, 
Pins were then a costly luxury, at the command of only 
afew. They were the chief expensive articles of fem- 
inine adornment, and hence that portion of the incomes 
secured to the wives of the nobility by marriage settle- 
ments for purchasing their personal adornment was 
known as “ pin money.” We still preserve in common 
language that old phrase, ‘‘ pin money,” in speaking of 
the cash at the command of a lady for her personal use, 
The old cost of pins has, however, been lessened, be- 
cause the use of machinery now enables one artisan to 
turn out each day over 3,000,000 pins (all nicely arranged 
on papers), or one million times as many as the workman 
of five centuries ago in Europe. The writer knows of 
no other industry in which the productivity of human 
labor has been so increased by the use of machinery ; but 
there are many in which that productivity is 1,000 and 
far more in which it is 100 times as great as in the days 
of yore. Asingle flouring mill in the city of Minneapo- 
lis, that great flour-making center, is able to grind enough 
wheat into flour to feed continuously the inhabitants of 
such acity as New York. In sucha mill the productive 
power of labor is nearly one thousand times as great as was 
realized in ancient Greece or Judea in the manufacture 
of flour. The productive power of labor in the making 
of nails by machinery is at present also about one thousand 
times as great as by the old hand process. One result of 
the decreased labor required in the making of nails is 
this: nails have become so cheap that a city carpenter 
receiving three dollars a day cannot afford the time to 
stop and pick up a nail which he has accidentally dropped 
on the ground. The value of his time required to pick 
it up is greater than the cost of the nai]. Similar strik- 
ing illustrations can readily be found in a large number 
of other industries. Before passing to another topic, at- 
tention is here called to this fact: 

The power of the steam engines and other mechanical 
motive forces employed in the United States alone, prac- 
tically gives to the 70,000,000 people in our land, the abili- 
ty for work which, without such assistance, is possessed 
by twenty times that number, or almost the whole of the 
human race. A part of this ability, it is true, is expend- 
edin transporting articles by railway and steamship. 
Allowing over one-half for that use, we can, from this 
statement of the motive force of our steam engines and 
water wheels, see how great the productive power of 
labor in the United States now is when compared with 
that of all men before the advent of this century. 

But the productivity of labor has in many lines of work 
been increased even where the application of steam power 
has effected few if any marked changes. It is thus in 
agriculture. Up to 1840 or 1850, over one-half the ener- 
gies of the farmers in the United States were expended 
in clearing their farms of the primeval forests which 
once covered all the land with the exception of the 
Western prairie country. That work having been ac- 
complished, and the opening of new farms transferred 
to the fertile prairies, the farmer’s labor is now nearly 
wholly devoted to tilling the soil. With no change in 
machinery or methods, the average farmer would at 


. present be able to produce twice the food of his grand- 


father ; but with improved farming implements and 
better methods of work, we find farm labor in the United 
States about five times as effective as forty or fifty years 
ago. Mulhall estimates the productive power of one 
unit of American agricultural labor as equal to nine 12 
Europe ; and the writer will add that it is in all proba- 
bility equal to from fifteen to twenty of such units 12 
Asia or Africa. } 
This increased productive power of toil on the Ameri- 
can farm affects prices for farm products the world over, 
and modifies the life of the rich employer and the poor 
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jsborer in nearly every land on our ne ree 0" 
ification is rendered possible as much by c 
a" of transportation as by the increased produc- 
- ~ the toil of the farm laborer. The use of the 
pad sbi and railroad has at once cheapened and in- 
aoe venaaeetatien. A modern toiler can in a single 
; by rail transport. a quantity of freight a distance 
an oul have required his grandfather’s labor with 
his team all his life. Once to move a ton of freight one 
mile represented, as it still does in China, an — 
expenditure of human energy. To-day a _ . fine 
that can be contained in a lady’s thimble, when , 
iy connection with the new. triple or quadruple a 
sion engines of an ocean steamer, suffices to move the 
given freight the distance mentioned. These — 
benefit every one. When Columbus sailed from Pa a 
to discover a new world, not one person In Europe ou 
of one thousand daily used any article of food that = 
transported from a place more than fifty miles from 
home. It was almost the same with reference to articles 
of raiment or of household furniture. To-day mn 
changed. In the United States there is a ton of freig 
carried each year over a thousand miles by rail or 
seamer for every man, woman and child. Into the 
rooms of the beggar and pauper of to-day are taken 
wore articles from beyond the seas than thus came - 
the palaces of Elizabeth, of England, or Philip II, o 
Spain. But these illustrations must suffice to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the productivity or effectiveness of 
human labor has been vastly increased along manifold 
lines by our modern industrial revolution, and that euch 
increased productivity and effectiveness have modified 
in various ways the life of the rich and the poor, the 
powerful and the humble. Thesecond great effect of 
this industrial revolution, to which attention is called, is 
this : : 

9. The increased productivity and efficiency of human 
labor have in recent years led to the accumulation of 
capital to an extent previously impossible among men. 
When the toil of the average man represented only the 
outcome of his own pbysical energies, that toil barely 
sufficed in favorable years to support his own miserable 
existence and that of his family. There was no margin 
over to be saved by himself against periods of misfor- 
tune. There was nothing which others could wring out 
of him that they could save in large sums for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. Capital could increase, therefore, but 
slowly. But when the modern man’s labor directs an en- 
gine with the power of a thousand horses, that labor 
produces several thousand times as much as can the toil 
of the man without such assistance. That labor, after 
feeding and clothing the laborer even better than the 
ancient toiler was supplied by his struggles, leaves an 
excess for some one tosave or to enjoy. Out of this 
added margin of possible savings, due to the modern in- 
creased productivity of toil, flows an accumulation of 
capital among civilized races of to-day which was un- 
known to the ancients, and is not even yet experienced 
among the races and nations not using our modern ma- 
chinery and modern methods of transportation. A few 
striking illustrations of this fact will now be given. 

You turn to the last Census of the United States and 
find that our national capital, from 1880 to 1890, increased 
over twenty billions of dollars.- You may not be sur- 
prised when you read or hear the statistics stating that 
amount. This follows from the fact that you do not 
comprehend what a billion of dollars means. No one 
does. But this twenty billions of dollars saved in the 
United States in ten years represents a sum greater than 
the capital accumulated by Europe from the birth of 
Christ to the Declaration of our Independence, in 1776. 
Itisasum greater than all the capital saved in Asia 
from the beginning of time to the present day. The 
years 1893, 1894 and 1895 were in the United States known 
as years of financial depression. The first of those years 
Was One that witnessed a severe and widespread panic. 
But either of those three twelvemonths saw a greater 
investment, or what is the same thing, accumulation of 
capital in the shape of new buildings erected, railroads 
and fences and other general improvements constructed, 
furniture and fine clothes purchased in the United States 
alone, than all Europe, before the year 1800, ever secured 
in a whole century, or it accumulated in the ten cen- 
_— before the discovery of the new world by Colum- 

us, 

Our industrial revolution is then a radical change 
affecting capital as well as labor. As an accompani- 
ment and result of the increased effectiver.ess of human 
labor there arises in modern society a wonderful accu- 
mulation of wealth in the form of railroads, steamships, 
houses, stores, machinery, clothing, and thousands of 
other articles of use and luxury. But how has the ac- 
cumulation of capital in these manifold forms affected 
the actual life of the toiling millions? Midas found, 
according to the old tradition, that everything touched 
by him turned to gold. The acciamulating’hoard of bis 
yellow metal was more of a curse ;than a blessing to him, 
since it led to his death. He died in the agony of hun- 
ger and thirst, surrounded by the treasures called into 
existence by his frantic exertions. Is the wonderful 
modern accumulation of capital to repeat, on a large 

scale, the destructive eff2cts depicted by the old story ? 
Is it destroying the toilers whose exertions were the 
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main factor calling it into existence, or is it assisting in 
keeping the masses of our race in life, health, strength 
and comfort? These are the only really vital questions 
connected with this subject of labor and capital. They 
will be considered in a succeeding issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS, THE YOUNGER. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











Dumas is a great name in the history of French liter- 
ature; and the recent death of Alexandre Dumas, the 
younger, sets a period to the clese of a remarkable suc- 
cession. It would be hard to imaginea more picturesque 
man than the stalwart quadroon who for many years 
flooded France, and we might say the world, with ro- 
mance, and humbugged even the greatest critics with his 
tricks of production. Few intelligent readers have 
escaped the charm of ‘‘ Monte Christo” and the ‘* Three 
Musketeers.” Romance took on its most captivating 
form when those stories were flaunting their leaves in 
their first freshness, and their author was going up and 
down, a roaring lion, in the field of dramatic art. He 
was very much what we Americans mean by the phrase 
‘*a colossal fraud”; but he was also a colossal genius. 
An immense personal magnetism went into his best work, 
and the effect of it did wonders for the scores of spurious 
volumes sent out with his name on the title-page. 

But mere fecundity, even when genius compels it, 
may never be able to produce art. The elder Dumas 
had almost unlimited productive power of a free and 
easy sort; he could scarcely rid himself of one set of 
schemes before he had to fall body and soul into another, 
His tremendous energy prohibited careful and nicely 
measured work ; yet most of us accept, as compensation 
for this lack, the incomparable romantic charm he was 
able to filter through stories delightfully endless. His 
almost total immunity from ethical qualms gave full 
swing to his robust and daring audacity, which at length 
ended in disgusting and pitiably humiliating self-abase- 
ment. 

Alexandre Dumas, the younger, was a natural son, as 
his grandsire had been. His extraction, and the obliga- 
tion imposed by inheritance, worried him throughout 
his life, so that in a double sense he felt the shadow of 

his great yet ignoble father. Born July 28th, 1824, his 
most receptive years fell at the time when classicism, as 
it had long existed in France, was being swept away by 
the new romantic flood. Hugo and his friends were al- 
ready triumphant when the young man began to think 
of literature. His early childhood was miserable; but 
at the age of thirteen he felt a great change ; his father 
recognized him, and gave him liberty to take the name 
of Alexandre Dumas fils, This distinction soon oper- 
ated to make an end of the unmerciful nagging to which 
he had been subjected by his classmates at the Colléze 
Bourbon on the score of his irregular birth. It was 
while at this school, in his sixteenth year, that he wrote 
a volume of boyish verse, ‘‘ Péchés de Jeunesse.” 

Receiving a much better education than his father ever 
had, with the added opportunities afforded by a rapidly 
growing paternal influence in Paris, young Dumas nat- 
urally felt that it was incumbent on him to step up high- 
er and do with art what his father had done with sheer 
genius. Just as naturally, too, considering the circum- 
stances of his origin and the idiosyncracies of inherited 
character, his mind turned to illicit love and the fascina- 
tions of social sins for its sources of artistic inspiration. 
Moreover, in the intoxicating joy which filled him after 
his emancipation from a sense of disgrace, he fell might- 
ily in love with his father, and at first dreamed of noth- 
ing but going exactly in his literary footsteps. This was, 
however, impossible; for the leaven of criticism early 
began its work in a mind supersensitive to the objections 
which fine art always urges against the cheap, spectacu- 
lar deceits of melodrama. He presently discovered that 
his father’s methods were not honestly anchored to the 
bottoin of sincerity. There could be but one result, Phe 
son once free from the father’s influence took his place 
atthe opposite extreme of artistic purpose, but not be- 
fore he had some very annoying experiences. 

When he was in his twenty-first year he sent a chal- 
lenge, on his father’s account, to an editor who, think- 
ing he was to meet Dumas pére, promptly accepted. 
But when it turned out that the son was to be principal, 
the editor sent his seven-year-old boy to appear on the 
field. Of course this was a farce, and later the editor 
propo:ed to fight Dumas fils if his father would consent. 
The duel did not come off. Young Dumas was roundly 
accused of plagiarism. Possibly, under duress, being 
still at his father’s command, he did trespass in that 
way. He wes fecling out for his guidirg line; mean- 
time by prodigious study his mind was so trained that he 
amazed Emile Girardin with his critical knowledge of 
dramatic li'erature. Indeed, he wasthe first Frenchman 
who undertook to practice in literary art what Flaubert, 
Guy de Maupassant and Emile Zola have brought to 
such perfection. He made himself a conscientious stu- 


dent of his chosen profession, depending not at all upon 
the happy luck of genius. 

In the best sense Alexandre Dumas fils never was an 
artist, save in purpose; his performances fall short of 
what he aimed at; but even in “La Dame aux Camé- 
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lias” the dramatic stroke is powerful, and popular sym- 
pathy is cunningly played upon. That romance set the 
pace for a prevailing army of French fiction writers, of 
which Zola is to-day the commander. Not that there is 
any great resemblance between Zola and Dumas; but 
the latter was first to shift the keyboard of French ro- 
mance so as to make full connection with the spirit of 
Parisian life. Looking about him, and feeling more and 
more his father’s shortcomings, he saw Paris alive with 
courtesans ; he knew that he had been born of an illicit 
relation ; the phrase demi monde took form in his brain 
as an exponent of: the life which surged from street to 
street and showed itself in the Parisian theaters, This 
life he set himself to depict, and to it he appealed with 
all the vigor and abandon of youthful audacity. ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias” was successful as a novel, and 
later its author, in sheer self-defense, wrought it into a 
play, which ever since has been more or less a favorite 
with Parisian audiences. It was first played at the 
Vaudeville Theater, February 2d, 1852, after having been 
suppressed by the censors. For more than a hundred 
nights it filled the house, and all Paris went wild over it. 
But looked at as a work of dramatic art there is compar- 
atively little in it to praise. Something of the elder 
Dumas’s redundancy of sentiment and animal courage 
urges its story along and holds the reader breathless, It 
is, however, at bottom a cheap, highly gilded ‘* Manon 
Lescant,” worked over to suit a later taste. Toit we 
owe some of Zola’s least reputable works aad the 
‘** Sapho” of Alphonse Daudet. 

After his first success young Dumas took himself seri- 
ously. He saw that the stage offered him the best field 
for his talent, and to it he turned with a firm purpose, 
determined to make the most of his gifts in hisown way. 
His next successful play after ‘* La Dame aux Camé- 
lias” was ‘“‘ Demi Monde,” a far more artistic piece of 
work, but quite as disagreeable in its choice of charac- 
ters. It doubtless gives a fairly true picture of the life 
it was made to represent, and in strength and compact- 
ness itis a masterpiece of comedy. Certainly it is French 
to the core, very disgustingly French. 

Another play much in the same line, but still better in 
its structure, the ‘‘ Fils Naturel,” seems to be a plea in 
the author’s own behalf, and so viewed it is interesting 
as well as repulsive. Dumas never forgave his father 
for having sent him smirched into the world, nor for 
having squandered a fortune which would have been a 
princely inheritance. Not content with setting his own 
unfortunate origin in a play for the public’s delectation, 
he wrote the ‘“ Pére Prodigue,” to make fun of his 
wasteful and dishonest parent. Here is the true key to 
Dumas’s character as an author. He was an embodied 
resentment, an incarnate protest, leveled at the whole 
world of French society on account of his own moral, 
social and financial misfortunes, Even when great suc- 
cess had come to him he could not escape from the 
bondage of his personal grudge. In nearly all of his 
strongest plays the plot is essentially the same, turning 
upon some result of illicit love. He liked to force his 
audience to approve of a marriage in which the woman 
was a repentant Magdalen and the man innocent, or vice 
versa. We dohim the honor justly earned by a heroic 
defense of his mother ; but it is impossible not to recoil 
from his shockingly bad taste. The play ‘‘ Idées de 
Madame Aubrey” was the forerunner of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s ‘“ Tess”; but the French author is more con- 
sistent than Mr. Hardy. He makes his ‘“‘ pure woman ” 
get the reward of her supposed purity. 

In his novels, his plays and his polemical essays all 
comes to one plane, the consideration of the illicit. Nor 
must it be taken for granted that brooding over his own 
connection by birth with unholy passion was the only 
source of his intellectual bias, for he plunged deep into 
the whirlpool of demimonde life and studied nothing 
else during all his best years. The biographer who shall 
undertake to portray M. Dumas truthfully cannot afford 
to mince this, the main part of the man’s character. He 
was not, however, like Tolstoi, whose ‘“ Kreiitzer 
Sonata” betrays him, a pretender to original Chris- 
tianity in his immoral works. He claimed the right to 
preach and did preach in his own way, when he cared 
to; but he held to no theory long. To-day he called a 
thing moral; to-morrow he held it up to scorn as im- 
moral; always, however, he had his crow to pick with 
society. 

As a playwright, M. Dumas knew his business; he 
aimed to tickle a popular taste for unclean subjects han- 
died cleverly, and cunningly set in a frame labeled 
moral. He knew how to present one thing with marvel- 
ous stage effect; he cared for nothing else. Over and 
over again in novels and plays that one thing was decked 
in the garments he invented for it and led forth to make 
its dramatic bow and conquer its audience. He was a 
man of genius who had a bird-organ imagination. 

There is neither space nor excuse, in a paper like this, 
for mentioning all of M. Dumas’s works, much less for 
biography or criticism. His chief claim to a lasting 
place in literary history is his influence upon the theat- 
rical products and fiction of his time. While he did not 
found a school, he did revive and shape a remarkable 
current of popular taste, not only in France, but all over 
Europe and in America, the taste for the novel and the 
play of illicit love, 

It is worthy of note that, altho M. Dumas was thus 
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influential, he had few followers who, in his lifetime, 
were honest enough to acknowledge him their master. 
He died at seventy-one, scarcely able to make out his 
own standing in the profession in which he had labored 
so hard and so long. Honors he had received, and he 
chad made money ; but he was disappointed and melan- 
choly to a degree. After ‘‘ Denise” he did nothing re- 
markable, and ‘“‘ Denise” was but a repetition of the 
well-known note, the story of a betrayed girl and an 
honest lover set over against the scoundrel betrayer and 
a pure girl who loved him. 

The French Academy honors such men as Dumas for 
their achievements in literature and art. It is a ques- 
tion how such achievements can really help the human 
race in the conduct of either art or life; but the great 
panorama of life owes them a certain debt, and will pay 
it by holding them fast in their proper places. 

CBAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN UTAH. 


THE MORMON CHURCH IN POLITICS. 








BY EUGENE YOUNG. 





OUTSIDE of its bearing on national affairs this year’s 
campaign has been the most important in the history of 
Utah. Growing out of it must come, sooner or later, the 
settlement of the vexing ‘‘ Mormon question.” What 
outside pressure has been unable to do may be done by 
internal dissension, A people that has successfully re- 
sisted the entire power of the General Government for 
many years may find its downfall in divisions in its 
ranks. At present but two things seem possible—either 
the leaders of the Mormon Church must in spirit and let- 
ter remain true to their promise of keeping their hands 
out of politics, or they must face such a determined op- 
position from within and without that in time their 
power will be taken away. They may yield gracefully ; 
if not they will be compelled to yield ungracefully. 
There is no middle ground. 

In viewing the present situation I have noticed a 
somewhat general impression among Eastern writers 
that polygamy is in some manner mixed up with Church 
control of Utah. They seem to fear that Statehood 
means a restoration of the old practice. It is a popular 
and rather justifiable belief of most casual observers 
that polygamy is the worst evil of the Mormon system. 
This has been encouraged by the course of the anti- 
Mormons in the past in seizing upon polygamy to awaken 
Eastern sentiment and bring it to bear against the greater 
evil of Church control. But in reality that thing which 
is most oppressive to the Gentilesof Utah is the fact that 
ever since the settlement of the Territory the First Pres- 
idency of the Church has claimed and exercised the 
right to dictate in temporal as well as spiritual affairs. 
It has controlled religion, business and government, 
punishing recalcitrants and rewarding those who have 
been most obedient, especially those who are relatives. 

Not even the Mormon people have been contented 
under this state o affairs, The progressive element has 
always been restive and has been held in control only 
because of a determination not to let their religion be 
crushed. They joined with the Gentile element in the 
plaudits over the issuance of the ‘‘ Manifesto,” abandon- 
ing polygamy. They eagerly caught up the idea of 
abandoning the old religious fight, and dividing on na- 
tional party lines. They welcome the assurance given 
by the First Presidency that no longer would it claim 
the right to dictate in politics, and that the people 
should be absolutely free. Both elements accepted this 
assurance in good faith, and on it Statehood was given. 

However, it has taken but a short time to prove that 
these assurances of political freedom were but empty 
words. It has been found that the First Presidency is 
too ambitious to give up its absolute power and content 
itself with the peaceful ministry of God. The history of 
Utah, since the division on national lines has been one of 
broken promises. To-day the First Presidency of the 
Mormon Church stands in the attitude of deceiving the 
nation and its own followers. 

The division on national lines was made in the spring 
of 1891. In June, Apostle F. M. Lyman went toa South- 
ern conference, called the priesthood together, asked 
‘*How is itso many of you leading brethren of Beaver 
are Democrats?” and then went on to say: 

‘*This is not as it should be. The authorities desire 
that the people should divide themselves about equally 
between the two great national parties, and it would be 
proper for some to remain independent or neutral. The 
object in such a division is that we shall then have more 
power in the nation, and get a more honest administra 
tion from the party in power. Each party will then cater 
to us, more or less, in order to secure control of the Ter- 

ritory.” 

I may mention here that representatives from seven 
counties were at that meeting, and each one of these 
counties was soon turned Republican, tho formerly Dem- 
ocratic. 

The views above expressed by Apostle Lyman were 
those which scon spread throughout the Territory, and 
were traced satisfactorily back to George Q: Cannon, first 
counselor in the Presidéncy and virtual head of the 
Church. The idea behind this movément was—first, to 
secure Statehood ; second, to retain control of the State 
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by using a balance of power. The first object was to be 
accomplished by leading both national parties to believe 
that they would have an equal chance of carrying the 
State. A Presidential election was approaching. Not 
even the prophetic instinct of the leaders could show 
them which party would win. 

In the beginning the Democrats carried Utah with an 
overwhelming majority. From the foundation of the 
Church its people had always been Democratic. Joseph 
Smith, Brigham Young and other great leaders were 
Democrats; therefore it was natural that the peo- 
ple should be Democratic. When they did become so, it 
was necessary, in order ‘to carry out the equal division 
idea, for that party to be attacked by the Church. If 
the Republicans had had a majority in the Territory they 
would have been the unfavored ones, The first evi- 
dences of the crusade came in 1891, when some of the 
strong Democratic cities in Cache County were turned 
Republican. The influence that turned them was traced 
to the private secretary of the First Presidency, who had 
inferentially used the idea of his superiors in order to in- 
culcate the equal division idea. In 1892 the son of George 
Q. Cannon was nominated fur Congress on the Republican 
ticket ; at the same time word was brought by Church 
advisers from the East that Harrison would be elected 
President. Efforts were redoubled. Many high Church 
officials, who had been Democrats, became Republicans 
ina single night, giving no reasons for their sudden con- 
version, except that they believed their course was for 
the best interests of the Church. 

At this time the Mormon people were plastic ; they 
had been so long under the domination of their leaders 
that they were not prepared to take an independent 
stand when those leaders spoke. More than that the 
Democrats stood in awe of the First Presidency. In- 
stead of denouncing such practices they merely protested 
to the leaders and were contented wiih a mere repudia- 
tion of the efforts made, which was not worth the paper 
on which it was written, for Church influence did not 
stop. Everything possible was used to arouse religious 
prejudice and to lead the Mormons toward equal division, 
and never was a man rebuked for using the names of the 
leaders to influence votes. 

In 1894 the influence was again used, and this time the 
son of George Q. Cannon was elected to Congress. It is 
true that the Territory merely followed in the wake of 
the Eastern States in joining the Republican Party ; but 
the instances of Church influence are so well authenti- 
cated and so strong that Republican leaders have con- 
fessed to me that only such influence saved the Repub- 
licans from defeat. 

This is buta brief sketch of the things which led up 
to the crisis of this year. The instances are well authen- 
ticated and the conclusions not overdrawn. These 
things resulted in an agreement among the Democrats, 
at the beginning of the campaign, that the first sign of 
Church ivfluence in the election should be the signal for 
an open contest, for the purpose of testing the honesty 
and good faith of the Mormon people. The Firat Presi- 
dency kept silent for several months of the campaign, 
and the impression went out that at last Utah was to 
have one election absolutely free from any taint of 
ecclesiastical interference. 

The hope, however, was vain. The sermons of the 
First Presidency and some of the Twelve at the Oc:ober 
General Conference, were practical Republican stump 
speeches, and were so denominated by the Republican 
organ, The Salt Lake Tribune. Immediately after the 
Conference a general priesthood meeting was held, sup- 
posed to be secret, at which nearly all the high officials 
of the Church. were present. At this meeting the two 
lesser members of the First Presidency, George Q. Can- 
non and Joseph F. Smith, severely criticised officials 
who had taken nominations without first asking counsel. 
No one doubted that theattack was directed at the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Congress, B. H. Roberts, and for 
United States Senator, Muses Thatcher, the latter an 
apostle, the former a very high official among the elders. 
Theretofore such men had run for office without criti- 
cism, and this was taken asa special attack on the Demo- 
crats and was so quoted throughout the Territory by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. Then for the first time 
the Democrats proved courageous in dealing with the 
question, and through a reconvened State convention 
openly denounced the use of influence in the past and 
threw down the gantlet for the future. That conven- 
tion was a remarkableone. It was composed of fully 
four fifths Mormons, many of whom had devoted many 
of their best years to serving the Churcb. It represented 
more than a majority of the Mormon people, for a 
majority are Democrats. Yet it criticised some of the 
highest leaders of the Mormon Church, and this criticism 
met the approval of every Mormon present. 

During the last two weeks of the campaign this was 
almost the paramount issue. The Mormons on the ticket, 
particularly the two that had been criticised, went be- 
fore the people, and denounced any union of Church 
and State. Everything was met. When George Q. 
Cannon essayed to make an attack on the chairman of 
the Democratic committee in a speech in a northern 
county, before a conference, he was promptly taken to 
task in such a way that, for the first time in his life, he 
was brought to a place where he was compelled to hum- 
ble himself, confess his fault and apologize. 
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The result was against the Democrats ; but that was the 
result rather of a lack of time than of Church influence, 
The party had only two weeks in which to present it, 
case, and every day it was gaining on theissne, With 
one more week | believe the Mormon people would have 
registered such a verdict against Church interference a, 
would have effectually stopped it in the future. Ag jt 
was, the Democrats lost largely in the far outlying set. 
tlements, which could not be reached before election, ang 
in which the impression was spread abroad that the 
party was fighting the Church instead of fighting only 
those who were using thisinfluence. Thedistinction wag 
important. In all the large centers of population, where 
the issue was understood, large guins were made. 

In view of the fact that the Demccrats held their 
ground on the issue, Democrats generally believe that 
Utah is ready for Statehood, and that the issue can best 
be fought out among the Mormons themselves. The 
broadest leaders in the Church and the progressive ele. 
ment stand against any mingling of Church and State, 
and in time it will secure a complete divorcement 
There is only ene thing that gives a cause for anxiety, 
that is the woman vote, which will be a factor in the 
next contest. Gentiles claim that the Mormon women 
will be plastic in the hands of their Church superiors, 
That, of course, remains to be proven. So far as I have 
seen this campaign, in which Democratic women have 
had no small part, the women are as determined as the 
men. Those whom I would expect to be most affected by 
influence have been most stedfast in their resistance. 

The result of this campaign on the Mormon Church 
has been to divide it into factions, There are hundreds 
of men in it who have taken such a position that the 
Church must admit i's error or discipline them. If any 
disciplining is attempted it is hardly probable that these 
men will tamely submit, and archism of gigantic pro- 
portions will be the result. 

Sat Lake City, UTau. 
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MATCHMAKING AS A PARENTAL DUTY. 
CASES IN POINT—LIVES SAVED AND LIVES WRECKED. 








BY AN OBSERVING WOMAN. 


It has ever been the boast of England, and of the 
countries which owe their origin to her, that with them 
marriage is free from all the restraints which hedge it 
about among other peoples. In theory, the young of the 
human race in English-speaking lands are as free to 
choose their mates as the birds, impelled and guided by 
love alone, And this state of things is (also theoretical- 
ly), supposed to secure the result of the greatest possible 
amount of married happiness. 

In an ideal state of society nothing more beautiful 
could be imagined than these theories reduced to prac- 
tice. But in human life society is not precisely like that 
in bird life ; for with us hawks, crows and buzzards do 
not flock by themselves, but mingle freely with and are 
very prone to seek life companions among the song 
birds; which thing may possibly work well for posterity, 
but is certainly hard on the gentler part of the present 
generation. There are many things in which the ways 
of the nations of continental Lurope would not commend 
themselves as desirable models for our imitation ; but in 
their fashion of arranging matrimonial alliances for 
their children there are some points worthy—not of our 
adopticn, but of adaptation to our freer social condi- 
tions. Asa woman who has seen much (and writing 
behind the shield of an anonymity, which I am assured 
will be sacredly preserved), I hope to be able to say some 
things which may help those who have not the leisure— 
so lacking in our hurried modern life—to do their own 
unaided thinking on a subject of vital importance to the 
young. 

It has been a sort of article of faith with us asa nation 
that Love, instead of being blind, as the wise ancients 
knew him, is really endowed with miracalous powers of 
perception, by which he instantly sees and brings 
together those who are by nature the best fitted to form 
each other’s happiness. So, in helpless obedience to his 
behests, the anxious relatives stand.aside and often per- 
mit unions in which they can discern no reasonable hope 
of happiness. Is it any wonder that with marriages 60 
recklessly made the divorce courtsare busy? Our divorce 
laws are universally regarded as disgraceful by thought- 
ful and conscientious persons, but our reckless marriage 
customs are worse. 

In England, with all their theories about perfect free- 
dom of choice, there is really a great deal of restraint. 
Not the constraint of authority, tho that too exists In 
certain cases, but the restraints of social custom. Here 
—except in certain very limited circles where society 
spells its name with a big S—young people are left with- 
out any safeguards. American parents, whether or not 
they have been happy in their own married lives, seem 
to think that their children must do as they themselves 
did, and stumble or fall into matrimony as ripe app'® 
fall from the parent tree, without help or guidance. If 
they chance to fall in pleasant places, it is well, and all 
their friends are pleased ; if otherwise, their friends 
pity, and now that it is too late, seek to help them; but 
it occurs to no one that there would not only have bee? 
no harm, but a benefit, if a proper basket had b ea 
timely placed in a right position, and the ripened apple 
had been gently shaken into its safe-keeping. 
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Permit me to give one or two true instances illustrative 
of my position that parents are induty bound to arrange 
for the matrimonial future of their children, and that 
such provident arrangements need not, and ought not to 
imply the slightest degree of coercion, or to interfere in 
the least with individual freedom of action on the part 
of sons and daughters. 

In the early part of the present’ century a gentleman 
high in the councils of his country had an only son, the 
delight of theeyes of both father and mother. His fu- 
tureeeemed to them to be far too precious to be left to 
chance. Before he was twenty years of age they had be- 
gun looking about them for a suitable wife for their son. 
The father had a sister married to a man of note living in 
another State. She recommended that her nephew be 
sent to make her a visit, as soon as he should have been 
admitted to the bar, and be introduced to several of the 
“suitable” young ladies of her acquaintance, at the 
same time naming one who would be her own choice, 
tho she had no prospect of wealth. The still existing 
correspondence shows that all circumstances were taken 
into consideration by the parents on both sides, for the 
parents of the young lady were also consulted at an early 
stage of affairs. Socially and intellectually the young 
people were deemed equals, and the beauty of the one 
was esteemed to be a fair offset for the wealth of the 
other. Both were ‘‘well born” and “ well reared” on 
solid foundations of religious principle. His temper was 
conceded to be *‘ hasty, proud, and even sometimes un- 
reasonable,” but. he was “ affectionate, the soul of hon- 
or,’ and had ‘‘no bad habits whatever.” The youug 
woman was said to be ‘‘ cheerful, remarkably sweet- 
tempered,” and eviden:ly, in the opinion of her relatives 
as well as the chief negotiator, had but one fault; she 
preferred to study with her brothers rather than to sit 
with her sisters at the embroidery and quilting frames. 

All these things were the subjects of a dozen letters 
passing back and forth between the negotiating parties 
during a period of about five months, being marked 
Private,” sealed and inclosed in the customary family 
letters. It seemed to have been perfectly understood 
that the young people were not to have their sensibilities 
alarmed by any suggestions previous to mutual acq 1aint- 
ance, or afterward. 

In due time the young man, all unsuspecting, paid his 
aunt the proposed visit, and fell promptly and forever in 
love with the right young lady! Pos-ibly-a seasonable 
word or two might have directed his attention into the 
proper channel, but certainly in a married life of half a 
century of mutual happiness neither husband nor wife 
had any suspicion that their union was the rasult of 
well laid and executed plans. About the time of their 
golden wedding a granddaughter, who had been suffered 
to bro sse at will in a garret well stored with family pa- 
pers, found the long hidden correspondence. In the 
spirit of thoughtless fun she handed the little packet to 
her grandfather on this golden anniversary, and was at 
first almost frightened at the effect it produced. As the 
hand-ome old man read the letters large tears coursed 
down his still ruddy cheeks. Then he silently handed 
them to his wife who as silently read them, and, turning 
toher husband with glistening eyes, softly whispered : 
“ William, how good they were tous! I wish we had 
known this and had done as well for our own dear boys 
as our parents did for us.” ‘‘So do I,” he answered ; 
and behind the branching palms which shaded them 
from the gayeties of the younger generations, the loving 
old couple tenderly kissed each other, with no one but 
the abashed granddaughter to see. 

They bad had no daugbters, only three sons, and these 
had, in matrimonial matters, been allowed to do as they 
would, it being deemed by their parents (ignorant of 
what a kindly parental foresight had done for them- 
selves) that Love was lord of all below, and that he 
would, as surely as in their own case, be directed by an 
all-wise Providence in the way he should go. 

The eldest son of this happy old couple was a very 
handsome young man with gifts which should have 
made him a king among men, and would have done so 
had he been early married to a woman at once strong 
enough and loving enough to have held and directed his 
somewhat wandering nature. There are many such 
women to be found for the searching ; but they are not 
as plentiful as pebbles; and if they were, a thoughtless 
youth is not likely to distinguish the unset diamond from 
commoner stones, So John—‘ poor John,” as the fam- 
ily unconsciously grew to calling him—wandered gayly 
on, and was at last himself captured by a very vulture 
of a woman, who made his whole life both worthless 
and wretched. 

The second son, a grand natured man, was fortunately 
taken in hand by a friendly clergyman, somewhat older 
than himself, and, without in the least recognizing the 
fact, either then or later, was steered safely into a mar- 
Tlage with one of the loveliest of her sex. Both husband 
and wife knew that without the intervention of their 
friend they would not probably have met; but it never 
cccurred to either of them that this meeting had been 
Carefully planned for months before by the wise friend 
who had seen their fitness for each other, and had pray- 

erfully brought them together, trusting to nature to com- 
his work, 
third son, a man beloved by all right-minded 
and. most mea, apparently foreordained for 
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husbandhood and fatherhood, passed on into old age un- 
mated, because the sort of woman whom he might have 
loved did not appear in his limited circle, which he was 
too absorbed in self-sacrificing labors to leave, and no 
one took the pains tofind her for him. 

It was the daughter of the second son who brought the 
old matchmaking letters to light. Well would it have 
been for her if her parents had not seen fit to trust to 
chance for her future! Enthusiastic, ardent, with ex- 
traordinary possibilities of loving self-abnegation, it is 
wonderful that her parents should not have seen that 
life without love was impossible te one of her mold. 
Perhaps they did see it, but trusted to Providence to 
provide a husband for her. At any rate, they did noth- 
ing. They livedin a small country place where no one 
of equal culture and character was indigenous, and 
where strangers seldom came, How the girl met the 
man who did his best to wreck her life is too long a 
story to tell, but meet him she did. Physically and 
mentally strong and dominant of nature, a man who had 
‘seen life” in allsenses save the best, the innocent, ro- 
mantic adult child of isolation was as wax in his skil- 
ful and falsely tender hands. They married secretly, 
and during the years of her unrecognized bondage she 
came gradually to know and loathe the man to whom 
she was bound. But principle held her firm and ready 
to fulfil her part of the unequal contract whenever he 
should see fit toclaim it. As time passed on he found 
that she had discovered his true nature, and not liking 
to be understood by one who could not also admire, be 
finally relieved his wife by bigamously marrying an- 
other. 

This other poor girl was also a victim of parental neg- 
lect of what should be es‘eemed a duty. Had her parents 
recognized the truth that their daughter’s future was 
practically in their keeping, they would have not only 
excluded so dangerous a person from her companionship, 
but would have provided her with society that did not 
contain elements known to be dangerous, Young hearts 
crave love, and in one form or another they will general- 
ly have it. Those who wisb to keep a field free from 
noxious weeds will take care to sow it with some good 
crop. Parents have no right to coerce the affections of 
their children, but they have every right and obligation 
to see that those affections shall have proper sustenance ; 
that the hawk shall not mate with the lark ; that pebbles 
shall not be preferred to diamonds; that the most lus- 
cious fruits shall not be suffered to fall into the jaws of 
swine ; in short, that the most vital interest of human 
life shall not be left to the workings of blind chance. 
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I say “‘ gossip,” because, strangely enough, the bulk of 
the interests that occupy the mind of the public can be 
traced back to personal incidents. Berlin, for once, is 
like Paris in having scandals in parliamentary circles. 
There is the so-called Hammerstein affair, then the 
Stocker affair, and, finally, the Liebkneckt Process. 
And in all, save the Hammerstein affair, the personality 
of the Emperor is involved more or less. The winter 
season sets in, as the saying is, under these auspices. 
And the readers of THE INDEPENDENT who peruse Ger- 
man matters need to be initiated into their history and 
stgnificance in order to be able to follow the events that 
will begin to occur as soon as the Reichstag opens in the 
beginning of December. 

Herr von Hammerstein was the editor of the Kreuz- 
zeitung,and the Kreuzzeitung was the Bibleof German 
Conservatives. The politics of American citizens in the 
country is not so easily told by the newspaper they take 
as is the politics of Germans by the fact whether they 
subscribe for the Kreuzzeitung or not. Every other 
political party has several newspaper organs, more or less 
extensively known ; but the party of high Conservatives 
had but one. Just as the party of High Churchmen steer 
toward one only Head and Infallible Authority, so do 
monarchists in belief favor one authoritative newspaper, 
and one only. And this paper, if you looked into it, 
seemed fully to deserve the prestige which exclusive cir- 
cles in society granted to it. It was not merely decent, 
it was high-toned ; it was religious, manly. Nowhere 
else was criticism of crimes so uncompromising. Be- 
sides, it was one of the great-world papers, as the German 
term goes, and among its dispatches and editorials were 
notices of what was taking place in every part of the 
globe. Yet, nevertheless, it was a paper that marked a 
man who took it with a stigma ia the eyes of liberal men 
and honest thinkers ; to see it lying on a doorsill where 
the women newspaper carriers had thrown it, was suffi- 
cient for a stranger to make a secret resolve in his bosom 
not to cultivate that family ; and to view the sheet in the 
hands of a commoner was a cause for smiling skeptically 
and judging the man to be a toady, an official who was 
masquerading with aristocratic opinions in order tocreep 
higher in his office. And this because, at closer view, 
these religious, manly articles of the Kreuzzeitung be- 
trayed themselves as coming from minds inflated with 
haughty pride of caste, from hearts untouched by asense 
of human brotherhood, by souls spoiled by adopting for 
themselves the consolations of the Church and leaving the 
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hardships of the Cross for others. It was feudal; and 
that word denotes more cant in our day, more cool 
effrontery, more degenerate narrowness of mind paired 
with self-sufficiency, than a Yankee, living distant from 
the real thing, can possibly apprehend. 

But the high Conservatives are feudalistic, too; so 
they were proud of their Zeitung, whose religious arti- 
cles were so exactly like their own pattern views, whose 
denunciations of Jews, Liberals and Democrats were 
truly model in their tone of high-bred disgust and Chris- 
tian grief, and whose unmitigated demand for Govern- 
ment intervention to reintroduce serfdom and bounties 
for landed proprietors was so admirably clear and unan- 
swerable. “ Perfection,” these good folk cried, “ thy 
name is Die Kreuzzeitung.” 

I am really not exaggerating ; on the contrary, I feel 
convinced that my reader will realize but faintly in spite 
of all I say what an influence was exerted by this jour- 
nal and was granted to it. Yet unless he attempts to 
make the fact sharply clear to his mind, he will hardly 
understand what a national shock it was when the editor 
of the paper turned out to be a swindler and a libertine ; 
&@ man who used his position to persuade the adherents 
of conservatism to lend him money (Countess Waldersee, 
formerly Miss Lee, of New York, was thus influenced to 
lend him a hundred thousand marks), and who kept two 
mistresses, tho a man of family. 

As one of these last-named persons was a Swiss by 
birth, and a Republican perhaps, ready to do aristocrats 
and their henchmen a harm if she could, she made her- 
self the possessor of his correspondence. And this inci- 
deat brougbt on the second lamentable scandal of this 
sorry period, 

For amoag the intimate friends of Herr von Ham- 
merstein was Court Chaplain Stécker. Americans may 
remember, perhaps, that he visited the United Siates in 
the Columbian year. He gained notoriety by his intol- 
erant sermons against the Jews. In 1890 he was in 
active office at the Royal Palace. The Court favored 
him. He enjoyed the grace of the Emperor. His influ- 
ence politically was growing. He edited a paper of his 
own and contributed to the Kreuzzeitung. Sometimes 
he talked his ideas over with Hammerstein. Sometimes 
if Hammerstein was out, he dotced them down on paper 
which he left on his desk, And this happened, unfor- 
tunately for the chaplain, on a certain day in the spring 
of 1890. 

The epistle was confidential as usual, meant only for the 
eyes of the editor of the feudalistic Kreuzzeitung, and 
whether it was purchased recently from Fraulein Gaso, or 
was betrayed voluntarily into the hands of Social Demo- 
crats, is not quitecertain. It was published after Herr von 
Hainmerstein fled the country in September of this year, 
in the Socialistic Vorwdrts. Now it will be remem- 
bered, perhaps, that THE INDEPENDENT has remarked, 
when considering the character of Emperor William II, 
and the pride he takes in being his own councilor, that 
a likelihood exists of his coming to be surrounded by 
men who play upon this trait and seek so to influence 
him underhand and indirectly as to cause him to fancy 
he arrives at conclusions by himself ; that, seeing their 
direct and open advice set aside out of pride on the part 
of the monarch, the courtiers about the throne will turn 
into intriguers. Well; this letter is an unexpected proof 
of the correctness of this prediction, for Court Chaplain 
Stécker writes to the editor of the Kreuzzeitung that, 
in his opinion, 

“*the best way to make the Emperor aware of theevil of 
Bismarck’s policy, is to create a rampus in various quar- 
ters in and roundabout Berlin. The Emperor will be the 
more easily irritated against the old Chancellor, because 
he is dissatisfied with him anyway. He had declared him- 
self soon after becoming King ‘he would let Bismarck 
blow a while, but then would be his own chancellor.’ ” 
The details of the letter can hardly interest a foreigner, 
since they concern local Berlin politics. What raised 
the letter into public importance, upon its being given 
to the world, was the fact of the hypocrisy which it 
shows existing in, and being practiced by, just those 
conservative circles that are ever unctuously pronounc- 
ing themselves the supporters of religion and loyalty. 
For Chaplain Stécker, who writes in this hostile manner 
against Prince Bismarck, was at the time praising the 
Chancellor in his public speeches, 

The letter was written, as has been said, in 1890. The 
rest of the mass of similar correspondence. all of which 
was addressed by royalists to Herr von Hammerstein, 
cannot be printed by the inimical editors of Liberal 
journals, who have come by them, out of danger, as it ap- 
pears, of ‘‘ being incriminated in the petty treasons which 
many of the letters contain.” It therefore transpires 
that, as the floor of the Reichstag is the only place where 
speech is not punishable, the opening parliamentary ses- 
sion is looked forward to as an occasion which is likely 
to be used for publishing the contents of the letters. All 
that this fact implies will not be understood, however, 
without a reference to the third event, which is to be 
mentioned. 

This is, namely, the late speech of the Emperor on Sep- 
tember 24, and its consequences, chief among which 
has been the trial and condemnation of the leader of the 
Social Democrats, Herr Liebknecht, for lése-majesté. 
The speech, as the cable probably informed my readers, 
was made at a dinner in the Royal Castle at Berlin, 
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before a large number of army officers, courtiers and the 
King of Saxony. It commemora’ed chiefly the victory 
of Sedan, in 1870, and praised the patriotism of the peo- 
ple which was being shown everywhere throughout the 
land by festivals in honorofthe day. But remembering 
the Social Democrats (who were refraining from taking 
part in all the festivities going on because opposed, by 
principle, to war and glorification of human bloodshed), 
the monarch added : 

‘*A single discordant tone is heard in our symphony of 
praise. A rabble, not worthy to bear the name of Germans, 
dares to drag the sainted person of the immortal honored 
{old} Emperor into the dirt of their calumnies. May the 
people repulse their attacks! If it does not, then shall it 
fall upon me to call you to battle against this treasonable 
tribe and defend and free ourselves.” 

The sentiments were by no means new, for the Em- 
peror had expressed the sameseveral times before. But 
this time his words were followed up promptly by re- 
newed activity of the police and criminal courts through- 
out the kingdom in ferreting out offenders against 
majesty and authority. The results were published in 
the dailies under the standing heading : ‘‘ Treason.” And 
some of these notices composed strange reading indeed. 
- One day the notice was of a drunken sailor who had in- 
sulted the picture of the Emperor in a barroom, and 
who pled being guilty of intoxication, but not of lése- 
majesté, but who, nevertheless had been sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. There was to be read the 
trial of a Berlin editor for calling a newly erected church 
** the Aegir Church,” a factin which theStates-Attorney 
saw a mockery of majesty ; of another editor for setting 
the word rabble in the Emperor’s speech between quota- 
tions marks—‘‘ rabble”; of still another for remarking 
on a dinner which Empress Frederick had condescended 
to go to at Baron Rothschild’s ‘‘ it was to Mammon that 
this royal honor was paid.” And, meanwhile, moreover, 
in one’s own vicinity and neighborhood one person after 
another disappeared from their homes into the prisons. 
A poor wretch of a market woman, whose cart and dog 
had been wont to rattle along old Mohren Street, was 
ttrus missed, and, on inquiry, it came to light that a rival 
pedler of greens, who harbored a grudge against her, 
had denounced her to the police authorities, and that 
she was now “‘ sitting” (the German phrase for serving a 
term of punishment in jail) while her brats at home were 
starving. In two months or so she turned up again; 
but it was for a day only, for, on meeting with her busi- 
ness rival on her peddling tour and being reviled by her as 
** prison bird,” she had committed the indiscretion to 
deciare “‘ that it is an honor, in her opinion, to sit nowa- 
days for treason”! The remark put it in the power of 
the enemy to rid herself of her competition for some 
months longer ; so again the miserable creature was de- 
nounced, was found guilty, and was sentenced; and 
again her children starved at home. 

Well, who would suppose in a state of affairs like this 
that an experienced politician would be so rash as not 
te weigh every word he uttered; especially if he be- 
longed to the political party which the King had de- 
nounced. And, indeed, at his trial, the leader of the 
Social Democrats declared he had been most careful, 

** But you said in your opening address at the Social 
Democratic Convention,” pronounced the presiding 
judge in the Breslau Criminal Court, at his late trial, 
‘that you [the Socialists] were being ‘maligned under 
the protection of the highest power in the State, that a 
challenge was being thrown down to you with the aid of 
the State.’” 

** Yes,” answered Herr Liebtknecht; ‘‘ but in those 
words there is surely no calumny against the Emperor. 
It is true, [thought of the Emperor when I used the term 
‘the highest power in the State,’ but I thought of him as 
being passive. It is our opponents who trust in their 
being protected by him. I wish my words to be under- 
stood as a protest against the speech of the Emperor 
being misused against us. When a thief steals under the 
protection of the darkness, the night is not to blame; 
it is the thief who misused the night. So likewise, it is 
our opponents who abuse the protection of the Emperor.” 

‘© You spoke,” commented the judge, ‘‘ about the ‘ dirt 
which was thrown, but which could not hit Social De- 
mocracy.’” 

“It is true. But it did not occur to me to connect 
this with the person of the Emperor. I would be an im- 
becile to employ such a strong expression in connection 
with the Emperor.” 

‘* You spoke,” continued the judge, “of the ‘logic of 
circumstances, which is mightier than any single man, 
tho with thousands of bayonets at his disposal.’” 

** Yes ; and itis the truth,” responded the defendant, 
*‘not calumny. The thought has been expressed very 
often every where.” 

And hereupon followed the charge of the States-At- 
torney, which is of uncommon interest because it affords 
an insight into the spirit and way of thinking of German 
Government officials. Said the Attorney : 

“ The defendant confesses that he employed the forms of 
expression laid against him, and it remains for us to decide 
whether they are criminal or not. I assert that they are. 
The ‘ highest power in the State’ in Prussia belongs to the 
King. The defendant uses fine distinctions which his au- 
diences are incapable of making. He must know this him- 
self, acquainted as he is with the level of intelligence 
among his hearers. Nevertheless he dared to vent ambigu- 
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ous thoughts on the platform of the convention of bis 
party. Besides the dolus which he is guilty of, he is to be 
held responsible for a dolus eventualis. As for the punish- 
ment, I demand one year imprisonment.” 

Herr Liebknecht, who is getting to be an old man, rose 
from his seat in the dock and replied, with composure : 

“You accuse me, sir, of using ambiguous expressions. 

We areso persecuted it is necessary for us to weigh every 
word we utter. I have been accused likewise of cowardice, 
of remaining in the rear of battle while other men of my 
party bore the brunt of contention. The truth is I have 
always faced the front ready to stand and fall by my convic- 
tions. I have spent over five years in prison on account of 
them. My means of subsistence have been often destroyed 
because of them. I have been an exile in other lands for 
their sake. I think no man can do more than I bave done 
for the faith that livesin him. If I have become capable 
through hard experience of choosing the forms of my utter- 
ances, the fact will surely not surprise the court. I have 
spoken in twenty assemblages of the imperial edicts and 
speeches, and have not been yet accused therefor of treason: 
In this case, I had neither the intention of committing it, 
nor have I the consciousness of having done so. We should 
be no better than dogs if we bore without protest the at- 
tacks of our opponents.”’ 
And he closed by a plea for discharge. But the judge 
pronounced him guilty, and fixed his term of punish- 
ment at four months’ imprisonment. His seat in the 
Reichstag will, therefore, be empty during the winter 
session. ° 

Iought to add, for the honor of the great body of 
German citizens and their sense of justice, that the 
action of the criminal courts are deplored as much almost 
as Americans can deprecate them. The Liberal and 
Moderate press declaimed against Leibknecht’s condem- 
nation, If a man can be charged of treason because his 
words may ‘‘eventually” be interpreted as containing 
calumny, why every burgher, writes the editor of the 
Vossische Zeitung, is as good ag outlawed, 

Such are the main features of the political situation 
—scandals threatening at the opening of Parliament, 
and the severest régime yet known being exercised 
against the democratic portion of the people. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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ECCENTRIC EPITAPHS. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD, 





HvuMAN nature, from the cradle to the grave, is per- 
verse ; and the parents who give their helpless infants 
such names as ‘' Labussa Fiyssa” or ‘‘ Keren-happuch 
Kezia” (cases which happened within my knowledge), 
are next-door neighbors to the relatives who add new 
terrors to death by their absurdities in the line of epi- 
taphs and obituaries. These express, doubtless, as sin- 
cere a grief as if they were well written; but the effect 
upon the outsider is different. He is moved, indeed, but 
not to tears. He cherishes the lines, but not with sor- 
row, and in after hours, like Wordsworth’s daffodils, 

“They shine upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

Obituaries have never been a study of mine, tho I came 
across a bona-fide one in a Philadelphia paper not long 
ago, which deserves mention : 

‘““WALTERS.—On Oct. 5th, Miss Lizzie, née “Sis” 

Walters. Funeral from the residence of her brother, Bob 
Walters, 1003 G—— St.” 
This reminds me of a small boy of my acquaintance, 
fond of French phrases, but ignorant of the language, 
who spoke of a bride as ‘* Mrs. Jones, écru Smith”! But 
this is digression; for the business of this article is to 
chronicle a ‘** nice derangement of epitaphs,” in the hope 
that others will enjoy them as much as I do. 

New England is a fertile field of research for mortu- 
ary inscriptions. Almost every village cemetery has its 
gems, and they are scattered all the way from Maiue, 


where 
“lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea, and never found,” 


“John Phillips. 

Accidentally shot as a mark of affection by his brother,” 
sleeps in peace after life’s fitful fever, to Connecticut, 
whose marital joys are set forth in the concise state- 
ment : 

** Here lies the body of Obadiah Wilkinson, 

And Ruth his wife. 
Their warfare is accomplished.” 
Vermont continues the question “Is marriage a fail- 
ure?” and shows both sides. The first is from Burling- 
ton : 
“*She lived with her husband fifty years, 

And died in the confident hope of a better life.”’ 
Number two is still more emphatic, and shows a wit, 
indeed, more akin to France than sober New England : 

“* My wife lies here. 
All my tears cannot bring her back. 
Therefore I weep.” 
A tombstone at Stowe repels curiosity as follows : 
“T was somebody—who, is no business of yours,” 
while one in Peak Cemetery raises, but does not satisfy 
it: 


and where 


** Thomas Culbert. 
The voice of a stepfather beneath this 
Stone is to rest one shamefully robbed 
In life by his wife’s son, and Esq. Tom 
And David Leary’s wife.” 
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A favorite, found in many places, is : 


“ Stranger, reflect as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I, 
As I am now, so shall you be, 
Prepare for death, and follow me.” 
Those written on children are especially noticeable for 
their brevity ; for instance, this from Stowe : 
“Sacred to the memory of three twins”’; 
and again, from Burlington, 
* Died when young and full of promise, 
Of whooping-cough our Thomas.” 

The very virtues of the deceased often prove their 
ruin, from an elegiac point of view, as in the following 
case, from Maine : 

** Here Betsey Brown her body lies, 
Her soulis flying in the skies. 
While here on earth, she sometimes spun 
Six hundred skeins, from sun to sun, 


And wove one day, her daughter br gs, 
Two hundred pounds of carpet rags,” 


and in another, from Pembroke, N. H., 
“* Here lies a man never beat by a plan, 
Straight was his aim, and sure of his game, 
Never was a lover but invented a revolver,” 
while Amanda Lowe's has a homely domesticity about it 
that recalls Lowell’s favorite epitaph, ‘She was s0 
pleasant !” For Amanda, we learn, 
** loved me, and my grandchildren reverenced her. 
She bathed my feet, and kept my socks well darned.” 
In Wayland, we have apparently, the original Mugwump: 
** Here lies the body of Dr. Hayward. 
A man who never voted. 
Of such is the kingdom of Heaven”; 
and at Wendell another original is buried : 
“Here lies the body of Samuel Proctor 
Who lived and died without a doctor.” 
At Mt. Auburn an especially pungent inscription is re. 
corded : 
* Here lies a man beneath this sod, 
Who slandered all except his God, 


And him he would have slandered too, 
But that his God he never knew.” 


And another, in Connecticut, in which the relatives evi- 
dently got even with the husband of the deceased : 
** Here lies the mother of children five, 
Of whom three are dead and two are alive, 
The three that are dead preferring rather 
To die with their mother than live with their father.” 
Outside of New England the harvest is not so rich ; yet 
some gleanings may be presented. Delaware recors one 
in which grief struggles with grammar as follows : 
* And am she dead, and are she gone ? 
And have she left I all alone ? 
Oh, cruel fate! you is unkind 
Totake she ’fore, and leave I *hind”’; 
while Pennsylvania has another, full of stammering elo- 
quence : 


She was—words is wanting to tell what! 
Think what a friend should be—she was that !” 


From New York comes a specimen with a suggestive 
flavor of the railway time-tuble about it : 
‘* She was in healtb at 11.30 A.M. 
And left for heaven at 3.30 P. M.”; 
and a second that is breathlessly brief : 
“This corpse 


is 
Phebe Thorp’s.” 


Poor Phebe! was there nothing more to say? 
From a mountain churchyard in Pennsylvania comes 
this warning : 
* Here in this world we make short stay, 
For Death will come and take no nay; 
Be always ready night and day, 
I suddenly was snatched away.” 


The following has no local habitation, but is certainly 
universally applicable : 
* A bird, a man, a loaded gun, 
No bird—dead man,—thy will be done.” 
The next is from Ireland —or if it isn’t, it ought to be, for 
it is a bull of truly Irish breed : 

“Here lies William Green, who died in Manchester, 
Sept. 18, 18—. Had he lived, he would have been buried 
here.”’ 

Still, there are New England examples quite as bad—0r 
good—such as : 
** Here lies the body of Thomas Vernon 
The only surviving son of Admiral Vernon,” 
while this, tho American, is certainly ambiguous: 
“ “The winter snow congealed his form, 
But now we know our Uncle’s warm.” 
There is no ambiguity, however, to be complained of i# 
the following appeal : 
* Alpha White. 
Weight, 309 lbs. 


Open wide ye golden gates 

That lead to the heavenly shore ; 

Our father suffered in passing through, 
And mother weighs much more !”” 


which reminds one of the inscription in Shetford church- 
yard, England : 
* Beneath this monumental stone 
Lies half a ton of flesh and bone,” P 
The list geows too long, and I forbear. The triviality 
of such a fond record as this has already gone far 
for the patience of the reader, 
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Deeember 12, 1895. 
tHe RELATIVE VALUE OF LIFE AND LEARN- 





BY E, E. SLOSSON, 
PrRoFgssoR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


Few people appreciate what has been the cost of the 
scientific facts on which our civilization is based. It is 
only when one reads the history of the development of a 
science that he can realize the immense expenditure of 
labor and of life which it has required. Often even the 
statements which the ordinary reader passes over as be- 
ing too insignificant or too obvious to merit attention, 
have cost some one years of toil or, perhaps, his life. If 
the pages of a text-book were marked, like Alpine passes, 
with a cross at every point where some one has sacrificed 
his life, we could see how scientists have valued the 
knowledge which we, perhaps, do not care tolearn. The 
martyrs of science are not less numerous than those of 
religion ; nor are they less glorious since they died in the 
same cause—the pursuit or the promulgation of ideal 
truth. Rarely fortunate is either martyr if by his death 
he accomplishes his purpose. Usually his sacrifice marks 
a failure, not a triumph. 

It must not be supposed that instances of self-immola- 
tion on the altar of science are rare; on the contrary, 
they are of daily occurrence. A biologist who wishes to 
study the life history of the tapeworm grows one in his 
own body ; a physician ruins his health by experimenting 
on processes of digestion in his owa stomach ; a geogra- 
pher risks his life to get a barometric reading ; a bacteri- 
ologist inoculates himself only too successfully with a 
disease germ ; a sanitarian, in order to test the effect of 
decomposed organic matter on the human system, drinks 
sewer water for a month ; a chemist works for years on 
compounds so explosive that the careless touching of a 
few grains would kill him, Sach are the common events 
in the scientific world. No investigation is given up be- 
cause itis dangerous. There are scientists in almost all 
lines who work day after day, quietly and doggedly, in 
more danger of their lives than a soldier in wartime. 
The outside world knows nothing of this; and, if it did, 
would laugh at them for madmen. It may safely be said 
that if it were kaown that an important scientific dis- 
covery, say Oae which would fill a few lines in some 
large manual, could be made, but only &t the cost of the 
life of the investigator, there would be no lack of volun- 
teers, 

It is not only by an accidental death that a man gives 
his life for science. When a young man of unusual 
abilities turos aside from the paths of pleasure or gain 
to devote a lifetime to the discovery of the ‘‘ doctrine of 
the enclitic de,” or to the study of a micrococcus or to 
determining the fourth decimal of some constant of 
natureitis as pure an act of self-sacrifice as leading a for- 
lorn hope on the battle-field ; for he probably will fail ; 
nine out of ten experiments do fail. If he succeeds he 
wins no fame or wealth ; his very name is soon dropped 
from the paragraph he has added to the world’s knowl- 
edge. This is as it should be ; for like Browning’s gram- 
marian he ‘decided not to live but know”; and it is 
fitting that his name should be forgotten while the truth 
for which he gave his life shall live forever. . 

Is science worth the cost? Is a life for a line too hig 
4 price to pay for additions to our knowledge? No one 
who knows the value of learning would say it is. On 
the contrary, if it were known that the future advance 
of science would require ten times the labor that it has 
in the past, no one would call a halt nor would there 
be faltering in the ranks of scientific pioneers. For a 
human life is nothing compared with a new fact in sci- 
ence, a new inlet by which God’s truth may enter the 
heart of man. 

If we keep in mind the cost and the value of scien- 
tific truth, we see how puerile is the ultimatum of the 
Humane Society on vivisection, published in Tae INDE- 
PENDENT a few weeks ago: 

“Ibis cruel and wrong to inflict torment upon living 

animals simply to illustrate well-known physiological 
facts, or as a method of research into curious physiological 
phenomena which have no conceivable relation to the cure 
or treatment of disease.”’ 
It is obvious that according to this an investigator is 
expected to know where his experiment will lead him 
before he tries it, tho why he should try it if he did know 
18 Rot stated. ‘A fact is gained and only God knows 
what a fact’s worth.” It is also well known that very 
little progress is ever made in applied science unless it is 
Preceded by pure science. But the most curious mis- 
Conception is that the Humane Society seems to think 
that the aim of science is the cure of disease, the saving 
of human life. Quite the contrary, the aim of science 
is the advancement of human knowledge at any sacri- 
fice of human life. We can hardly expect a man who is 
devoting his own life to“ research into rare phenomena ” 
will hesitate to use the lower animals when necessary 
for the advancement of his purpose. If cate and guinea 
Pigs can be put to any higher use than to advance 
Science, we do not know what it is. We do not know of 
any higher use we can put a man to; and we believe, on 
800d authority, that he is of more value than many 
Sparrows, 

The same scale of values applies, tho in a less degree to 
teaching. If it were necessary to kill a dozen cats to 
impress on the mind of one pupil the workings of the 
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mammalian heart, no true teacher would hesitate to do 
it; and whether it is necessary only the teacher can 
decide. The chemical laboratories and the dissecting 
rooms require several human victims a year, either 
teacher or pupil, in the ‘‘illustration of well-known 
facts”; yet there is no movement on foot to abolish 
experimental methods. 

There is little doubt, however, that the anti-vivisection 
movement will prevail. The rising tide of superstition 
and intolerance now sweeping over the world carries 
this, like many worse things, with it. Already teachers 
in high schools and colleges have lost reputation or 
position, because they conscientiously taught in the way 
they thought best. No doubt laws such as have shut 
out England from participation in the advance of modern 
medicine and surgery, will soon be passed in this coun- 
try, and our students will be forced toseek a land where 
freedom of learning and teaching still prevails. 

LaRAMIE, WYO. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE opening of the Fifty-fourth Congress was a good 
deal of a flower show—chrysanthemums in the lead, and 
yellow the favorite color. Everybody declared it was on 
account of the great number of new members, many of 
whom are slim young men, who might well be termed 
**beardless boys.” There were horseshoes for luck, 
anchors for hope, crosses and crowns—those emblems of 
present trial and future reward—to say nothing of the 
infinite variety of baskets and bouquets, tied with yards 
of yellow ribbons to match the big yellow flowers. The 
effect was gorgeous; and it was a relief to the eye to see, 
here and there, a bunch of roses or violets as refreshing 
exceptions, and all the sweeter and mure beautiful. In 
the House of Representatives the Speaker’s desk was 
graced bya cluster of long-stemmed American Beauty 
roses on one side, and on the other small pink roses, held 
by narrow ribbons of red, white and blue. It was in 
perfect taste—as perfect as Mr. Reed’s little speech it- 
self—simple and dignified, thoroughly genuine and above 
criticism. 

The only new thing interjected in the opening of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress was the heretofore unheard-of 
regulation admitting the public by tickets. There are, 
in the Senate and House, as most people know, certain 
galleries reserved for the Diplomatic Corps, the Presi- 
dent’s family, and the families of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. These galleries are a permanent reservation, 
but all others are open to the public, on the plan of first 
come, first served. It is not unusual, at the opening of 
Congress and other occasions of special interest, for peo- 
ple to go to the Capitol as early as 9 a.M. to secure good 
seats, and wait patiently until twelve. Of course there 
are immense crowds, the overflow filling the door- 
ways and halls. But no harm ever comes from such 
use of the public galleries, even in times of the greatest 
political excitement. It is difficult to understand, there- 
fore, in the light of a hundred years or more of expe- 
rience altogether favorable to open galleries, why the 
Fifty-fourth Congress should reserve the public galleries 
and enforce a rule of admission by ticket as rigidly as 
that of admission to galleries always reserved. 

There was no intimation of the new regulation, and 
naturally it was most unexpected. In fact, it was 
‘‘sprung” on the public, so to speak, and people who 
who went early were no better off than the late comers. 
All were confronted by the demand for tickets, at the 
foot of the stairways, which were guarded by police. 
The whole performance was quite suggestive of the high- 
wayman’s ‘‘ Your money or your life.” It was nota 
question of getting into the galleries simply, but the 
more hopeless one of getting up the stairways leading 
to the galleries. At the same time, while no person was 
permitted to pass up the stairways without a ticket, 

those who went upin the elevators were not challenged. 
Comparatively few, however, could goin the elevators, 
and the main crowd was at the stairways. Of course, 
hundreds of people, who were strangers and to whom 
the opening ceremonies meant so much, went away bit- 
terly disappointed. The more persistent, or I shouldsay, 
those who ‘‘ know the ropes,” discovered in time that 
tickets for the House could be obtained at the office of 
the Clerk of the House. It need hardly be added that 
their importunities made the life of that official some- 
thing of a burden for several hours. The tickets were 
signed by the clerks and doorkeepers respectively of the 
Senate and House. But nobody pretends to say that, 
while these officers must bear the blame, they, on their 
own hook, reserved the public galleries and issued 
printed tickets of admission. On the contrary, back of 
them was the authority of the Senate and House. Sen- 
ators and Representatives maintain a significant reti- 
cence, and none give any reason for what seemed to be 
extraordinary precaution, and certainly unwarranted, 
exclusion of the public from galleries set apart by Con- 
gress itself for the special use of the people. 

Congresses are much alike in the opening ceremonies. 
It is always pleasanter if there has been fall house-clean- 
ing. For the first time in many years, there was not 
only fall house-cleaning, but good work on the walls. 
This is very marked in the Senate, where the artistic 
touch of the decorator’s brush has restored the frescoes 
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and delicate carvings, and gilt worn off ages ago is now 
bright and new. New carpets of a soft green shade have 
been laid, and unsightly spots everywhere have disap- 
peared. The best work of all, perhaps, is seen on the 
desks, which now show the material of which they were 
made—beautiful mahogany, but for years so coated with 
varnish and dirt that they could as well have been com- 
mon pine. All the dirt and varnish have been scraped 
off, and the wood treated to a finish that brings out the 
natural grain of. the mahogany, and makes the desks as 
ornamental as useful, There has been a revolution 
among the chairs, and the all sorts of chairs which 
looked as if picked up in a junk shop, have been turned 
out. In their places are handsome, straight-backed, 
mahogany armchairs, with seats of Turkish leather, 
finished in harmony with the desks. The old swing- 
ing baize doors, that suggested that American intem- 
perate institution, the Saloon, have been discarded, and 
heavy mahogany doors hung, which have glass panels, 
and permit more light. Similar work was done in the 
Houge where new carpets of a soft red give a warmth 
of color. 

The opening of the Fifty-fourth Congress was abso- 
lutely devoid of excitement, but not lacking in enthusi- 
asm. In the House, interest centered in Mr. Reed, then 
spread to the new members who make the big majority 
on the Republican side. The election of Mr. Reed to the 
office of Speaker was a foregone conclusion, and his 
speech on taking the Chair was just as truly the right 
thing, as everybody expected it would be. Phys- 
ically, Mr. Reed looks better and younger than when he 
left the Speaker’s chair four years ago. Mentally he is a 
larger man ; he has grown in a dignity at once fine and 
strong, with no self-consciousness of his power, but none 
the less impressing everybody with the conviction that 
the big man from Maine is the man of the hour—master 
of the situation. 

A curious luck followed the old members in the draw- 
ing of seats. It was the usual straight and simple meth- 
od of the blindfolded young man and the marbles which 
he drew out of the box ; but, strange to say, with but a 
few exceptions during the first part of the drawing, the 
new members had it all their own way, their names 
coming in rapid succession until they occupied the most 
desirable seats. One of the first names called was that 
of R. B. Mahany, of Buffalo, N. Y., who rushed out of 
the crowd of members in the rear of the chamber, down 
one aisle and up another, dropping into the seat for the 
past four years occupied by Mr. Reed, where he sat with 
a broad smile of intense satisfaction lighting up his face, 
He had had his eye on the coveted seat, and his pleasure, 
so frankly expressed, created hearty applause. Mr. Ma- 
hany is one of the young, new members, probably not 
much under thirty, but does not look twenty five. He is 
in a fair way of being regarded as the handsomest man 
in the House. Tho of Irish blood, as his name indicates, 
the young member from Buffalo is of a purely Spanish 
type. 

Another of the young, new men is George B. McClel- 
lan, also of New York, and, as is pretty well known, the 
son of General McClellan. His smooth, boyish face gives 
him even a more youthful appearance than Mr. Mahany, 
Young McClellan was also lucky in the choice of seats, 
drawing one in the front row near the main aisle, and 
quite under the “‘Speaker’s eye.” He bears no resem- 
blance to his distinguished father, tho of like political 
faith—a Democrat. But, as a man in the gallery re- 
marked, ‘‘The son of Little Mac isn’t a bad-looking 
fellow.” 

Representative Boutelle was one of the few among old 
members to be called early, and he secured his old seat, 
which is directly in front of the ‘‘Tom Reed” seat. Rep- 
resentative Dingley, who has been in the House sixteen 
years, was far less lucky; and he had to take a back seat, 
all that was left when his name was called. Representa- 
tive Cannon was also among the last, and equally un- 
lucky. One began to realize what the Republican ma- 
jority meant when, after every seat on that half of the 
House had been filled, the overflow of Rapublicans filled 
the entire first block of seats on the Democratic side, and 
yet a number were still waiting a call. By contrast, the 

Democrats in the next two blocks looked like a handful, 
and showed up the extremely small minority. The last 
block of seats on the Democratic side was a mixture of 
the two, Republicans and Democrats. Among them 
were Representative Hitt, of Illinois, who has been in 
the House sixteen years, and General Henderson, of 
Iowa, who has been there fourteen years. They came 
in on the last call, and there was nothing left for them 
but these out-of-the-way seats on the Democratic side. 
No two men are more radically Republican, but no two 
would be more agreeable personally to the Democrats, 
who, if they did not welcome Mr. Hitt and Mr. Hender- 
son with ‘“‘ open arms,” gave them a reception so cordial 
that it was followed by general applause and laughter. 
The two ex-Speakers of the House, Representative Grow, 
of Pennsylvania, and Representative Crisp, of Georgia, 
were by curtesy allowed to select their seats before the 
drawing took place. Mr. Crisp chose aseat near the one 
he occupied before he became Speaker. Mr. Grow se- 
lected his old seat, near the middle aisle of the Repub- 
lican side. 
While the House is restless and noisy, and now with 
its three hundred and forty-four members more than 
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ever impossible to keep track of, the Senate is not yet too 
large for the crowds in the galleries to grasp understand- 
ingly. Besides, the Senate seldom or never loses its re- 
pose of manner. For this reason many people found it 
more restful, tho not as interesting, they said, as the 
House; there was nothing new at the opening. To be 
sure, there were a number of new Senators, and a num- 
ber of the re-elected sworn in; but the new men, unlike 
the new men in the House, sat quietly back in their 
chairs and looked on, with apparently as much interest 
as people in the galleries, Senator Sewell, of New Jer- 
sey, and Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, who had 
been there before, appeared to feel most at ease, and 
quite as if they were at home in the Senatorial atmos- 
phere. Mr, Elkins looks a trifle older, a trifle grayer, 
and somewhat stouter; but his smiling face expressed 
entire satisfaction with the result of elections in West 
Virginia. He has a charming wife; and when he was 
President Harrison’s Secretary of War their house was 
one of the most delightful in the Cabinet circle. Sengtor 
Sewell is a bachelor, rated as a progressive, up-to-date 
man on all questions except that of the “‘ new woman.” 
He was a member of the Executive Committee on 
Awards at the Columbian Exposition. It was out at the 
Exposition that Mr. Sewell said to a woman, one of the 
Judges: ‘‘Madame, if I could have my way, women 
should have nothing whatever to do with the Fair.” As 
women were having things pretty much their own way 
out there, she had the advantage ; and she replied sweet- 
ly, but none the less firmly: ‘* But you can’t have your 
way.” 

Among older Senators, not one perhaps holds his own, 
as to age, so well as Senator Frye. Time seems to have 
forgotten him. Here is the proof. A young man on my 
right, by way of filling a pause, remarked : “‘ It is eigh- 
teen years since my last visit to Washington. I don’t 
know any body in the House now, and mighty few in the 
Senate. But there is Frye, of Maine. I knew him the 
minute I put eyes on him. Seems to me he basn’t 
changed a bit, for he looks just as he did eighteen years 
ago. Then he was over in the House. But he looks as 
young as ever.” 

Changes in the seats of Senators have taken place, and 
some of the old Senators have shifted to more desirable 
locations. Many desks have histories that are interest- 
ing. Senator Cockrell bas the desk once used by Jeffer- 
son Davis. Senator Allison occupies the seat once used 
by Hannibal Hamlin ; Senator Walthall takes that oc- 
cupied by Oliver P. Morton; Senator Hoar has Charles 
Sumner’s desk ; Senator Teller that of ‘‘ Zach” Chand- 
ler; Senator Hale, Mr. Blaine’s desk; the old seat of Ros- 
coe Conkling is now occupied by Senator Murphy, of 
New York ; Senator Lodge sits in Henry Wilson’s seat ; 
Senator Cullom has Senator Logan’s desk. 
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ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE first fruit of the labors of the Municipal Art So- 
ciety in the decoration of the sadly barren walls of our 
public buildings was unveiled last month in the Court 
Room of Oyer and Terminer. Everybody who goes along 
lower Broadway bas noticed the “ Bridge of Sighs” over 
Franklin Street connecting the new Criminal Court Build- 
ing, not a bad specimen of modern municipal architecture, 
with the Tombs, heavy with Egyptian lotus pillars and 
pylon walls. The Court Room of Oyer and Terminer is one 
of six in the new building ; may the remaining five be as 
successfully decorated ! 

It will be remembered that the Municipal Art Society, 
which was organized in March, 1893, ‘‘ to provide adequate 
sculptural and pictorial decorations for the public build- 
ings and parks in the city of New York,” arranged early in 
1894 for a competition for the decoration of this room, in 
which the first prize,a commission to execute the work 
for $5,000, was awarded to Mr. Edward Simmons. He is 
essentially a draughtsman with a sculptor’s mastery of 
simple, strong line; his thought is clear and elevated, and 
if he does not add thereto the witchery of enticing color, 
neither did the great decorators, Michal Angelo and 
Raphael. 

The decoration of the room is, with the exception of the 
three panels behind the Judge’s seat, in quiet, flat tints, 
the ceiling a light gray blue, the frieze and windowshades 
of a pale apple greea, the woodwork oak, the dado golden 
brown. All the figures of the composition are draped in 
whiie,and the three male figures in the right panel (Human 
Progress taking the fetters from the slave and teaching to 
measure the sphere), and the three female figures in the 
left panel (the Fates), are seated upon marble benches; the 
symmetrical effect still further increased by the marble 
column on the side toward the central panelin each. The 
central figure of Justice, noble, free and helpful, stands 
before an iron-studded door, with the arms of the city of 
New York supported above it by cherubs. She holds in 
her right hand a crystal globe emblematic of power, and 
in her left, draped in a national flag, she holds the scales. 
Attendant boys,svmmetrically placed at the foot of the 
steps, bear the sword of condemnation and the dove of ac- 
quittal. The youngest of the three Fatesis a beautiful 
figure, with upturned face irradiated with the joy of 
motherhood, the baby in her lap playing with the thread 
of its destiny. That is the most beautifal, “‘ Justice” the 
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strongest and noblest, and the central figure of the male 
group is the least successfui of these admirable figures. 
The idea of the panels would seem to be that Justice, like 
Fate with her shears, must be for all; that Progress, 
freeing the slave and teaching the ignorant, will make 
purer justice possible. While admiring fully the high, in- 


telligent thought and masterly execution of this decora-~ 


tion, one may wish that when one of the other rooms comes 
to be decorated, Divine Love and Human Sympatay may 
aid cold Intelligence in giving insight to Justice. 

Since the Municipal Art Society is dependent upon an- 
nual membership fees of five dollars, and upon life mem- 
berships of fifty dollars, nothing more can be attempted 
until the treasury fills up again. Surely the Society has 
proved its capacity for the discharge of its beneficent mis- 
sion by the success of this first commission. We have only 
the most heartfelt congratulations for Mr. Simmons; and 
we hope the time will soon come when this great city will 
no longer leave her town hails and court houses bare and 
sordid, while her studios, exhibitions and the houses of her 
private citizens show that she is rich in art. 

The Lotus Club exhibition this month comprised forty 
of those queer, dear inimitable productions of early Italian 
and Gothic art. Whether Bacon wrote Shakespeare or 
somebody else painted, as the Tribune affirms, the Botti- 
eelli owned by Mr. Hearn, I am not able to decide; only, if 
Bacon wrote Shakespearean literature he was as great as 
Shakespeare, and if somebody else painted that picture he 
was as great as Botticelli and exactly like him in feeling. 
The Madonna has that sad remoteness, that almost indif- 
ference to the physical presence of the baby which his 
Madonnas have, while the little angels at the two sides 
look upon it with far more sympathetic comprehension ; 
and as one gazes the heart bows fora blessing from the 
little babe wita fingers folded in attitude of benediction. 
How decorative that formal almost bilateral arraage- 
ment of the circular picture! How beautiful the roses in 
two bronze vases at either hand, not nature but art. The 
arrangement almost absolutely symmetrical of Mr. Sim- 
mon’s decoration is a reminiscence of the best period—and 
a characteristic of serious art. I enjoyed also particularly 
at the Lotos Club the early Italian Correggio-like ‘.Ma- 
donna Infant and St. John,” lent by Mr. Otto Heinigke, 
and the Guido Reni ‘‘ Madonna” head, loaned by Mrs. G. 
A. Clapham, and the Albert Durer “ Hunting Scene,” 
loaned by Mr. Ichenhauser. The ‘‘ Head of Christ,” by 
Quentin Matsys, is perhaps quite as spiritually conceived, 
but the chemistry of suffering has poor material for saint- 
liness in that brutish model. 

People need especial training to appreciate the beauties 
of the old masters, and a semi-society affair like a club- 
picture exhibition, where people like to come and perforce 
look at the pictures, is educative to those who have not 
contracted the taste, and a joy to those who possess it. 

The Max Williams Company’s exhibition uf engraved 
portraits embraced many rare and notable prints. There 
were engravings after Sir Joshua Reynolds by Marechi, 
Hall, Jones, Fisher, and Doughty, of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Sheridan Boswell, Sterne and Johnson. The ‘‘ Walter 
Scott engraved by Walker after Raeburn, and the ‘*‘ Rob- 
ert Burns,” engraved by Cousius after Nasmyth are rare 
prints, and the Rajon etchings of Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Ten- 
nyson and Darwin, are growing rare. Hardly less inter- 
esting are the old engravings of Milton, Locke, Spenser, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Chaucer, etc., by Honbraken, and 
Vertue’s work calls for equal study. 

Mr. Walter L. Palmer’s exbibition at the Avery Galleries 
will hardly increase his reputation. They are generally 
snow scenes in which hardness and chalkiness are not 
easily avoided. ‘* Near the Catskills’’ and ‘‘ Hoar Frost’’ 
seem most free from those faults. The “‘ Moonrise over 
San Giorgio” is one of his best works, however. The 
moon with its reflection, the lazy-moving, warm-bued sail, 
the water and distance, are unusually well felt. 

John Lewis Brown, 1829-1890, a Frenchman in all but the 
sound of his name, knew the horse thoroughly from the 
jockey’s and sporting man’s standpoint. The orange red 
of a hunting coat with the complementary green note of 
landscape, bathed in mist, flecked with sunlight, or under 
the faint beamsof the moon, gave a constant keynote for 
his compositions. He was a moderate impressionist, and 
the kind of sorrel horse,whose coat shows pinkish luster in 
certain lights he painted with loving frequency. The 
Durand-Ruel Galleries display threescore of his works, 
including dry points and lithographs. Mr. George Du 
Maurier has sent, this time, to the Wunderlich Galleries 
another collection of his illustrations. His pleasant fun, 
his insight into character and his well-opposed sp>ts of 
color, carry him through in spite of wirey line and faulty 
drawing. Unlike Mr. Abbey’s drawings, recently shown 
there, a reproduction would give me as much pleasure as 
an original drawing by Da Maurier. 

In spite of lack of endowment fund or public subvention 
the Metropolitan Museum is constantly increasing its val- 
uable collections, until now, in fans, in musical iostru- 
ments andin Egyptian antiquities, it even outranks the 
Kensington Museum. The Longobardic gold ornaments 
and Etruscan and Roman jewelry, which were borrowed, 
are now owned by the Museum, and the Marquand collec- 
tion of European porcelain has received valuable additions. 
A Barye bronze, a crocodile devouring an aligator, is new, 
and extensive additions to the casts and to the Brown col- 
lection of musical instruments have been made. The fol- 
lowing is a tolerably complete list of the remaining new 
loans and acquisitions: Beauvais and Spanish tapestries, 
jars of the Incas, Greek vases and terra-cotta heads, gold 
chains and a silver cup—diamonds and rubies, a most beau- 
tiful and elaborately carved ivory triptych and an ivory 
entombment. Mr. Marquand has added to his gallery of 
old masters a Molyn (b. 1600), ‘‘ Landscape with Cottage’’; 
and * Tne Young Fisherman,” by Henry Inman, is the gift 
of Mr. S.P. Avery. There are loaned canvases outside the 
American pictures alluded to in a previous article, by 
Roybet, Kaemmerer, Dupré, Cabanel, Diaz and Schreyer. 


New York City. 
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Science. 

THE year 1895 so far has been a rather poor one for 
comets. Comet a was discovered on August 21st by Swift, 
in California, and is still under observation by large tele. 
scopes. It is an insignificant body, tho not without 
interest as being a new member of Jupiter’s large comet- 
family, having an oval orbit with a period of about seven 
years. Comet bisa return of Faye’s well known periodic 
comet, and was first picked up on September 26th at Nice, 
It is very unfavorably placed for observation this year on 
account of its great distance from the earth, and is ex- 
tremely small and faint—observable only with very large 
telescopes. Comet c was discovered on November 17th by 
Perrine at the Lick Observatory, and is bright for a tele- 
scopic comet, with atail about a degree long. It is visi- 
ble ia the morning an hour or two before sunrise, and is 
moving pretty rapidly southeast through the feet of Virgo, 
According to a preliminary orbit computed by Campbell, 
(but not based on sufficient observations to be very reliable), 
it is receding from the earth, but pearing the sun and in- 
creasing in brightness. It wil) pass perihelion about 
December 18th, and very likely may become visible to the 
naked eye, if not too deeply immersed in the morning 
twilight. It is probably a large comet, for its perihelion 
distance from the sun appears to be over one hundred and 
seventy million miles, and it is now (November 25th) fully 
two hundred and thirty million miles from the earth, a 
distance at which a small comet wonld hardly be visible, 
Comet d was discovered on November 2ist by Brooks, of 
Geneva, N. Y., in the southern edge of Hydra (R. A. 9h, 52m, 
Dec.—17° 40’). It is described as “‘ brightish.”” A provision- 
al orbit, computed at the Lick Observatory, has just 
come to hand. It indicates that the comet passed its 
perihelion on November 21st, at a distance of about eighty 
millions of miles from thesun, and is now moving pretty 
rapidly tothe north and slightly west, with brightnes3 
slightly increasing ; and that on December 6th it will be in 
the constellation of the Lynx, about halfway between 
Pollux and the stars « and «x Ursew Majoris, in the hear’s 
forepaw. 


...-Another sound-producing moth has been discovered. 
It has not been identified ; but.a writer in Nature says it is 
apparently a geometrid or slender-bodied bombyx, and an 
inhabitant of India. The sound is made during flight, and 
is a sort of clicking, which may be fairly imitated by strik- 
ing the nails of the thumb and forefinger together. The 
noise is made by the frenulum or bristle, or at least a stiff 
bristle projecting about a quarter of an inch, catching in 
the hind margin of the fore wings and the cortal margin of 
the hind wings. Mr. Holt thinks the noise thus made 
must be of a warning character, ‘‘as if the insect were 
edible it would help to enable bats and birds to find it.” 








School and College. 


IN our refererce recently to the resignation of Dr. Hill 
as President of Rochester University, we said it was attrib- 
uted to his failure to secure sufficient support for his 
policy of making the university undenominational. An 
eminent Baptist, who opposes Dr. Hill’s idea, writes us: 


There is no fight between the Seminary and University, Dr. 
Hill, a regularly ordained Baptist minister, as suon as he became 
President, began to condemn the fundamental views of Baptists. 
Hence Dr. Hill has not a friend among Baptists. Hence he re- 
tires and fights his battles in the newspapers and by nameless 
correspondents. 

Our Baptist contemporary, The Examiner, has this to say 
of Dr. Hill’s presidency and of the denominational question: 

“ He is a man of fine scholarship, and of great power of acqui- 
sition. Very few men have read more largely in his departments. 
He has always attached to him his pupils, not only by his scholar- 
ship, but by his personal character and his kindly curtesy. He 
has done much to modernize the university, greatly increasing 
the number of courses, and the facilities of instruction. During 
his presidency, the university has received $327,000, exclusive of 
the Fayerweather bequest, which is not yet settled. 

“It is well known to all who have read The Examiner for some 
years past, that a difference of opinion has existed between many 
of the old friends of the university and Dr. Hill as to its relation 
to the Baptist denomination. If we understand him aright (tho 
we are aware how difficult it is to state the position of another 
person), Dr. Hill has proposed that the institution should not 
continue to be controlled by the Baptists, but should become un- 
denominational. Against this tendency the Genesee Valley Bap- 
tist ministers’ conference have protested, andtheir protest hat 
been echoed by the members of the faculty of the Rochester Theo 
logical Sem inary.” 

It adds that it was well understood that the university 
was founded as a Baptist institution. Itsdenominational 
status was never a matter of question : 

“We see no reason why the University of Rochester, while re- 
taining the denominational character which the founders gave 
it. should not also enlist the cordial support of every liberal 
friend of learning in Rochester and in Western New York.” 


...-The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute (Tus- 
kegee, Ala.), of which Booker T. Washington is Principal, 
has just met with the serious loss of its barn by fire. The 
barn was the largest and best built of any in the State. 
While the building was ivsured for two-thirds of its value 
(all that could be secured), the loss of many valuable cows, 
a large quantity of feed, tools dairy outfit, etc., falls 
heavily on the schoolin the midst of the winter season, 
and Mr. Washington earnestly asks for help to replace the 
loss at once. This isthe first fire in the history of the in- 
stitution. 


....Henceforth tobacco is to be eschewed in the law de- 
partment of the Boston University. The following notice, 
which Dean Bennett has caused to be posted, is worthy of 
remembrance: 


“ Students who are unwilling to give up the use of tobacco 
while in this building mer withdraw, and the per propor er 
of their tuition tees will be returned upon Tcenand. her 
disc ussion, in addition to what has been held, seems unnec- 
essary. 
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Sinsc. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


ANEW choral organization’s début might be of timely 

interest in this great town just at present. That such 
would be the fact seems not quite reconcilable with an- 
other fact—that New York has so considerable a number 
of industrious vocal societies. But it isin wondering what 
a possible newcomer may do in the way of making up for 
the deficiencies of the established ones that one goes to 
hear its efforts with an affectionate and cheerful heart. 
No—New York does not need many more choral societies ; 
but we do very much need better ones. We need societies 
that will build up and keep up a large and tolerably juicy 
sort of repertory. Thereis room for societies that will 
make amends for the dried—would it were cut, as well— 
and grisly anatomy of the record of choral performances 
on a large scale in this town within at least ten or a dozen 
winters, Since the New York Choral Society, directed by 
Theodore Thomas, was in the hight of its work we have not 
fared well in the way of hearing choral works of large dimen- 
sions. The choice has been hackneyed, the performances 
dull. The Oratorio Society could do much, but it does not 
The German clubs are energetic, but they are limited in 
field. The Musical Art Society, quite a recent agent, has 
done some excellent service as tomanner; butits programs 
have not been made with solidity, it appears to be still in the 
stage of feeling its way ; and besides Mr. FrankDamrosch’s 
choir was founded with a special aim at singing a cappella 
music, and such things as Mozart’s and Verdi’s Requiems, 
the great Bach and Beethoven Masses, Liszt’s Cathedral 
of Gran Mass, and so on, are rather outside its constitu, 
tion. Yes, there is room fora thoroughly good and wide. 
awake choral body here. Some day we shall haveit. The 
foregoing remarks have grown out of reflections on the 
first concert of Mr. Frank Dossert’s New York Musical 
Society, which occurred on Saturday night in Carnegie 
Hall. Its promises in print and in advance have been 
gracious and particular. We hope that they can be kept 
and the zeal of Mr. Dossert and his singers is honest and 
evident, albeit Saturday’s initiation was not highly in- 
spiriting. The Society sang Saint-Satns sacred can- 
tata “The Deluge”; and a new secular one “The 
Lily Nymph,” by G. W. Chadwick; and without 
much relevancy, but evidently greatly to the audi- 
ence’s interest, Mr. Paderefski was an instrumental 
soloist and played with great applause his ‘‘ Polish Fan- 
tasia,” for the second time in New York. The vocal solo- 
ists of the evening were Mrs. de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Frederic 
Dean, and the Messrs. William H. Rieger, H. Evans Wil- 
liams and Archie Crawford, all competent singers. Mrs. de 
Vere Sapio is much more than that. ‘The Deluge,” seri- 
ously as Saint-Saéns has conceived it, is not an interesting 
work; and only its Prelude has ever proved really popular. 
It was hardly worth while; and it was raggedly delivered. 
Mr. Chadwick’s cantata is a graceful one in invention and 
artistically scored throughout. It was on this occasion 
acceptable as a contrast. But from number to number, 
it keeps on rather too steadily reminding one of what the 
old nursery-rhyme assures us that little girls are made of. 
It treatment is the work of a superior musician ; but it is 
sugary and sugary again, and so much linked sweetness 
cloys. Mr. Dossert’s chorus seems to have good voices and 
earnest workers. In ‘‘The Lily Nymph” good work was 
done. But (at least the other evening) the male singers 
are not many enough, and the effect was not that of a well- 
balanced and stable choir. Mr. Dossert’s control over it 
was firmer than over his orchestra—an excellent one. 
Altogether a verdict on the New York Musical Society’s 
outlook should be held over—in justice as wellas kindness. 
It may be that more decisive signs will come that Mr. 
Dossert has in charge the stalwart, refined and responsible 
chorus-choir for which, as has been said, there is room 
and to spare. 

It isto be questioned whether any of the long list of 
strong performances, that doubtless will occupy the Metro- 
politan’s patrons until the middle of February, are to oc- 
cupy the regular public as unqualifiedly as the ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” ones, Certainly one may query whether any 
coming waves of interest can mount higher. On Thursday 
evening—that night being the first of the special subscrip- 
tion for German representations—the huge music-drama 
was given with the same honors to the protagoniats, Mme. 
Nordica, Mme. Brema and the Messrs.de Reszkéand Kasch- 
mann—in no wise overlooking Mr. Seidl. A good deal of 
European attention already has been drawn to this striking 
incident into which historic elements enter quite beyond 
even the brilliant records of a campaign of Mr. Abbey and 
Mr. Grau. On Monday night, in ‘ Lohengrin,” Mme. Lola 
Beeth made her American entrée as Elsa—a début less 
effective and capable of showing the best qualities of this 
favorite Viennese soprano than had been anticipated. Mme. 
Beeth acted well, but sangill, with incessant nervousness, 
and altogether did scanty justice to her reputation. An- 
other appearance should be more kind to her. On Wednes- 
day evening “Hamlet” was taken up, with Mr. Kasch- 
mann in the title-role, and Mme. Calvé as Ophélia—an 
Ophelia unique and perfect, vocally and as an im- 
Personation, beyond an that the present genera- 
tion has been privi to hear and see. It com- 
pensated for the leaden dullness of Thomas’s monochro- 
matic opera. On Friday evening Mme. Calvé was heard 
again in “‘Carmen”’; on Saturday afternoon the intensities 
Ma — Santuzza thrilled a large audience. Miss Aurelia 
M u as Lola was a useful newcomer on this occasion, and 

r. Lubert sang Turiddu well. The afternoon also 
afforded “La Traviata,” with Mme. Frances Saville, Miss 

ohn maiater, Mr. Ancona and Mr. Cremonini. Saturday 

Mon t offered @ capital “Trovatore”’ performance, with 

ote poe spo Traubmann singi thoroughly to 

M on very short notice and in German, in place of 

me. Nordica, who was ill. Mme. Traubmann is a vastly 

More authoritative artist than during her former fraulein 
— Old Metropolitan days. The greetings that she re- 

te on that first reappearance were deserved. Mme. 


telli was an Azucena suchas one wishes all Azucenas 


were, Mr. Russitafio a nstaking and tuneful Manrico 
and a débutant, Mr. aimondt, did what Fernando has t 
T le words go to 


+ entire credit. The same 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE President’s annual Message, which was sent to 
Congress December 34, is very long and is divided almost 
equally between the statement of our relations to foreign 
countries and an account of our financial affairs. With 
reference to the controversy between Great Britain and 
Venezuela the President says that our Government ‘‘is 
firmly opposed to a forcible increase by any European 
power of its territorial possessions on this continent,’ and 
that therefore “it is bound to protest against the enlarge- 
ment of British Guiana in derogation of the rights and 
against the will of Venezuela.’”’ He acknowledges the 
peaceful settlement of the “‘ Alianca”’ affair ; says the time 
has not yet come to recognize the rights of belligerency 
in Cuba; again recommends the payment of the Bering 
Sea claims of $425,000; calls attention to the destruction’ 
wrought amoag the seals of Bering Sea by pelagic seal- 
ing; speaks of the unfavorable attitude of Germany 
respecting American food products and American life in- 
surance, suggesting the advisability of retaliation; re- 
cites the steps taken for the protection of American mis- 
sionaries and American interests in China; describes the 
situation in Turkey and says that Minister Terrell has 
carried out the orders of our State Department with 
great energy; approves the action of the French Chambers 
concerning a permanent treaty of arbitration, and advises 
the acceptance of the invitation to take part in an inter- 
national exposition at Paris in 1900; and again urges that 
we retire from our tripartite agreement concerning Samoa 
as soon as possible. The gist of his statements concerning 
the financial problems of the Government is that we ought 
as soon as possible to retire our greenbacks from circula- 
tion. He suggests that the National banks be allowed to 
increase the circulation of National bank notes on the basis 
of bonds to be issued by the Goverament at a low rate of 
interest. He deals telling blows atthe proposal of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, holding that it is 
partly responsible for the unfortunate condition of our 
financial affairs. He also speaks of the results of the 
McKinley Tariff as being unsatisfactory, but makes no 
recommendation concerning the deficit between the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government, believing that 
if the currency question is properly settled there is suffi- 
cient surplus in the Treasury to cover the needs of the 
Government. This parv of the Message includes a full 
Statement of the operations of the bond syndicate and a 
justification of them. 


....-Arrangements have been perfected in different parts 
of the country for raising fuads to send to the suffering in 
Turkey, Steps have been taken to organize a national 
committee with representatives of the different local com- 
mittees in this city, Boston, Chicago and elsewhere. The 
initiative in this was taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city, which passed a series of resolutions to 
that effect. It is hoped to secure the co-operation of the 
Red Cross Society, tho how effective that will be is not yet 
clear, Mass meetings have been held in different parts of 
the country, and people have been invited on every hand 
to send funds. Any funds sent to the American Board, 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, or to Spencer Trask, 27 Pine 
Street, New York City, will be forwarded at once either to 
the English committee acting through the British Con- 
suls, or the American missionaries in Constantinople. 


....-Lord Dunraven has announced his intention of com- 
ing tothiscountry. He is expected to sail on the eleventh 
of December. The committee appointed by the New York 
Yacht Club to investigate the charges has been increased 
by the appointment of the Hon. E. J. Phelps, late United 
States Minister to England, and Captain A. T. Mahan, of 
the United States Navy, the well-known naval authority. 


...-Comparatively little has been done in Congress 
through the week. After the receipt of the President’s 
Message the House adjourned until Friday. In the Senate 
there were speeches in favor of recognizing the Cuban 
insurgents and resolutions for the protection of Americans 
in Turkey; also some financial bills presented by Messrs. 
Mills and Chandler. 


..-.The Board of Police Commissioners of this city have 
appointed as Chief of the Department, Inspector Conlin, 
who, since the retirement of Chief Byrnes, has been acting 
chief. An examination was held which he passed success- 
fully, and he enters upon his work with the cordial in- 
dorsement of all. 


....Lord Salisbury’s reply to Secretary Olney’s note on 
the Venezuelan question was received by the British Am- 
bassador at Washington on December 6th; but its con- 
tents have not been made public, the President being away 
on a hunting trip. 


...-Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced his decision not to be a candidate for re-election to 
the United States Senate. 


...-The new Constitution for South Carolina was ratified 
and signed by the Convention on December 4th, after which 
it adjourned sine die. 





FOREIGN. 

..-.In Turkey the situation remains about the same. 
The question of the extra guardships in Constantinople has 
not yet been settled, and while there are very many ramors 
as to increased demands by the ambassadors, nothing defi- 
nite seews to have been done. The reports coming in con- 
tinually from the interior show that the process of mas- 
sacre and pillage, especially the latter, is going on every- 


- where, and the number of people left destitute is estimated 


at anywhere from 250,000 to 500,000. More and more is it 
evident that the worst is being done by the Turkish soldiers 
under the direct orders of the Government, and where 
the wandering Kurds are chiefly responsible for the direct 
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acts they are practically allowed free rein by the Gov- 
ernment. Minister Terrell, having pressed very hard for 
the missionaries to wichdraw from the fiela to a place 
of safety, they have refused, giving four special reasons : 
thit they are needed to care for the property of the 
Boards, to preserve the schools from being scattered 
and destroyed; their departure would leave the 
native Christians in danger, and terror, and their presence 
serves to restrain the bloodthirsty impulses of even the 
most fanatical Moslem. The most significant single 
event during the week has been the fleeing of Said Pasha, 
President of the Council of State, and formerly Grand 
Vizier, to the British Ambassador for protection. Every 
effort has been made to get him to return to the palace, and 
he persistently refuses, claiming that his life is in danger. 
The other embassies support the British Embassy in giving 
him protection, There have been numerous reports of 
ultimatums, but they arenot verified. ‘The Sultan has ap- 
parently gained much courage from the evident disposi- 
tion of the German Government not to share in coercive 
measures. Meanwhile reports continue to come of ter- 
rible destitution in all parts of the country, and there are 
urgent appeals for help for those who are starving. In 
Arabia revolt is spceading tosuch a degree that the Indian 
pilgrims on arriving at Jeddah were waroed that it was 
unsafe for them to proceed to Mecca without an escort. 
Medina is entirely surrounded by insurgents. 


... Dispatches from St. Petersburg report that China 
has asked Russia whether she would be willing, if request- 
ed to do so, to send an army corps to help» suppress the re- 
bellion in North China, The rebel elemeat seem to have 
been increasing in strength. They have already overrun 
the proviace of Kansub and seized its capital, capturing 
two thousand prisoners, thirty guns and a large quantity 
of ammuaition, provisions, etc. At the same time come 
rumors from the south of an attempt to capture Canton by 
a secret organization in Hongkoag. Reports received at 
Washington indicate that the Chinese Government has 
done everything possible to facilitate the investigation of 
the riots at Chen-tu, supporting the commission by every 
means in its power, and directing the provincial judge of 
the province to co-operate with them. 


..»e The Reichstag opened on December 3d with very sim- 
ple ceremonies, the Emperor not being present. Consider- 
able interest was manifested in the retirement of the 
Minister of the Interior. It was generally supposed that 
the Socialist opposition to him would be too strong, but 
the latest accounts indicate that he will continue in his 
office. [tis said that a temporary bill will be introduced 
as early as possible to protect Germans who desire to form 
societies from falling a prey to Prussian laws, under which 
the Socialist societies have been closed. 


.... The report of the Parliamentary commission in Sofia 
that has been inquiring into the acts of the ministry of the 
late Premier Stamouloff reports many abuses of power, in- 
cluding acts of violence, and recommends that all the 
members of that Cabinet be impeached. 


.... Lhe French Government has consented to communi- 
cate to this Government the contents of the documents in 
the case of Mr, Waller, altho it claims that it does so 
purely as a matter of curtesy, not because it concedes 
that this Government has any right to demand them. 


.-..Sir Mathew Ridley. the English Home Secretary, has 
at last undertaken to reconsider the case of Mrs. May- 
brick. Herfriends are hopeful that he will find grounds 
to release her. 

....George Augusta Sala, a well-known English journal- 
ist, died at London, December 8th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


The Interior thinks that if Moses, living in a literary age, 
did not write—did not even send a contribution to the editor of 
the Pentateuch, with the price marked in the upper left-hand 
corner and inclose stamps, then he was the meekest man that 
ever lived, sure enough !—The Watchman. 





....Practically every penny that was subscribed here toward 
the recent American loan has been got back through the expan- 
sion in the exports of woolens and worsteds; but the United 
States bas not confined her increased purchases to those articles. 

. On the other hand, we have paid a good deal less for 
American wheat, flour, bacon, hams, cheese, tallow and cotton, 
to mention only those articles in which the contraction is most 
apparent.—London Financial News. 


...-One of the great trials of the newspaper profession is that 
members are compelled to see more of the sham of the world 
than any other profession. Through every newspaper office day 
after day go all the weaknesses of the world—all the vanities 
that want to be puffed, all the revenges that want to be reaped, 
all the mistakes that want to be correctwd, all the dall speakers 
that want to bethought eloquent, all the meanness that wants to 
get its wares noticed gratis in order to save the tax of the adver- 
tising column, all men who want to be set right who were never 
right, all the crack-brained philosophers with stories as long as 
their hair and as gloomy as their fingernails in the morning be- 
reft of soap—all the bores who come to stay five minutes, but talk 
five hours.—Dr. T. DeWitt TALMAGE. 


..-.1t has long been a tradition in our colleges that every stu 
dent was bound to stand by every other student, and to shield 
him from the consequences of rufflanly, dishonest, and often 
criminal acts, at the expense of no end of lying and perjury; and 
that the great business of college officials was to stand between 
the criminal and the law, and to try to shield the offender, or at 
any rate to get him off as easily as possible. A special moral law 
was supposed to exist for students. What would be lying, steal- 
ing, assault, outrage, in a citizen, was but ‘a lark” or “ hazing ” 
in a student. President Raymond, of Union College, has seta 
marked example in a contrary direction. Two students were 
suspected of robbery. He satisfied himself that his suspicions 
were well grounded, and imniediately turned them over to the 
police, who discovered a large amount of stclen property in the 
possession of the students. His example is worthy of all admira- 
tion and imitation. The only practical trouble isthat in the vil- 
lages where many of our colleges are situated, there is no police 
worthy of the name.—The Examiner. 
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NOTICES. 





gr" All communications for the Editorial. Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

§2” All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P. 0. Box 2787. 

i" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

@@" No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not ily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

"We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 

xpressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

2 Persons cesiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return, Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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130 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK, December 12th, 1896. 
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AT HOME. 

It was He who had not where to lay his head that 
talked most about bis Father and his Father's house of 
mapy marsions, It was the homeless aposile that had 
most to say about being at home with the Lord and 
longed most there to be present with Him. 

Wandering, pilgrimage, oj urning satisfy no right- 
minded man, One can endure it, if necessary, but only 
as one looks forward to the home at the end of the 
journey. Rest, comfort, peace is only athome. When 
the business is done which compels one to wander, the 
wealth gathered for which one toiled afar, then he re- 
joices to turn his steps back to his native land and come 
again to his own home and make there his rest. 

Rest and home gotogether. Heaven is not only called 
home, but it is there, in that home, that there remaineth 
a rest for the people of God. Here the Sabbath is 
both the home day and the rest day; there the eternal 
home is the eternal Sabbath. 

This past week ten thousand earthly homes, as we call 
them, have been broken up. From those homes the 
father has been taken, or the mother been taken. Out 
into what unknown, wandering sphere have they passed 
from the homes of their love? 

Wé ask that question because we see so dimly and from 
the wrong side of the river. Wasthistheirhome? This 
place, where they tarried only for thirty or forty or sev- 
enty years, and then passed on into the endless abiding 
of their Father’s house? The door of that house is ever 
open, and as we pass one by one into that other life the 
multitude of those gone home before come out, company 
by company, family by family, to greet with warmest 
welcome each new arrival,a welcome home; home after 
long wandering, many dangers; but now wandering 
and dangers over, home at last. 

One may make the most of his earthly home, just as a 
schoolboy decks his room with pictures brought from his 
father’s house, or as a solditr hangs his trophies about 
his tent. But itis not home. There is no real home on 
earth ; nothing permanent, nothing we can hold and 
keep. Beit treasure or be it friend, we must give it up 
when we go. Call it, then, a tent, a school, a wilderness 
lodge, an inn of a night, but call it not home, A home 
is permanent, where we can stay. 
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A home is where the household is, where the father 
liver. The great multitude of our households are not 
here; they are there. The Father is there. Not Jesus 
alone could call it ‘‘my Father’s house”; we can each 
say the same. He is our Father. Jesus is our elder 
Brother, and he bids us call the Master of that house in 
Heaven ‘‘ our Father.” When one of the few members 
of ovr homes of a day goes home he goes to the great 
assembly of his dear ones ; he goes to the embrace of his 
Father ; he is welcomed by his Brother, and by the mul- 
\itude of other brothers and fathers and mothers that 
await him in their permanent and most blessed home. 
Then call it not home here from which so many have 
gone and from which the others will all go; but call 
that home where all ours are and will be. And say with 
Paul that it is better to be at home with the Lord, better 
for you, better for the loved one whom God called 
home Jast week. Be content to stay here at school, or 
here on soldier’s duty for a while, if your Fatber bids it : 
but remember th&t all this time you are absent from 
home. Every day shortens the absence, every night 
brings you nearer home. ; 

This is ure thought which gives the Christian peace. 
Who is afraid to go home? Whois afraid to die but he 
whose faith has not seen that home? There is nothing 
sadder than the old age which must look to the end, and 
cannot see or hope beyond it. There is infinite peace in 
the heart of him who sees before him but a narrow 
stream, and beyond it the home of his thoughts and 
hopes. 

* Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Thee I roam ; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 
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THE PRESIDENT ON OUR FOREIGN AND 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 








PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S Message is about equally 
divided between our foreign and financial affairs. He 
treats our relations with other countries at such length 
asto involve much wearisome detail. To say that it 
might have been greatly condensed is to make a criti- 
cism that would justly apply to many previous messages. 
The whole document is of inordinate length, and yet it 
embraces practically only two topics. It would be a 
great gain to those who desire to have an intelligent idea 
of our governmental affairs if these annual messages 
were reduced at least one-half. They would be more 
widely read and, on the whole, better understood, 

There is little to be said in criticism of the President’s 
position upon the more important foreign questions en- 
gaging the attention of our Government. He voices 
very nearly the Americaa views respecting the contro- 
versy between Great Britain and Venezuela. He thinks 
that, considering the nature of the question at issue, and 
the fact that Venezuela is a very weak nation, Great 
Britain ought to consent to arbitration, and that the 
arbitration should cover the whole controversy, includ- 
ing the claims for damages arising from the arrest of 
Englishmen io the disputed territory. It is understoed 
that such representations have been made from Wash- 
ington to the Government of Great Britain, and that a 
definite answer has been requested, and has just been 
received. 

The President’s position with reference to the recogni- 
tion of belligerency in Cuba is, we think, a sound one. 
We had already expressed, in connection with our sym- 
posium on Cuba, similar views. There is, however, one 
unfortunate phrase in the President’s Message—to the 
effect that the atrocities in Cuba have aroused in our 
country ‘‘a sentimental sympathy.” Sentimental is 
hardly the word to apply to feelings which are both just 
and humane, and it gives the President’s critics, who are 
extremely numerous, abundant opportunity to assail 
him. 

What he says about our financial affairs is said at 
great length, and much of it is said with a frankness 
and directness which are impressive. He sets forth 
quite fully the history of our attempt to maintain the 
gold reserve, explains the necessity for the issue of bonds 
by the present Administration for that purpose, lays 
much stress upon the importance of retiring the green- 
backs, and deals courageously and admirably with the 
silver craze. 

Some of the statements of his recent Message, however, 
are open to the gravest criticism. He says that one 
of the causes of the decrease of the gold reserve, under 
the present Administration, was the “* great falling off 
of exports” under the McKinley Tariff. That is a strange 
statement to make. It is directly contrary to the official 
reports. The exports, in 1889, were upward of $742,000,- 
000 ; in 1890 they rose to $858,000,000; in 1891 to $884 000,- 
000, in 1892 to $1,030,000,000 and in 1893 $347,665,000. It 
was not until it was known that the McKinley Tariff 
was to be revised thata decline began. It is absurd, in the 
face of these figures, to say that there was a “‘ great fall- 
ing off of exports” under that Tariff. He also’says that 
the Tariff of 1890 yielded insufficient revenue. This is 
also a singular statement, because the revenues were in 
excess of the expenditures during the period of the 
operation of that Tariff, and it was only after the new 
Administration came into office and the disastrous re- 
vision of the tariff was made that the receipts fell below 


the expenditures. We quote from the official reports ° 
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in proof of this. The McKinley Tariff was enacted in 
1890 : 


Year Receipts Expenditures. 
Pao bescccswoncseceee $458,544,000 $421.304.000 
—__ Per errr 425,868,000 415,954,000 
i ckverh>oaseen <cesinns 461,717,000 459,375,000 


The first deficit that appeared was in the fiscal 5 ear end- 
ing July ist, 1894, and amounted to over $70,000,000, 

The President also insists that the question of revenue 
and expenditure is not one of moment in our firancial 
situation. The great trouble is with our monetary sys- 
tem; and if we could only retire our greenbacks and 
issue bonds upon which our National banks could in- 
crease their circulation, everything would come all right. 
It was for this purpose and this purpose alone that his 
Administration issued $162,000,000 of bonds, adding that 
amount to ourindebtedness. But it will puzzle any finan- 
cier, it seems to us, to explain how the paying out of 
gold for notes, which are of equal value to the Govern- 
ment for the paym ent of expenses, could be the cause of 
the Government’s deficit. 

The income of the Government from the first of March, 
1893, to the first of November, 1895, was $841,000 000. in 
round numbers. The expenditures in the same period 
were $976 000 000. Here is a difference of $135,000 000, 
and this $135,000,000 is a deficit, and this deficit was not 
caused by the gold operations, but was eaused by the 
fact that tariff revision and other causes reduced our in- 
come below our ordinary expenditures. One would | ave 
supposed that, under these circumstances, the President 
would have some recommendation to make to Congress 
about the increase of our revenue. We have been run- 
niog behind at the rate of more than $4 200.000 a month 
since Mr. Cleveland took office; and while business 
has largely recovered from its prostration and our 
national revenue is larger, it is still insufficient, 
It is singular, we say, that the President should 
have passed over this undeniable fact as tho it were of no 
importance, and made no suggestion to Congress what- 
ever about increasing our revenues. The only explana- 
tion that we can suggest is that he does not want Con- 
gress to touch the tariff, altho it is a tariff which he him- 
self roundly denounced when it was adopted and made a 
law without his constitutional approval. 

Mr. Cleveland, it is sometimes said, is slow to perceive 
the drift of public opinion, and still slower to abandon 
any idea which he has espoused. This Message isan evi- 
dence that the charge is not altogether undeserved, Ap- 
parently he is convinced that the popular revulsion of 
1893 and 1894 and 1895 is a ma'ter which in no way con- 
cern$ him. He would have the country believe, if we 
rightly understand bis Message, that all the ills we have 
were inherited by the present Administration, that the 
new tariff is a beneficent creation, removing an incubus 
from our people, opening the markets of the world to our 
producers and opening our markets to foreign producers, 
and that with a deficit accumulating at the rate of nearly 
four and a quarter millions a month, our people could 
still be happy if only the greenbacks were retired. For- 
tunately we have a Congress which has a clearer under- 
standing of the situation. 
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“THE GLORIOUS COMPANY OF MARTYRS 
PRAISE THEE.” 


AnD who were this glorious company of martyrs of 
the old “Te Deum Laudamus” which we have sung 
these centuries? 

They were the martyrs of Nero, of Decius, of Diocle- 
tian, Fathers of the Church, saints and holy virgins 
whochose todie rather than deny the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They perished in R»me, in Constantinople, in Alexan- 
dria, in every city of the East where the Roman Em- 
perors bade them sacrifice to Jupiter, victims of the ten 
persecutions before Constantine rescued the Church from 
the clutch of pagan ferocity. No one can tell their num- 
bers, but they died by thousands, by the tens of thou- 
sands. Gibbon reduces the number below belief when 
he says that the victims of the Diocletian persecution, 
the last and worst of all, were less than two thousand. 
Schaff says that the number, without including the con- 
fessors who suffered mutilation, imprisonment and slav- 
ery, must have been much larger, but he would not in- 
dorse the extravagant number of 144 000 sometimes 
given, nor the 40,000 assigned to the persecution under 
Domitian. It is not probable that the total number of 
Christians killed was greater than the number slain in 
the Netherlands by Alva, who are reckoned by Catholic 
and Protestant historians all the way from fifty to one 
hundred thousand, 

With these great historical persecutions, whose de- 
tails fillour martyrologies and ecclesiastical histories, 
and whose names have supplied the Church with its long 
list of saints, we may now compare the persecutions 
of the Christians this present year in Turkey, by another 
antichristian occupant of the throne of Constantinople. 
Let it be understood that these are not mere political 
massacres ; they are Christian martyrdoms, These vic- 
tims have given up life because, under insult and oppres- 
sion, they have kept the faith of our Master. They 
might long ago have escaped their disabilities if they 
had been willing to take on their lips the name of Mo- 
hammed. There is not one of these slaughters from 
which the victims might not have saved themselves by 
professing the Moslem creed. Thousands have done #0 
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and liv», as did the libellatici of D‘ocletian. Those who 
refused to renonoce Caris have been sluin with fiendish 
torture. They are mart. r-, be itremembered then ; noth- 
jngless than Christian martyrs. Last Saturday’s news 
gave the names of three Protestaut Armenian pastor:, 
Mr. Tanzirian, of Itchnach, Mr. Krikor, of Kos, and Mr. 
At‘asian and wif-, of Hesenik, who ‘have been mur- 
«ered for refusing to abjure their faith and embrace 
Islamism.” But they are.oal; four among not less than 
fifty thousand, some say over one hundred thousand 
martyrs, mostly of the old Armenian Church, who bave 
preferred to die rather than ba false to their faith. This 
i3 the martyr age, and the blessed company of martyrs 
are coming up in our own day, and from the sama old 
martyr fields, by the tens of thousards to the throne of 
God to have p»rt in the first resurrection. The curse of 
Nero and of D ocletian rests on Abdul Hamid, and a 
heavier weight of blood than they ever shed. 

And Christian nations sit careless and idle asthe mul- 
titudes that crowded the circus tosee mea and maidens 
thrown t» the beasts, and watch ths slaughter of Chris- 
tian m2n by the Turk. Th: E operor William will not 
rsk the life of one Pomerasian grenadicr 10 save two 
million Armenian Coristians. Ru-sia and France are 
afraid England will somehow be helped if the Powers 
intervene: and England is afraid to move alone, and 
hopes that Nero Humid will *: restore order”; while the 
United States, whose citizens, more than avy other for- 
eigners, are concerned with the horrors of these massa- 
cres, must reach forth no strong hind lest some old 
policy of non-intervention io the poli ical quarrels of 
E trope may seem to be infringed. B tt this ‘s no politi- 
cal quarrel; it is a religious persecution, massacre, 
and in this day persecutors have no more rights than 
pirates. We have the right to protect Christians any where 
persecuted by barbarians, And Turk; are barbarians. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 








In our wission columns this week we give a detailed 
statemeat of the situation of the American missionaries 
in Turkey. That situation is indeed perilous in the ex- 
tureme. While as yet we have no word of loss of life, 
there is no telling what news any day may bring, not 
merely from the interior cities Lut from Constantinople 
itself, We wish that it were possible for us to tell, or 
«ven to know, the full story of heroism. Tne facts will 
be known io tine, and then we shall realize the calm 
tourage that has faced, and still faces, difficulties and 
dangers that recall the stories of the Indian mutiny and 
the early experiences in the South Seas. That protection 
against these dangers has been repeatedly promised and 
as repeatedly denied, makes them not less but more fear- 
ful; and with the admiration for the heroism there stirs 
also a sense of indignation that combioed Christendom 
snould stand aghast b: fore gangs of Kurds, und believe 
tbe weak lies of a treacherous Sultan. 

We confcss also to an even deeper indignation that at 
such a crisis great metropolitan dailies should sneer at 
the work of these missionaries as indicating a ‘* disease 
of moral bysteria,” and should calmly talk about the 
“failures” of missions. To b2 sure they do not agree, 
and one approves what the other disapproves, but the 
ignorance and lofty disdain displayed makes us ashamed 
for them, 

For sixty-four years the American Churches have been 
carrying On mission work in the Turkish Enpire. The 
principal agent has been the American Boari; bust the 
organizations of the Presbyterians, Reformed Presbyte- 
rians and Disciples of Christ have been represented in 
Syria, Northern Syria and Mesopotamia, Daring that 
time they have started and developed five colleges for 
young men, one for young women, besides a large num- 
ber of seminaries, academies and training schools of a 
high grade. Taey have inaugurated a system of com- 
mon schools all over the Empire of such excellence and 
influence that every other community, however hostile 
to Protestant Christianity, has felt compelled, in self- 
preservation, to establish similar ones for itself, so that 
not merely Armenians, Greeks, Jacobites and Maronites 
have raised their standard of education, but the Moslems 
themselves have learned to boast of their girls’ schools, 
a thing unknown before the missionaries landed in 
Smyrna, 

Hand in hand with education has goze general litera- 
ture. It is well known that one of the most potent influ- 
ences for Bulgarian freedom was the weekly Zornitza, 
published by the missionaries; and their various Ar- 
menian and Greek papers have had a marked effect 
hot only in the establishment but in the development of 
Journalism, while their translations of the Bible into the 
Spoken language of the people, and their preparation of 
other books, has stimulated the people to a degree that 
Can scarcely be exaggerated. They were wise mollahs 
who used toshake their heads as they passed the Bible 
House in Const imtinople and mutt2r imprecations upon 
the men who more than any else were endangering the 
bower of Islam. 

With the diffusion of intelligence there has developed 
material prosperity. Tae advance of the Christian races 
of the Empire during the past half century has been 
Marvelous, (tradually improved methods of agriculture 
and business crept in; homes were neater; there was 
more of frugality ; foreign interests developed, and with 
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all came pro:perity and wealth, This aroused the envy 
of the Moslem leaders and has had not a little share in 
stirri: g the present outrages. The thing, however, that 
gave force to this advance and that made the Moslem 
desperate was the increase in moral and religious power. 
In those respects the change that has come over the 
Empire has been great. 

When the missi narics commenced work among the 
Armeniatrs they had no thought of founding a separate 
Church.. To this they were, howevcer, forced by the 
ignorant hostility cf the clergy. To-day thit has ceased: 
and in every part of the land the wisest and best of the 
ecclesiastics welcome the missionaries for what they 
have done in developing a higher purity of life, a greater 
integrity of character, a more spiritual worship. 

All this is the direct result of the earnest, faithful, 
constant labors of the missionaries. To speak of itas in 
any s2nse a failure is absurd. Toderide those who have 
been instrumental in bringing it about is mons'rous. To 
allow itto be destroyed, as it will ba if the present situa- 
tion continues, would be criminal. It has received a 
blow from which it cannot recover for many years to 
come, Christendom must see to it that the light is not 
totally extinguished. 





THREE IMPORTANT REFORMS. 


Mr. A. H. MacKay, Superiatendent of Eijucation for 
Nova Scotia, is evidently a man who concerns himself 
about some things m:ch more important than the us ial 
small details of pedagogy. Ina paper lately printed he 
discusses not the little reforms, but the three great 
reforms which public education requires. 

Oae of these is the reform of our weights and m2asures 
so as to bring them under the decimal system, and throw 
out of all our common schools the whole mi_erable, per- 
plexing and time-wasting mathematics of what are 
called the ** compound rules.” Tae change to what is 
ca'led the Fiench or decimal system ought to be intro- 
duced as speedily as p ssible, and it would be a great 
boon to the world of trade and to English and American 
commerce to be in touch with that of the rest of the 
world. Isis now thirty-one years since the metric sys- 
tem was legalized in Great Britain, and twenty-nine years 
since it- was legaliz-d in the United States, and nearly 
twenty-five years since it was legalized in Canada, The 
people have full liberty to use th’s new and simpler sys- 
tem. Trade congresses show a growing anxiety in refer- 
encetothe matter. There ought to bea co-ordinate move- 
ment through the whole English-speaking world to im- 
press on our Governments the advantage of a simultane 
ous change. Every scientific man believes init. Me‘eis 
ani grams are more convenient than yards and ounces ; 
avd montks of time would be saved to our boys and girls 
in schools and miles of figures to our clerks and mer- 
chants if the change could be made. There is nothing 
that siands in the way exc-pt slow conservatism. 

A second and much more important reform, according 
to Mr. MacKay, and we heartily agree with him, is that 
which would save at least two years of the elementary 
education of our childrea—the reform of English spell- 
ing. Aboat the only ubjection to it is that its adoption 
would sweep away at once the peculiar accomplishment 
of the laboriously correct speller and put an end to his 
simple vanity. Here a radical correction is very diffi- 
cult, for it would require the entire reconstruction of 
the alphabet ; but a good deal could be done even on less 
radical lines. Mr. MacKuy iilustrates the shocking 
obliquity of our present spelling by telling us that the 
name ofa principal city of Canada might be spelled 
‘*Phthawelaughmnthough” without going beyond the 
analogy of English spelling in the words phthisic, awe, 
colonel, aught, mnemonics, Thames and though. Dur- 
ing the first six years of a child’s life in school oue-half 
of the time is devoted to the study of spelling, und this 
does not represent by any means the entire waste. 

The third great reform which Mr. MacKay desires is 
closely allied to it and is instruction in phonographic 
writing. A legible system of shorthand writing should 
be taught, he believes, in the public schools from the first 
grade upward. The more a boy writes the uglier his 
writing usually becomes, until by the time he gets 
through college an Egyptologist may be incompetent to 

decipher his hierogls phic. Animmense amount of time 
would be saved by being able to write phonetically and 
rapidly. Every student knows what an advantage his 
companions have who are familiar with stenography, 
and the same advantage holds in future life. All these 
are important reforms, and we hope they will be brought 
constantly before our educational associations, 


> 








Now is the time to orgavize meetings all over the 
country to demand protection for American interests in 
Turkey, aad to collect fands for the relief of not less than 
half a million people in danger of dying of huuger and cold 
this winter. The Pope has already given a generous con- 
tribution. Enaglish gifts are flowing in nowand are being 
rapidiy sent to the places where there is the greatest need. 
An American Central Committee is now being organized, 
under the lead of the Chamber of Commerce iu this city,and 
the Treasurer is Spencer Trask, 27 Pine Street, New York 
City. It is not yet settled whether the Red Cross Society 
will be allowed to distribute funds, but the attempt will be 
made; and it only remains to see if the Turkish Govern- 
ment will forbid the operations of a society which it has 
itself authorized by treaty. 
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Editorial Votes. 


To our usual thirty-two pages we add this week four 
pages and a cover. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., tells of a 
missionary meeting of three-quarters of a century ago, in 
which his father, Dr. Leonard Bacon, had part ; Dr. Park- 
hurst shows how the Church fails to do its duty to the 
municipality; Mr. L. G. Powers, Commissioner of Labor : 
for Minnesota, gives the first of several valuable articles 
on the modern industrial revolution; Maurice Thompson 
provides a literary criticism of the late Alexander Dumas ; 
Eugene Young shows how the Mormon Church is attempt- 
ing to control political affairs in Utah; a woman, who 
prefers to be anonymous, illustrates the parental duty of 
matchmaking: George D. Petersen writes from Berlin, 
giving an interior view of the anomalous social condition 
of things; Priscilla Leonard gives eccentric epitaphs ; Prof. 
E. EK. Slosso1 discusses the sacrifice of human and animal 
life in research; Janet Jennings presents herself as guide 
to those who would see the opening of the new Congress : 
Miss Walker describes Mr. Edward Simnions’s decorations 
for our new Criminal Court building; Mr. Stevenson 
mentions the musical events of the week ; the Rev. G. A, 
Scawedes reports the Convention of the ‘Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip; the Rev. Edwin B Olmstead describes 
the revival meetings in Binghamton; and agricultural 
notes are suppliel by several writers. We give this week 
our monthly cullection of valuab.e missionary letters 
from all over the world. There are poems by Louise 
Imogen Guiuey, John B Tabb, Etiot C. True and Sydney 
Dayre ; and stories by Louise R. Baker, Clarinda P. Lamar 
and Louise D. Goldberry. 


WE beg to make general acknowledgmeat of the large 
number of warm expressions of esteem we are receiving at 
thistime from hundreds of friends renewingtheir sub- 
scriptiors. We are glad to know that our thoughtful 
readers recognize the pains we take to make THE INDE- 
PENDENT valuable and instructive. Almost the only criti- 
cism we receive is that so much is given that much has to 
be skipped which our subscribers want to read ; but we 
cannotcorrect that fault. Weoffer no special program 
and no unusual promise for the next year. Of course, we 
expect to make the paper better every year, wiser, fuller, 
more Coristian, more helpful; but itmust be done along 
tLe same old tried and approved lines. We offer no great 
prizes, and we shall print no cheap process pictures; but 
we shall fill the paper just as full as we can of what is 
really of value to intelligent people, who wish to inform 
themselves better and to form right judgments. Todo 
this we shall get the help of trained and careful men in 
every field of the world’s progress. During the past year 
we have published reading matter enough, exclusive of 
advertisements, to make twenty volumes as large as those 
of Bancroft’s History of the United States. We bave 
published choice poems enough from our best poets to make 
two or three handsome volumes, and stories enough for 
half adozen. A single one of our symposiumsof the year, 
that on Abraham Lincoln, has actually been issued asa 
full duvdecimo. These symposiums have attracted great 
attention, and he.ve beep very valuable. They will be con- 
tinued next year. All our departments will be continued, 
and morecare than ever will be taken to make our reports 
of religious news the broadest, and our review of books the 
most thorough to be found anywhere. We especially seek 
to secure the ablest and most competent contributions on 
current religious, social and misceilaneous subjects, in 
both prose and verse. Such names as Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, Susan Coolidge, Bliss Carman, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Louise Chandler Moulton, Edgar Fawcett, 
Charles G. 1D). Roberts Maurice Thompson, Francis E, 
Clark, Joseph Cook, Dr. Cus ler, Rx-Senator Dawes and his 
daughter, Anna L. Dawes, Archdeacon Farrar, Presidents 
Eliot, Patton, Gates, Thwing, Washburn, Rankin, Stryker 
aod Warfield, Bishops Huntington, Vincent, Fallows, 
Haygood, ‘Tanner, Newman, Grace Greenwood, Edward 
Everett Hale, Dr. S. Hamlin, Commissioner W. T. Harris, 
Murat Halsted, Dr. Herrick Johnson, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, 
Dr. Alexander MacLaren, Prof. E. D. Morris, Senator Mor- 
rill, Dr. Parkhurst, Maria L Pool, Dr. A. H. Quint, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Dr. Henry A. Stimson, Secretary Hoke 
Smith and Secretary Morton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
the Countess von Krockow, Dr. H. L. Wayland and Prof. B. 
B. Warfield are familiar to our readers as those of some of 
our nearly eight hundred contributors of the past year. 
We shall have just as many next year, and we shall try 
Larder than ever to secure what is most valuable from the 
best men and women of the day who wield the pen. The 
reader can judge the future by the past. We only tell him 
that to have THE INDEPENDENT in the family is t» offer its 
members such instruction and entertainment as they 
would secure inan art gallery, an Academy of Music, a 
church, a technological institute, a jibrary and a universi- 
ty, for all these are plundered for their advantage. The 
family into which THE INDEPENDENT does not come will 
lose much high impulse and good knowledge. 


IT wasa happy thought of The Voice to ask the physi- 
cians of Denver for their opinion as to the cures said to 
have been wrought by Michael Schlatter. He was there so 
long and so many visited bim that if any considerable 
number of cures were wrought the physicans of the city 
would be sure to know of them. Our contemporary has 
replies from several doctors. Three of them say that they 
know of no cures which the alleged healer effected. An- 
other, Dr. C. J. Scott, saysthat so far as he knows there 
were no cures of any actual disease. A number of his 
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patients who had diseases of the eyes ani ears were 
“blessed” by Schlatter, but without any apparent result. 
Dr. Scott, however, recalls one of his own cases—that of a 
woman who was losing ber mind. ‘She was extremely 
nervous, morose and could not sleep,” but after being 
‘* blessed” she recovered entirely, slept well, and became 
quite rational. He admits that Schlatter did for her what 
he could not do, and adds: 

“The majority of humanity wants something or some one to 

lean upon. Schlatter’s strong mind furnished that something 
and many were greatly benefited in mind. He did good, and I 
am glad he came.” 
The most important letter was from Charles N. Hart, 
M.D., President of the State Medical Society. He says he 
knows of several cures for which he is willing to give 
Schlatter credit. One was a case similar to that reported 
by Dr. Scott. It was of an aged’ woman who could not 
sleep and could get no relief from her physician (Dr. Hart 
himself). After she saw Schlatter sh2 slept well and has 
slept well ever since. All the cases of cure Dr. Hart knows 
of were cases of nervousness, and it is his opinion that 
Schlatter helped about one per cent. of all those that came 
to him. That would be, as he estimates it, fifteen to 
twenty daily. In Dr. Hart’s opinion he did no harm, but 
considerable good in helping a class of cases which the 
physician cannot belp. These medical opinions are entitled 
to great weight, and we believe that they will explain on 
natural grounds all the actual curesof which Schlatter 
was the ayent. 


WE are not without hope that the Venezuelan contro- 
versy will yet be settled on lines of justice, altho it has 
been foreshadowed that the reply of Lord Salisbury to 
our Government’s representation is not favorable. Some 
weeks ago it was announced that Great Britain had de- 
cided upon an ultimatum to Venezuela. Upto the present 
moment no such document has been received by the South 
American Republic. So long as itis withheld diplomacy 
has its field; and we trust that Lord Salisbury’s reply is 
not of such a nature as to preclude the further efforts of 
our Government to secure arbitration and uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine. Upon this point we believe our people 
are almost a unit. The English press is in a sensitive con- 
dition and resents-the President’s point that Venezuela 
being a weak power arbitration is the proper method of 
settlement. They ask whether because a power is weak it 
should be allowed to have its own way in a controversy 
with a stronger Government. Of course not. It is also 
equally true that the stronger power should not always 
have its own way with the weaker. The danger of injustice 
is small indeed when a weak power like Madagascar or 
Venezuela stands for the integrity of its territory. It is 
liable to be very great when a strong power, like France 
or Great Buitain, asserts territorial rights in coun- 
tries practically defenseless. It has been stated a num- 
ber of times that Great Britain is not unwilling to submit 
to arbitration its claims to that portion of Venezuela 
which lies beyond the Schomburgk line. This is yielding 
little, because the Schomburgk line was never accepted 
by Venezeula, and in the year after it was made 
under protest, England gave it up and proposed a new 
boundary. The facts of history furnish far more support 
for Venezuela’s contention than for England’s. Every- 
body knows that England is inclined to be avaricious and 
to lay ber hand upon every piece of territory that she can 
safely claim. It is not a yearsince she took possession of an 
island off the coast of Brazil, on the plea that it was not 
occupied and that she had uses forit. Fair play is a well- 
known British cry. We want to see Venezuela have the 
benefit of it. 








It is a miserably unimportant question that the great 
powers of Europe are quarreling with the Sultan about, 
whether they may have another guardship apiece at Con- 
stantinople. Doubtless the Sultan is very glad to waste 
time over this matter, for it diverts attention from the 
really important question, that of the duty to protect the 
Christians of Turkey against Moslem murder. The cor- 
temptible indifference with which the mere politician re- 
gards this duty is illustrated by the speech of the Emperor 
William in opening the Reichstag. He referred to the de-- 
plorable events taking place, but said that Germany would 
heartily co-operate with the powers to “‘ preserve peace.” 
** Preserve peace,” indeed, as if there were any peace to be 
preserved! He added: 

“ The unanimity of the resolution of the powers to observe ex- 

isting treaties and support the Sultan in restoring orderly. condi- 
tions gave reason for hope that their united effort would not fail 
of success.” 
Such language indicates an utter failure to sympathize 
with anybody but the chief miscreant, the Sultan himself, 
who entertained William so royally on the occasion of his 
visit to Constantinople. Mr. Gladstone has just uttered 
grave words on this subiect. 





MEANWSILE the massacres continue, or cease only from 
glut of victims. We begin just now to receive particulars 
of the slaughters and martyrdoms at Harpat, Sivas and 
Erzrim. Three Protestant pastors, with the wife of one 
of them, in villages near Harpfit, were slaughtered, not 
alone, because they refused to embrace Islamism. Even as 
late as last Friday news came of a fresh massacre of fifty- 
seven personsin one village, and sixty-three in another near 
Erzrfiim. The Porte will not, or cannot, stop the massacres, 
and meanwhile our American missionaries are robbed, 
their houses burned, and they practically prisoners, 
They have suffered a money loss of nearly ninety thou- 
sand dollars in property in Harpfait, and, notwithstanding 
all warnings and all promises, another loss of forty thou- 
sand dollars since then in Marash. This is an injury to 
American interests, not to speak of the danger of the wives 
and children of naturalized Armenians now in this coun- 
try. Atthis verymomeat the Bible House in Constanti- 
nople, American property, isin such danger that it is kept 
constantly ready to be barricaded against a fanatical at- 
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tack. The British Embassy in Constantinople, the best 
protected of all the embassies, has just added to its de- 
fense by landing marines. This shows the loss suffered 
and the danger of further loss to American life and prop- 
erty. 


Isit not about time for the American Government to do 
something more than tell Minister Terrell to demand ard 
protest? Our missionaries are not protected. Our prop- 
erty is allowed to be destroyed by mobs. It was seven- 
teen days after the outbreak at Bitlis before the Turkish 
Government sent a guard to protect our premises. The 
presence of the ‘‘ Marblehead” at Mersin has probably pre- 
vented massacres at Adana and Tarsus. But cannot some- 
thing more be done? Why should not a strong detach- 
ment of marines, not less than four hundred, be ordered to 
Marash, which is accessible in four days from Alexandretta, 
to protect our American citizens there? We would 
like to have Secretary Olney consider this matter. It 
would probably be immensely influential in protecting 
them, and their churches and all the Christians about Ma- 
rash, Aintab, Hajjin, Adana and Tarsus. And another 
question. Turkey refuses to allow us to have a consul at 
Harpftt and Erzrfim, where the late destruction of Amer- 
ican property shows the need of it. Is there not more need 
that we should have consuls in Harpat and Erzrim than 
than that Mavroyeni Bey should represent Turkey at 
Washington? Mind, we do not propose that Mavroyeni 
Bey should be dismissed, but we do suggest that pretty se- 
vere pressure should be put on Turkey to receive our con- 
suls. If weare not allowed consuls, we may be obliged to 
put marines where they will give protection. 





....We lately mentioned the reply made by the heads of 
the department of psychology in four of our leading insti- 
tutions, denying the claim made by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University, Worcester, that the establishment of 
these departments was to be credited to his influence. Dr. 
Hall writes a letter to Science in which he says that 
his words were misunderstood by the writer of “ the well- 
concerted quartet of letters.” He declares that he never 
dreamed “of making or implying any claim so preposter- 
ous as that I or the journal had ‘accomplished nearly 
everything’ for the advancement of psychology in Amer- 
ica.’”? Prof. L. N. Wilson, of Clark University, writes us 
that “‘the whole matter cannot be understood without 
realizing how tense is now the psychological atmosphere 
between the tendencies represented on the one hand by 
Dr. Hall and the empiricists, and on the other by the 
**quartet.’”?’ What those tendencies are it is not worth 
while to bother our readers about here. 


....New York is to have a representative among the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, not- 
withstanding the failure of the Senate last year to confirm 
either Mr. Hornblower or Wheeler H. Peckham. The va- 
cancy was filled by Senator White, of Louisiana. The 
President has nominated Rufus W. Peckham, of the Court 
of Appeals at Albany, to succeed Associate Justice Brown, 
and he has been promptly confirmed. He is and able 
and upright judge, of excellent record, and is a brother of 
Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham, whom the Senate rejected last 
year. Heis a Democrat, but he succeeds a Democrat, Mr. 
Jackson, who was nominated by President Harrison. 
There are four Democrats on the supreme bench and five 
Republicans. 


.... Under the United States laws there is room in this 
country for everybody to come who will, except criminals, 
paupers and working people who have engaged a job. So 
we admit Russian anarchists, Italian illiterates, Scotch 
A. P. A’s., and cranks and fools without number ; and so 
there is room in our undistinguishing hospitality for Rector 
Ahlwardt, the Jew-hater. It isnot proper to mob him with 
eggs, as one Jewish writer suggests, but we should let him 
alone. If any one wants to hear him, so beit. Wehaveno 
need to be warned against the Jews. We would have 
and Rector Ahlwardt equally treated with silent igno- 
minious disdain. 


...-The flight of Said Pasha, late Prime Minister of 
Turkey, to the British Embassy for protection against 
being murdered by the order of the Sultan, only illustrates 
the horrible condition of things in Turkey. He dares not 
accept the promise of the Sultan that his life shall be safe, 
except as it is guaranteed by the Ambassadprs. How long 
shall such a Government be endured ? 


....-Dr. Behrends’s Church in Brooklyn set an admirable 
example last Sunday in adopting very wey worded res- 
olutions to be sent to Washington, asking that American 
life and property in Turkey be protected. But how? is the 
question. Im the case of the outragesin China a force of 
British soldiers was sent to Kucheng. Cannot American 
marines be sent to Marash ? 


....-Good Miss Mary E. Brewer, the American missionary 
in Sivas, at the risk of her life went, with only one 
Turkish cavass, into the midst of the murdering mob and 
took a woman attached to the mission safely to the Ameri- 
canconsulate. She is a heroine, and the granddaughter of 
missionaries on both sides, and Grinnell, Ia., claims her. 


...-[t looks as if we had seen the end of Indian outbreaks 
in this country. There was a bit ofa scare last week over 
an asserted Apache uprising, and several murders; but 
when the case was examined it was found that not one of 
the Indians was absent without good reason, and that the 
murders had been by renegades from Mexico. 


....-The Earl of Dunraven’s rash charge of fraud in the 
measurement of the American yacht “ Defender ”’ is to be 
investigated by a strong committee, and the noble yachts- 
man is coming here to attend theinquiry. It is safe to 
predict that he will return a much sadder man than after 
the race last fall. 


.... Thenewand magnificent church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin in this city, was opened last Sunday, with ultra-ritual- 
istic services, hey Grafton, of Fond du Lac. It is 
noticeable that Bishop Potter was not present. 


....Gail Hamilton is not the only person who will rejoice 
to hear that the British Home Secretary has consented to 
reopen the case of Mrs. Maybrick; but no one else has 
worked so hard to secure this result. 
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CONVENTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
ANDREW AND PHILIP. 


BY THB REV, G. A. 





SCHWEDES. 


THE second biennial Federal Convention of the Brother. 
hood of Andrew aud Philip was held in the West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, November 15th- 
17th. It was the seventh in the series of annual gatherings 
since its origin in 1888—alternate years now being devoted 
to denominational and federal conventions—and, as was 
expected, it proved to be the most notable and progressive 
of the conventions held in its brief history. The delegates 
were admirably entertained by the Philadelphia Local 
Union, of which the West Arch Street Presbyterian chap- 
ter is a member. There were 160 visiting delegates and, 
including the chapters of the city and vicinity, the attend. 
ance exceeded 250 members. Printed charts on the pulpit 
platform set forth the object of the Convention and the 
work in which the men are associated, in the two rules of 
the Brotherhood: ‘“‘ The rule of prayer—to pray daily for 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young men, and for 
God’s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherhood.” ‘** The 
rule of service—to make an earnest effort each week to 
bring at least one young man within the hearing of the 
Gospel, as set forth in the services of the church, young 
people’s prayer-meetings and young men’s Bible-classes,” 

The Rev. Rafus W. Miller, the founder and President, 
led the first devotional hour,emphasizing the object, to 
lead men to Christ after the scriptural examples of An- 
drew and Philip, and referred to the inspiration there was 
in looking into the faces of so many representatives from 
various chapters, denominations and States. The Rev. 
Charles Wood, D.D., of Germantown, delivered a thought- 
ful opening address. The workis for rich men, rich not in 
bonds or real estate, but in youth—energetic, endowed with 
a great heritage; men rich in strength—the stone and iron 
ages developed physical streagth; the need is for men 
strong in sympathy, seif-sacrifice, faith, love; men rich 
in religion—God’s hand is with us to make men religious. 
Skepticism and aguosticism are vanishing mists. Re- 
ligion makes men victorious over evil and helpful to their 
brethren. 

Reports of the federal and denominational councils were 
heard. Since the last Federal Convention in New York, 
1893, the number of chapters was doubled, aggregating 280 
and representing fourteen denominations. The aroused 
attitude of the churches on the question of larger attend- 
ance of men has been providential. Various agencies have 
been found helpful in chapter work, but for good spiritual 
results nothing surpasses the quiet personal influence in, 
line with the two rules. The denominational councils re- 
ported progress. The Presbyterians lead in the number of 
chapters, a circular letter sent out to pastors, defining the 
purpose of the work and Brotherhood plans having been 
productive of much good. The congregational council 
also issued a ‘“‘ Brotherhood Catecaism,’’ which was help- 
ful. There are more than one hundred chapters organized 
in churches not enrolled, not having asked for a charter, 
but doing the same work. 

The subject of local unions elicited interesting reports, 
1. The New York local union was the first organized, 
having originated the idea af fellowship among local cuap- 
ters for mutual helpfulness. Started with five chapters, 
centering around the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, 
now has 31; holds quarterly public meetings. 2. Phila- 
delphia union has 17 chapters; entertained the Convention. 
3. Baltimore-Washington union has 12 chapters and 280 
members. 4. Boston union held. a number of parlor con- 
ferences with ministers and business men to discuss the 
need of Church work for men. 5. Chicago union. 6. 
Pittsburg union started with three chapters a few months 
ago, now has 6, a number of churches also being ready to 
ask for charters. 7. Schuylkill Valley union centers at 
Reading, and was organized recently. The Brotherhood 
Star, the official organ of the Brotherhood, received a large 
share of attention. It is edited by President Miller anda 
number of assistants. 

The address of welcome was delivered on Friday evening 
by the Rev. Mervin J. Eckels, D.D., pastor of the church 
in which the Convention was held. He said, in part: This 
Brotherhood is to be traced back directly to Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Men weredrawn by the magnetic power of his per- 
son, and began to reach out every man for the hand ofhis 
brother. Andrew sought Peter, Philip, Nathanael. You 
cannot introduce anything better into the Church to-day. 
When you get down into contact with men you get down 
to the business which Christ gave us to do. The age of 
evangelistic effort has had its day, and we are coming to 
the succeeding era, in which we shall analyze the whole en- 
vironment of the world and begin to select each one his 
man, and obey the injunction of Cesar, as my Latin teach- 
er taught me to translate it, ‘‘and he went for him.” I 
declare my hearty sympathy with the plan of the Brother- 
hood. Itis so eminently scriptural, soentirely in harmony 
with the mind of Carist and adapted to the exigency of the 
time that I commend itin highest terms. . 

The Rev. D.J. Burrell, D.D., New York City, in whose 
church the first Federal Conventionwas held, delivered a stir- 
ring address, of which some of the thoughts were as follows: 
There is no preparation for prayer and service like the 
optimism of the coming of Jesus Christ. Just now we are 
living in an epoch of the crusade of youth. Thereare those 
who declare we have too many societies, guilds, etc.; but 
we will not be thoroughly organized until there is a society 
or committee to attend to every work of Jesus Christ in 
every place. Not organized half enough, that is the reason 
Tammany,whipped us. Ezekiel had a vision of the Church 
of wheels within wheels, full of guilds, associations, broth- 
erhoods—every one to do aspecific work. This is an organ 
ization of young menin the Church for young men outside. 

The Y. M. C. A. does not do that. It furnishes a symbol of 
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ecclesiastical harmony. I want a company of men whoare 
loyal to my church to work with me, to bring in young 
men. The bringers in have done all the good work in the 
Church. I love this Brotherhood. I love the sentiment 
which finds expression here, and I leave my benediction 
with you. 

Saturday morping there were discussions on chapter 
work. ‘How to conduct a Men’s Bible Class.’’ Mr. H. 
A. Kinports, leader of such a class in New York City, 
related his experience and described a special plan of Bible 
study, adapted to men. On the tupic ‘ How to hold Men’s 
Prayer-meetings,” the Rev. J. Gray Bolton, D.D., Philadel- 
phia, gave valuable suggestions, laying stress on external 
helps and spirituality. The Rev. J. W. Conklin, instructor 
in the Training School, Springfield, Mass., spoke on “‘ Lay 
Workers and the Need of Training.’’ The subject of ‘‘ Ath- 
letics” was presented by General Secretary Folsom, and 
“Social Features” by the Rev. E. N. Hardy, Quincy, Mass. 

The Saturday afternoon session opened with a parlia- 
ment on phases of men’s work. ‘‘ Work among Boys,” by 
the Rev. C. E. Wyckoff, Brooklyn; ‘‘ Local Unions,” the 
Rev. A. E Myers, New York City; ‘Personal Work in 
securing Church Attendance,” the Rev. J. Prugh, D.D., 
Pittsburg; ‘‘ Religious Census Work,” Mr. A. Clifford, 
traveling assistant pastor ; “‘ Brotherhood Extension,” the 
Rev. H. Wilbur Ennis, Washington. These discussions 
were followed by several strong addresses on ‘‘ The Per- 
sopal Exemplar,” by the Rev. J. F. Cowan, D.D, Pitts- 
burg: “‘ The Personal Power from on High,” the Rev. J. I. 
Good, D.D., Reading ; ‘‘ The Relation of the Brotherhood 
to Foreign’Missions,”’ Mr. Robert E. Speer, New York, whose 
address was in every way remarkable. 

On Saturday evening speeches of fraternal greeting were 
given by representatives of the Y. M.C. A.pthe Y. P.S. 
C. E., and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. These were 
followed by an address of profound thought and research 
on “The Church avd Men,” by the Rev. William H. Rob- 
erts, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia. The Sunday morning 
prayer-meeting and communion service for Brotherhood 
men were evidences of spiritual power and wonderfully 
appropriate. These delegates not only enjoyed the break- 
ing of bread in social fellowship at the Friday evening 
banquet, provided by the ladies, but were also united as 
ove body in the spiritual fellowship of breaking the sacra- 
mental bread as a means of grace. Thegmen’s mass meet- 
ing in the afternoon was noteworthy for two addresses of 
exceptional eloquence,by Governor Beaver and by the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, who has for years been interested in 
Brotherhood work, one of the largest chapters being con- 
nected with Bethany Church. A farewell and consecra- 
tion meeting, after the evening service,conducted by Presi- 
dent Miller, closed the sessions of the Convention. 

At every annual gathering it is made more and more ap- 
parent that the Brotherbood of Andrew and Philip, like 
its colleague of St. Andrew, occupies a unique place among 
the societies of the churches in which it flourishes, and 
that it addresses itself to a work not attempted by any 
other society. In its own way, following the scriptural 
method, it seeks to give answer to the question, how shall 
we get the men into the Church, on the one hand, and to 
that still more difficult question, on the other. what shall 
we do with them when we havethem there? The chapters 
work in harmony with the Y. M. C. A. and the C. E. socie- 
ties, a number of the latter having Brotherhood commit- 
tees. The federal idea is growing in favor. It leaves all 
responsibility and legislation to the denominational con- 
ventions and councils, seeking only to give direction and 
inspiration to the general work. As soon as there are fif- 
teen chapters in a denomination they organize their own 
council and hold their own couvention in the alternate 
years. The local unions are a happy afterthought. Or- 
ganized in view of the need of acloser fellowship among 
chapters in a given vicinity or district, they have promoted 
Brotherhood extension in an unexpected yet very natural 
manner; and since the success of the New York union the 
movement has met with favor and good results in other 
cities and districts. 

A characteristic feature of the Brotherhood has been its 
spirituality. With Bible study, prayer and personal Chris- 
tian contact with men, the individual chapters have devel- 
oped spiritual vigor to an unexpected degree, and the same 
power and atmosphere manifest at the conventions has 
called forth not a few expressions of surprise and grati- 
tude. Faith and prayer, with the constraining love of 
Christ as the motive, are the secret of whatever success 
has been attained at home in the chapter work, and these 
are also the bond of federal union at the conventions. The 
Brotherhood has entered upon an era of untold usefulness, 

and its scope and influence are extending every day. The 
denominations are at present represented in the Federal 
Council as follows: 

Reformed Church in United States: the Rev. R. W. Mil 
ler, Reading, Penn., President; the Rev. G. A. Schwedes, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

Reformed Church in America: the Rev. Alfred E. Myers, 
ad York City; the Rev. I. W. Gowen, Wéehawken, N. 


Congregational: the Rev. E. N. Hardy, Quincv. Mass. ; 
the Rev. Wm. S. Kelsey, Boston, Mass.; Mr. H. D. Heath- 
field, Malden, Mass. 

Presbyterian: the Rev. Ford C. Ottman, Newark. N. J : 
Mr. Francis G. Gallager. Philadelphia, Penn; the Rev. H. 
Wilbur Ennis, Washington ; and the General Secretary, 
a Edgar M. Folsom, 93 West 1034 Street, New York 

ity. 


BéTautuem, PENN. 


> 


SAMUEL J. NICCOLLS, D.D., the well-known Presbyterian 
pastor and preacher of St. Louis, and ex-Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, has been elected President 
of Laue Theological Seminary at Cincinnati. It is not 
stated whether he will accept or not. Prof. E. D. Morris 
has been the acting president of the seminary. 
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REVIVAL MEETINGS IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
BY THE REV. EDWIN B, OLMSTEAD. 


ON Wednesday evening, December 4th, the Rev. Dr. L. 
W. Munhall concluded a three weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign in the city of Binghamton, N. Y., with most gratify- 
ing results. A conservative estimate is that not less than 
fifteen hundred persons indicated a desire to be Christians ; 
but only the names of those who publicly confessed Christ, 
after the plan and conditions of salvation had been clearly 
stated, were taken, and of these there were nearly six 
hundred. Multitudes of church members were greatly re- 
vived. Besides these immediate results, it is expected that 
the churches of the city and surrounding country will be 
reaping harvests from this sowing for months to come. 
The following ten churches of the city, situated on the 
west side of the Chenango River, together with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, united in the call to Dr. 
Muohall, and actively co-operated in this special work: 
The West Presbyterian, the Rev. Samuel Dunham, pastor ; 
the Tabernacle, M. E., the Rev. Edwin B. Olmstead, pas- 
tor; the First Congregational, the Rev. Willard B. Thorp, 
pastor: the Memorial Baptist, the Rev. F. H. Cooper, pas- 
tor; the Plymouth Congregational, the Rev. W. H. Kep- 
hart, pastor; the Clinton Street M. E., the Rev. J. W. 
Nicholson, pastor; the Floral Avenue Presbyterian, the 
Rev. R. C. Bryant, pastor; the First Christian, the Rev. 
E. K. McCord, pastor ; the First German Evangelical, the 
Rev. H. Koch, pastor ; and the Oak Street M. E, the Rev. 
W. R. Turner, pastor. 

All the evening services were held in the Tabernacle 
M. E. Church—one of tbe most commodious in the city— 
and it was invariably filled, frequently crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and on several occasions nundreds were 
turned away. So great was the interest that long before 
the doors of the church were opened great crowds would 
sometimes gather in the street. During the first week of 
the series afternoon meetings were held in the West 
Presbyterian Church ; but the audience outgrew the seat- 
ing capicity of that edifice, and thereafter the afternoon 
services were also held in the Tabernacle Church. Some 
of Dr. Munhall’s themes at these afternoon meetings were 
the following: ‘‘ Sonship,’’ “‘ Witness of the Spirit,’’ *‘ Sanc- 
tification,’”’ ‘‘ Resurrection,” ‘‘ Heaven,” ‘‘ Hope,’ ‘‘Sepa- 
ration,’ ‘‘ How to Use the Bible.”’ The discussion of these 
and other themes proved very helpful and encouraging to 
believers. Some people said that the afternoon meetings 
were the most profitable of all. 

Each Sunday afternoon during Dr. Munhall’s stay in 
Binghamton meetings of remarkable power were held. 
On Sunday afternoon, November 17th, a mass meeting for 
young people between twelve and twenty-five years of age 
was conducted by Dr. Munohall in the Tabernacle Church, 
at which one hundred and seventy-five young men and 
women publicly confessed Christ for the first time. On 
Sunday afternoon, November 24th, a meeting for young 
men between the ages of fourteen and thirty was held in 
Stone Opera House. Thirteen hundred young men were 
present. At the conclusion of a very earnest and practical 
address by Dr. Munhall, not less than three hundred stood 
up and asked the prayers of Christian people, and of these 
more than two hundred confessed Christ before the close 
ofthe service. At the same hour a meeting for women only 
was held in the Tabernacle Church. Mrs. Munohall con- 
ducted this service and Miss Fannie Crosby, the blind hymn 
writer, delivered an address. Again onSunday afternoon, 
December 15t, a meeting was held in the Tabernacle 
Church for men only, at which Dr. Muovhall delivered a 
picturesque sermon on ‘‘ Noah andthe Ark ’”’ The caurch 
was filled to overflowing, and fifty men confessed Christ. 
The same afternoon a meeting for women only in the West 
Presbyterian Church was led by Mrs. H. J. Jones. 

Moaday evening, November 23th, the Grand Army posts 
of the city, the Sons of Veterans, and Women’s Relief 
Corps attended the service by special invitation ; and Dr. 
Munhall, himself a veteran, preached the ‘‘ Gospel with 
army illustrations.’’ The service resulted in the conversion 
of anumber of old soldiers, some of whom became active 
workers in all the subsequent meetings of the series On 
Thanksgiving morning a splendid audience assembled in 
the First Congregational Church and listened to a very 
timely and comprehensive discourse from Dr. Manhall. 
Seventy parlor prayer-meetings for women only were held 
in different parts of the city during the continuance of the 
revivalservices. All were characterized by deep spiritual 
power. Valuable assistance was rendered by a large cho- 
rus led by the Rev. R. C. Bryant, pastor 6f the Floral Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. The singing was prompt and 
spirited. 

It is conceded that this revival deserves to rank as one 
of the greatest spiritual awakenings Binghamton has ever 
had. 

One of the pastors of the city said, at the closing 





e service: **T’ve been converted to a truer, stronger faith in 


God’s Word.” Another said: ‘‘I never went through a 

series of revival meetings with more real enjoyment and 

personal profit.”” These testimonies voice the sentiments 

of multitudes. It is certain that Dr. Munhall has left in 

Binghamton a wholesome influence, and thoughts and pnr- 

poses whose harvest the coming years will gather. 
BIxGHaMTON, N. Y. 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


The Evangelical Alliance for the United States has sug- 
gested the following topics for the Week of Prayer. The 
sub-topics are given only by way of suggestion. It is ex- 
pected that each leader wiil make selections: 

SERMONS. 








Sunday, January bth. 

* But the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.”—John 14: 26. 
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HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING. 
Monday, January 6th. 
Confession: Of sins and of omission. 
Praise: For temporal and spiritual mercies to individuals, 
communities and nations.—1 John 1 Psa. 32: 1-5 
Psa. 116: 12-19; Psa. 100; 1 Chron. 29: 10-13. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Tuesday, January 7th, 

Praise: For increasing fellowship among believers since the 
formation of the Evangelical Alliance, fifty years ago. 

Prayer: That the presence and power of the Holy Ghost may 
be felt; that the communion of saints may be perfected ; 
that the Word may be preached in its purity.—Acts1: 
5-8; John 17: 20-28; Eph. 4: 1-16. 

NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 
Wednesday, January &th. 

Praise: For increasing recognition of the rights of conscience 
during the past fifty years; for the revival of civic patri- 
otism. 

Prayer: For all in authority, that laws may be wisely enacted 
and faithfully executed; for religious liberty; for peace ; 
for the persecuted; for the abolition of the opium, slave 
and strong drink traffic; for all needed reforms—moral, 
social, industrial and political_—l Tim. 2: 1-t; Matt. 
5: 10-12; 1 Pet. 2: 13-25; Rev. 11: 15. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Thursday, January 9th. 

Praise: For missionary progress; for the ‘“ Students’ Move- 
ment,” and the increased number of candidates for the 
work. 

Prayer: For all missionaries in their labors and triils; for 
missionary societies under their financial burderis; for 
the opening of new doors as the result of wars in the East ; 
for the suppression of the African rum traffic, and for the 
removal of all hindrances; for the conversion of the 
world.—Isa. 40: 1-5; Psa. 67; Rom. 10: 11-15. 

HOME MISSIONS. 
Friday, January 10th. 

Praise: For increased appreciation of opportunities and ob- 
ligations. 

Prayer: For missionaries and other laborers; for mixsionary 
societies; for increased offerings; for the heathen at our 
doors ; for depleted rural districts and negleted city pop- 
ulations; for increased Christian comity.—Luke 10: i, 2; 
14; 21-23; Isa.6): 1-5; Mark 9: 38-40, 


FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Saturday, January 11th. 

Praise; For the gracious promises to the godly and their 
children, and for the increasing number of young disci- 
ples. 

Prayer: For a deeper sense of the sacredness of the family re- 
lation ; for parents, children and servants; for increased 
Christian nurture; for Sunday and day schools; for 
Christian associations of young people.—Mark 10; 13-22; 
Matt, 19: 3-9; Deut, 11: 18-21. 

SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 12th. 

** Let him take hold of my strength, that he may make peace 
with me.”—Isa. 27 : 5. 

“ The greatest of these is charity.””—1 Cor. 13: 13. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. JosEPpH J. LAMPE, of New York, has accepted the 
position of the chair of Old Testament Literature and Exe- 
gesis in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Omaha, 
This isa comparatively new seminary, entering upon the 
fourth year of its existence. It had at the beginning nine 
students and hag now thirty-two. It is the center of a very 
important home missionary field in which,it is stated, 
there are over 270 vacant Presbyterian pulpits. It has, 
as yet, no endowments, and of course is largely dependent 
upon the liberality of the Church. 


...» The Peace Association has issued its appeal to the 
various ministers and peace societies to remember Peace 
Sunday, the third Sunday in December. They call atten- 
tion to the request presented to this Goverament by 354 
members of the British Parliament for the formation of a 
treaty between the two countries binding them for twenty- 
five years to settle all disputes by arbitration; also to 
a similar resolution passed by the French Govern- 
ment, this latter, however, unlimited as to time of dura- 
tion. On the other hand, it refers to the effort being made 
to militarize this country by introducing military drill 
into the colleges and schools. 


...» Under authority ‘of the late General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church two new dioceses have 
been formed—that of Washington, in the district of Co- 
lumbia, which has been set off from the diocese of Mary- 
land, and that of Lexington, which comprises the eastern 
half of Kentucky. A convention has been in session in 
Washington organizing the new diocese, and it has elected 
Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D, rector of Calvary Church, this 
city, to beits first bishop. Several names were voted for, 
including those of Dr. Greer and Dr. Dix, of New York 
City, and Dr. McKim of Washington. Dr. Satterlee will 
probably accept the bishopric. The new diocese of Lexing- 
ton has chosen as its first bishop Lewis W. R Burton, D.D., 
of Louisville, Ky. 


...-During the visit of Bishop Nicholas to the Czar of 
Russia last summer he advised an effort on a grand scale 
to establish mission work for the Gieek Church in this 
country. The result has been that he has received instruc- 
tions from the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg to build a 
cathedral in Chicago at a cost of not Jess than $500,000. It 
is to cover an acre of ground, and the building will follow 
the established lines of Russian ecclesiastical architecture, 
reproduc'ng in general design the famous church of Vasili 
of the Kremlin, of Moscow. The priest’s house will be the 
home of the head of the denomination in this continent, 
and the present diocese, which bears the name of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, will probably be renamed, or else 
a new see created. 


..- The fifth annual convention of the Nationa! City Evan- 
gelization Union, an organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was held in Baltimore last month. About 
forty delegates were in attendance, and reports were given 
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of the work of the unions in various cities. There were 
also papers read and addresses made on the general sub 
ject of work among the needy in the cities. The report of 
the corresponding secretary states that there are now 
uviens organized in all cities having more than 100,000 
population. Last year twenty-five cities reported baving 
raised $157.000 for union purposes; this year thirty cities 
report $188,472. an increase of $31,000. The $188,000 includes 
$13,000 received in appropriations from the Missionary 
Society. Deducting that, the net amount raised by the 
unions for the present year was $175 000. He stated that 
the $175,000 has been expended, mainly in planting and 
building up self supporting churches. He added : 

“A careful collation of these reports show that for every $1,000 
help given to a new enterprise, the community in which it is 
started gives $3,000 more. The result of the past year isthat the 
$175,000 has added $700,000 to the church property in these cities. 
Some of this money has gone to save churches.” 

He also stated that Chicago ix planting new churches at 
the rate of ten a year, that the union is attacking the 
down-town problem in Boston in a section where four 
Methodist churches have abandoned the field : that Cleve- 
land bas built in five years eight new churches, and that 
the union in Milwaukee bas planted six new churches He 
says that the work of the city missionary societies is of 
two kinds: “‘first, planting and building up churches with 
a view to their becoming self-supporting as soon as possi- 
ble; second, reaching and saving the nou-eburchgoing ard 
the lost by whatever means the Holy Ghost sets bis approv- 
ing seal upon.”’ 


se At the first open meeting of the Federation of 
Churcbes acd Christian Workers in this city, beld at As- 
sociation Hall, Movuday, December 2d, addresses, by tbe 
Rev. Drs, North and Faunce, emphasized tbe need and the 
possibilities of the work. Suggestions of definite avd 
practical basis of work were presented, which will be taken 
up by the co-operating churches. The werk of a special 
committ«e in studying the social and church structure of 
the Fifteenth Assembly District was illustrated, Itshowed 
how the ministers of that district co-operated in the can- 
vas assisted by churches of various denominations cutside 
and by Christian institutions of the city. Such effort in 
securing a scientific knowledge of the conditions disclose 
the needs to be met. This isa work for the whole Church 
over the entirecity. The canvas showed in eigzbt of tbe 
blocks tabulated that out of 8,800 inhabitants only 1,520 
were attendants of any church, altho about 4.000 professed 
church membersbip Of 3.000 wage earners, 650 were com- 
pelled to werk Sundays. In one block 16 nationalities were 
represented, showing that while foreien missions should 
not be neglected, the foreign mission in New York City 
should be supported. Heathen abroad cannot affect our 
civic life. Theignorant foreiguer becomes in New York a 
voter and will harm us upbless be becomes a true citiz:n. 
The audience was representative of the best eleme:its<f 
our Church life, and was compos¢d of official representa: 
tives of the hundred churches in the Federation. The 
members elected to represent the denominations in the 
Council are men aud women experienced in good works 
and wise in counsel. They will patiently and earnestly de- 
velop the work, arrange for interdenomipnational confer- 
ences, co-ordinate various organizations, and,with the pr ss 
of the city and the pulpits, secure simultaneous agitaticn 
of important interests and issues. Any one present at that 
meeting could not doubt the success of this important 
movement of Federation if guided by wisdom and directid 
to meet real needs. 








Che Sundan-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 22D. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST.—LUKEE 2: 8-20. 





GOLDEN TEXT: “‘ Behod I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.”—LUKE 2: 10. 

NotTEs.—‘ Shepherds.”’—Not the wandering pomads, but 
Betblebem Jews, who may have kept the flocks, pastured 
hereabout, from which the temple offerings were taken. 
David was suco a sbepberd. * In the same country.” — 
Much of the high land about Bethlehem is used only as 
pasture. It is nearly four thousand feet above the sea 
level. * All the people.””—Not all people, altho it is to 
all people, but first to the chosen Jewish people.——— 
* Christ the Lord.”’—The promised Messiah who should be 
Lord of all. “In a manger.”’"—A little low trough, 
such as was u-ed to feed tbe animals their barley and 
chopped straw. This was in a small house, or ,-erbaps 
dwelling cut from the rock.——"** Swaddling clothes.”— 
The babe was wrapped up tight in narrow bands of cloth, 
much like a mummy, according to their stsle. “and 
on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleascd.” 
—Literally, according to the best texts, among men of his 
gocd pleasure; that is, perbaps, among men in whom he 

ook good pleasure, for whose benefit be sent Jesus. This 

oc s not necessarily limit his salvation, but indicates God's 
desire to save men. 

Instruction.—Thbe visicn of angels came to shepherds. 
They were poor workmen—the humblest day and nigbt la- 
borers. It did not come to priests, or rulers, or rich men. 
God thus honored bumble poverty and labor. God is as 
near to the poor as to the rich, perhaps nearer. Jesushim- 
self came as a poor man, and plied a poor man’s trade as 
ove who worked by day’s wages. 

If the shepherds had not kept by their duty they would 
not have seen the angels. Avgels do not visit truants or 
laggards. Attend to your work if you want. a blessing. 

It is not strange that they were afraid. Sach a sudden 
light would frighten any of us at first. But that is differ- 
ent from an upreasoning terror. One must keep bis equa- 
nimity under danger or sudden loss. He must try not to 
lose his self-control, but to be cool, remembering that God 
rules, and nothing can be hopelessly bad. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


On Christmas Day the most important event occurred in 
the world’s whole bistory. A Savior wes born, one who 
would redeem the world. The whole antecedent bistory 
of the world looked forward tothatday. Everything since 
then looks back to that day. 

What was joy for the Jewish people has since become 
joy for the whole world. “All the people” may now be 
> ee The salvation is free to the world ; it is joy 

orall. 

Think of Christ’s cradle in a manger. Think out of what 
ahumble stall be came. Think. then. of the riches and 
pomp of the Church. What sympathy had Christ with it 
all? He wasa plain, poor man. , 

Christ’s Church should devote itself especially to caring 
for the poor. It might let the rich alone, but not the poor. 
But how often a church tries to get rich members and be 
strong in society, when its pride should be in its provision 
for the poorest in the community. 

The better version has it: ‘‘On earth peace among men 
of his zood pleasure’’; that is, ‘men in whom he is well 
pleased.” But he is not well pleased with all Christ’s 
coming means peace to good men, not bad men. If he 
came to bring peace, he also came to bring a sword. ; 

Goed’s rule is made for good people. It does not provide 
for peace for any oneelse. The bad must reform or perish. 

Who are the people with whom God is well pleased? It 
is enough to know they are the good. Some say it is those 
whom he pleases to make gocd, whom he elects That 
may be; but it is more practically useful to say that it is 
those who themselves exercise taith and love, The com- 
mand is, Repent, believe, love sand those who do that bave 
the peace and the promise. ye 

Tbe shepherds went to find Jesus. They found bimin 
the manger, Then they told the story of what they had 
séen and heard, That is a good lesson. Let us vo and 
find Jesns, and then tell others what we have fouud. 

Wrata blessed mother was Mary. most bles ed svmong 
womeno! How she loved tu porder in ber heart about ber 
babe, what he was, what would become of him! Hw sue 
dwelt on the gracious promise about him! Whata deliebt 
she took in him as be was growing up! To every Christian 
motber row comes a promise, and every child ought to tiy 
4 he to his or her mother such acbild as Jesus was to 
Mary. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, W. L., Townville, accepts call to Edinboro, Penn. 
BENNETT. Rospert, Ashland, Mass., resigns. 

BREWER, George H., Mt. Pleasant, Ia., resigns. 

BRIDGES, J. M., Pelham, s. C., resigns. 
CHASE, GEORGE 8. Springvale, called to Mechanic Falls, Me. 
COPE, Henry F., Rochester, N. Y., accents call to Plano, ['1. 
GOODWIN, E. C., Chester, accepts call to Sanbornton, N. H. 
GREENWOOD, C. J., lowa Falls, La., accepts call to Utie», N. Y. 
HENDERSON, J. P., Palmyra, N. Y., called to Bridgeport. Conn. 


KENDRICK, A. M., Valley Falls, N. Y., accepts call to Zanes- 
ville, O. 


KRAMER, J. W., Kingstree, S. C., accepts call to Wilmington, 
N.C. ‘ 





LADD, James S., Elizabeth, N. J.. died November 30th. 


MAPLESDEN, R.. Springgeld, Mass., called to Middletown, 
Conn. 


MYERS, J. H., Bells, accepts call to Aubrey, Tex. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, James A., Portland, Me., accepts call to W. Pea- 
body, Mass. 


BROWN, Ricnarp, Palmyra, Wis, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 


DINSMORE, CnaRzes A., Willimantic, Conn., called to Phillips 
ch., 8. Boston. 


EVANS. Joun C.C., Ballardvale, called to Essex, Mass. 
mogoe?. ARCHIBALD, Suffield, Conn., accepts call to Keene 


oes ~ apie THomaAS R., Grand Rapids, called to St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


MASON, Henry B.. Hebron and Gilead, Conn., accepts call to 
N. Wilbraham, Mass. 


MILES, ArtTuHuR, Henry, accepts call to Galesburg, II). 


PIERSON, Isaac, Hamilton. N. Y., accepts call to South Med- 
ford, Mass. 


SMA = aah ALBERT L., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Jamestown, 
me Us 


SNOWDEN, Currrorp L., Chicago University, accepts call to 
Half Day, Il). 


EAKIN, J. A., Chicago, lil., accepts call to Durand, Wis. 
SAWYER, StoweE, 8. Milwaukee, Wis., resigus. 
SEYMOUR, Epwarp P., Putney, Vt,, resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLEN, E. L., Marysville, Cal., called to West Elizabeth, Penn. 
BLOSE, D. A., Belmont, N. Y., resigns. 
CARNAHAN, R. A., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
CHANDLER, 4G. T., Dyersburg, called to Knoxville, Tenn. 
ECOB, J. H., Albany, N. Y., called to Cong. ch., Denver, Col. 
EVANS, A. H., inst. December Ist, New York City. 
GRAHAM, RALpP&s, ins'. December 5th, Chestnut Hill, Penn. 
HUNT, C. R., Union City, Penn., called to Hubbard, O. 
HUNTER, J. L., inst. November 2sth, Jamestowu. Penn. 
JENKINS, H. D., inst. November 2lst, Kansas City, Mo. 
mines D, WILurAM M., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Lincoln, 
NEVIN, CnaRtes W., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


NICCOLLS, S. J., St. Louis, Mo., elected to Presidency cf Lane 
Theological Semi@ary, Cincinnati, O. 


OLIVER, W. J., Beatrice, Neb., resigns. 
PETTIGREW, SAMUEL, St. Louis, Mo., died recently, aged 82. 
SEWELL, G. P., Troy, Penn., accepts call to Syracuse, N. Y. 
ROBINSON, J. M., Virden, accepts call to Centralia, II. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOCOCK, K., Detroit. Mich.. resigns. 
BURTON, W.R., Louisville, elected Bishop of Lexington, Ky. 
CRITTENTON, C. R. D., Chicago, Iil.. resigns. 
FEARNLEY, Jonn, Sewanee, Tenn., accepts call to Monroe, La. 
JONES, J. C., Baltimore, Md.. resigns. 
ROBINSON, P. G., Calumet, Mich., resigts. 
— Henry Y., N. Y. City, elected Bishop of Wash- 
oD. 
SCOTT, J. J.. Pensacola, Fla., died November 21st. 
Van BOKKELEN, L. M., Mamaroneck, N. Y., resigns. 
began 5S WItu1aM E., New Haven, Conn., died December 3d, 
—" MISCELLANEOUS. 
BIELFELD, HERMAN, Ger. Ref., Frederick City, Md., died No- 
vember 26th, aged 80. 
CUTTER. G. W., Unit., Newport, R. I., called to Denver Col. 
HOLTGREVE, P. B., Luth., Stella, Neb.. resigns. 
=e. W. G., Luth., Saltsburg, accepts call to Freeport, 
enn. 
LEONARD, A. P., Meth., Pittsburg, Penn.. died November 29th, 
= W.A., Unit., Keokuk, Ia., called to Colorado Springs, 


SAMSON, W.L.C., United Pres., Homestead, Penn., called to 
Bovina, Del 


SELVINS, G .,Cumb. Pres., South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
eatin to ess Ps. 
VENNEMA, AME, bm Ref., Port Jervis, N. Y., accepts call to 


o 


Acquackanonck, N. J. 
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Missions. 


MISSIONARIES IN PERIL IN TURKEY, 


A BRAHMAN CONVERT. 


TRANSLATIONS IN INDIA. 


EFOREBTAN BUDDHISM. 


NEW 





THE OUTLOOK IN MANCHURIA. 


MISSIONARIES STILL NEEDED FOR JAPAN, 


AN AGED MEXICAN PATRIOT 


Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT : 


The ev. Joan S Caispier, Madura, India, 
J.C. R Ewrxe, D D , Lahore, India, 
DAVID Downtg, D.D , Nel ore, India, 
The Rav. W. M. Batrp, F isan, Korea, 
The Rev, Jonun Ross, V Akden, China. 
The Rov, Jon s L. Deartna, Yok -haina, Jap n. 


The Rev. JamgEs D. EaTov, Chihuahua Vexic> 


TURKEY. 
SIILUATION OF AMERICAN MISS ONARIES. 








THE absence of any letters from Turkey for cur mis- 
siovary columns this week will be well understcod. It 
seems appropriate that we should yive a state:rent o 
the situation of the missionaries a: it is affected by the 
troubles in that Efnpire, and perbaps the best way to ac- 
complish this will be to take the stations up one by ove 
and vive the names of the missionaries occupying therm 
at present together with some facts as to their situation. 

Constantinople.—T be mission force at Constantinople is 
much weaker than it has been in the years past. The mi-- 
siovaries at presevt in the city are Joseph K. Greene, D.D, 
the Rev. H. O. Dwight, George F. Herrick, D.D., the Rev. 
H. 5. Barnum, and W. W. Peet, Esq., and their families: 
also Mrs, Isabella H. Bliss, Mrs. Laura T. Seelse, Miss A. 
B Jones, Miss M. J. Gleason, Miss J. Zimmer and Miss A. 
M. Barker. There are also the teachers in the Americzn 
Collexe for Girls, President Mary M. Patrick, Miss F. A. 
Fensbsm, Miss Harr.et G. Powers, Miss Ida W. Prime and 
MissS H. Olmstead. There are als the staff at Robert 
College, includiuy President George Washburn, D.D., Pro- 
fessors A. L. Long, D.D., A. VanMillingen and W. T 
Ormiston aud their families, besides Armenian, Bulgarian 
and Greek professors aud some American tutors. There 
are also tbe agents of the American Bible Society, the 
Rev. Marcellus Bowen and Mr. William G. Bliss, with 
their families. 

While there has been in some respects less personal dan- 
ger for these than for some elsewhere, there are some who 
have been so promitent ia relief work as well as in general 
it fluence that there has not been a little fear for tbeir - 
safety. Travelersiecently arrived in tbis city describe the 
situation there duting the days immediately following the 
massacre as fearful. Women were not allowed to appear 
in the streets, and two ladies from the Presbyterian mis ion 
in Persia, who bappened to arrive there on their way to 
thix country, were unable to see any of the missionary 
ladies. Undoubtedly every effort will be made to protect 
them from barm. 

Conxected with the Constantinople station in the village 
of Bardezag, at the end of the Gulf of Nicomedia, are the 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Chambers, and Mrs. Catherine J. 
Parsons, ard at Adabazar, about thirty miles further east 
‘nthe lineef the Auatoliap railway. Miss Laura Farnbam, 
Miss M. E. Sheldon and Miss S. C. Hyde, 
has come with regard toany of these. Bardezag is apurely 
Armenian village. In Adabazar Armenians and Greeks 
are strong; but it was only afew miles from here that the 
terrible massacre at Ak-Hissar took place. 

Brusa.—In this city are the Rev. Messrs. T. A. Baldwin 
and L. §. Crawfcerd, and their families: Miss Phoebe L. 
Cull, and Miss F. E. Griswold. No special news bas cowe 
with regard to tbe situation in Brusa There is a very 
strong Moslem feeling there, centeriog about the tombs of 
Phe earlier Sultans. Whether its close proximity to Con- 
stantinople witl save it from disaster it is impossible to 
say. 

Smyrna,—Here are the Rev. Messrs Lyman Bartlett. 
J. P.M. McNaughton, and A. McLachlan and their fam'- 
lies: Miss C. D. Lawrence, Miss N. L. Bartlett, Miss E 5. 
McCallum, Miss S. H. Harlow, Miss [. Saunders and Mi-+ 
I. Ce. Pohl. It is scarcely possible that those here are in 
apy danger. Smyrna is so cosmopolitan a city, and tle 
Jocal Greek and Armenian influence is so strong, not to 
speak of the presence of European ships, that very littie is 
to be feared from the Moslem populace. 

Marsovan.—At this station are C.C. Tracy, DD, the 
Rev. Messrs. J. F. Smith, Edward Riggs and George E 
White and their families; Miss Susan D. Riggs, Miss F. 
C. Gage and Miss M. A. King. This is the site of Avatulia 
College, and in the earlier disturbances there was yreat 
anxiety felt with regard to the situation. Dr. T-acy nd 
Mr. Riggs were repeatedly threatened, and it wa- feared 
that their lives would be taken. Since the late atrocities 
commenced, there have been some attacks upon Anatolia 


No special news 
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College, but so farno harm has beendone There is very 
pitter feeling, however, and there is no assurance but that 
there may be serious disturbance at any moment. 

Cesarea.—The missionaries here are the Rev. Messrs. 
J. L. Fowle, W. S. Dodd, M.D., and H. K. Wingate and 
their families; Miss S. A. Closson, Miss F E. Burrage, and 
Miss Cora A. Nason. Cesarea is the scene of the later re- 
ports of disturbances, which appear to have beeu very 
serious, especially in some of the villages, The situation 
in the past has generally been very quiet, with no disturb- 
ance between tbe Moslems on the one hand, and the Ar- 
meoians and Greeks on the other* There has also, as @ 
rule, been a strong government. Until very recently there 
were no signs of trouble, and one of the missionaries writ- 
ing to friends said that he wus perfectly free to go where 
he would, there being no indication of danger. 

Sivas —The Rev. Henry T. Perry and his wife are at this 
station, together with Miss Mary E. Brewer. The Rev. A. 
W. Hubbard and his wife are in Constantinople on their 
way to Sivas and detained there because of the danger of 
travel. There bas been massacre in this city, and actions of 
the most fiendish sort. Jt was here that Miss Brewer went 
into the midst of the rioters accompanied by the Consulate 
servant alove, and rescued an Armenian woman. In the 
region about Sivas there has been much disturbance in the 
mountains just south and in the section southeast, espe- 
cially in Gurun, ano out-station where 2,500 people are re- 
ported to bave been killed. Sivas being the seat of the 
American consul, Mr. Jewett, the missionaries are probably 
reasonably safe. 

Harpit.—The next station east of Sivas is that of Har- 
pit, aud the news with regard to that city has already been 
given. The missionaries resident there are C. H. Wheeler, 
D.D, H.N. Baroum, D.D., the Rev. Messrs. O. P. Allen, C, 
F. Gates and E.S. Ellis, and their families; also Miss H. 
Seymour, Miss C. E. Bush, Miss E. C. Wheeler and Miss E. 
M. Barnun. Jast what the condition is at present is not 
evident. The mission houses have been destroyed, and that 
the missionaries have been in personal danger is well 
known. The latest telegrams announce that they are well 
and that one of the number, Mrs. Gates, is convalescing, 
intimating that her condition has been very serious. Tele- 
grams from Harpfitin regard to the destitution show that 
the suffering is intense, and in this suffering it cannot but 
be that the missionaries themselves will in a great degree 
share. 

Erzrim.—This station is occupied by the Rev. Mr. W. 
N. Chambers and his family and Miss E. M. Chambers. 
On account of the presence of the foreign consuls in thfs 
city, the missionaries have not felt that they were in great 
personal danger, altho there have been attempts at their 
lives. Letters from them tell of terrible destitution and 
suffering in coonection with the recent massacres, aud 
while there is for them an appearance of safety, it may be 
only an appearance. 

Trebizond.—The Rev. M. P. Parmelee, M.D., and his 
family (Mrs. Parmelee and a daughter in this country) 
have been preserved from personal danger amid the scenes 
of murder and robbery; and it is probable that they do not 
need to fear any attack upon themselves. 

Bitlis—The Rev. Messrs. R. M. Cole and George P. 
Kuapp and their families, with Mrs. George C. Knapp, 
Miss C. E. Ely, Miss A. C. Ely and Miss G. M. Knapp must 
be in considerable personaldanger. The city is in the very 
heart of the mountains, partly occupied by and entirely 
snrrounded by the most bitterly hostile Kurds and Turks. 
It is almost beyond reach, and it would be impossible to 
gain speedy access to the place, especially after snows 
cover the passes, There were reports that they were to be 
removed under guard to the city.of Van, but those reports 
have since been denied, the reason given being that the 
journey would be too dangerous and that Van was scarcely 
safer than Bitlis. Tbe missionaries are reported as shut 
up in their houses, unable to get into the streets, and the 
shops all closed, so that there is danger of lack of food. 
There will be very anxious thoughts for their safety. 

Van.—The Rev. Messrs. George C. Raynolds, M.D., and 
H. M. Allen and their families, Miss G. N Kimball, M.D., 
Miss K. B. Frazer, and Miss Elizabeth B. Huntington oc- 
cupy this station. Dr. Raynolds, together with the Rev. 
Mr. Cole, of Bitlis, have been engaged for some time in the 
distribution of funds for the relief of the Sassfin sufferers 
to the northwest of Bitlis, and at latest reports were still 
in Mfisb, unable to get away on account of the disturbed 
condition of the country. It has been generally supposed 
that Van, on account of the presence of foreign consuls, 
was comparatively safe; but that did not prevent the mas- 
Sacre at Erzrfim, and there are indications that a terrible 
visitation may come from the Kurds and Turks upon this, 
which is well kuown as one of the ancestral cities of the 
Armenians, The latest reports indicate fearfal massacre 
and pillage throughout the entire region, the Kurds devas- 
tating every village they can reach. 

Mardin.—The Rev. Messrs. A. N. Andrus and WG, 
Dewey and their families, Miss C. H. Pratt and Miss J. L. 
Graf occupy this station, on the very edge of the Mesopo- 
tamia plain. As yet there are no reports of serious danger, 
and the character of the population, there being almost no 
Armenians, simply Jacobites and Arab (not Bedouin) Mos- 
lems, gives hope that they will be free from the terrivle 
Scenes and the personal danger of those furtber north. 

Mosul.—This city, far down the Tigris, is a station of the 
Presbyterian Board, and is occupied by the Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Ainslie and E. W. McDowell and their families, Miss 
A. Melton and Miss L. Rhinehart. There are no reports of 
Selous daryer in this region. Great interest will be felt 
in the fact, also, that-some missionaries from Wescern 
Persia—Urumia and Tabriz—incluoing the Rev. Messrs. 
F. G. Coan and B, Labaree, left those cities the latter part 
of October to attend a mission meeting in Mosul. What 
Toute they took is not stated, and if they went south it 
may be that they have passed over safely. They certaioly 
Could not pass over north in the region of Van. There will 
be great anxiety as to their welfare. 
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Oorfa.—This is the first city as we pass west toward the 
Mediterranean, and is occupied as an out-station of Aintab 
by Miss C. Shattuck. There has been serious trouble at 
Oorfa and personal danger to Miss Shattuck, tho no full 
details have been given. 

Aintab —This station is occupied by President A. Fuller, 
D D., of Aintab College, and the Rev. C. S. Sanders, and 
their families; also Miss E. M. Pierce, Miss E. M. Trow- 
bridze, and Miss Lucile Forensan. Dr. Shepard and his 
family are connected with the medical college, but not on 
the roll of the American Board. The disturbances at 
this place have been very serious, and it has been evident 
that the situation is extremely dangerous. So far no per- 
sonal harm is reported from the missionary band. 

Marash.—The Rev. Messrs. L. O. Lee and F. W. Macal- 
lum, and their families, Miss Ellen M. Blakely, and Miss 
M. Hess, have been, and are, in the greatestdanger. Marash 
is peculiarly situated on the very borders of the roughest 
country of the Taurus, and onvly a short distance from Zzi- 
tun, the only place in the whole Empire where the Armeti- 
an~ are making a determined resi-tance to the Turkish 
troops. Itis the central point for the Turkish attackwg 
forces, and thus disturbance and massacre, which have al- 
ready been severe, may be renewed at anytime. So far no 
personul harm seems to have come to any of the company, 
yet it cannot be denied that the danger is very great. 

Aduna, l'ursus and Mersine.—These three cities, quite 
near together, are occupied both by the American Board 
and the Reformed Presbyterian Board. The missionaries 
of the Amarican Board at Adana are Mrs. Emily R. Mont- 

gomery and Miss M. G. Webb. At Tarsus are T. D. 
Christie, D.D., and his family, in charge of St. Paul’s In- 
stitute. At Mersine are David Metheny, M.D., ard the 
Rev. R. G. Dodds and their families, Miss E. M. Sterrett 
and Miss J. B. Dodds. So far there bas been no special re- 
port of danger in these cities, tho Adana is liable to be dis- 
turbed at any time. Reports show that the presence of 
the United States ship “* Marblebead”’ at Mersine is hav- 
ing the best effect for the protection of Americans, and 
even of the natives, 

Hajin.—This city, in the very heart of the Taurus Moun- 
tains, north of Adana, is occupied by the Rev. J. C. Mar- 
tin and family, Mrs. J. L. Coffiog, Miss E G. Bates and 
Miss Agnes E. Swenson. Their situation has caused great 
anxiety. Mr. Martin has suffered personal assault and 
temporary imprisonment. That whole section is wild and 
turbulent in the most peaceful times, and at such times 
as these it seems as if the worst might happen. So far, 
however, no further reports of personal danger to the mis« 
sionaries have come. 

Syria.—In the cities of Latakia, Tripoli, Beiritt, Zahleh, 
Sidon, and some other places, are missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Board and of the Reformed Presbyterian Board. 
They are, however, in no such immediate danger as are 
those further to the north. Whether the rising of the 
Druses, south of Damascus in the Hauran, will occasion 
peril to the missionaries is not yet evident. For the 
present, however, there are no indications of personal dan- 
ger to them. 


INDIA. 
EDUCATION OF CHRISTIAN CHILDREN. 


BY THE REY, JOHN S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THIS subject came prominently before the Madura Mis- 
sion of the A. B. C.F. M. at its annual meeting with the 
mission agents in three ways. 

First a report on village and boarding schools brought 
out the fact that there were less Christian children in 
school now than there were fifteen years ago, while the 
Christian community includes many more children than it 
did then. One cause of this is the decrease.in the number 
of missionaries, several stations being without boarding 
schools because of the absence of missionaries. To remedy 
this state of things the mission urged all its agents to put 
forth every effort to teach every Christian child to read the 
Bible; resolved to conduct the village schools in such a 
way as to drawin as many as possible-of the Christian 
children, and to have every congregation represented in 
some boarding school, and to this end to urge the Board to 
keep our staff of missionaries undiminished. 

The second way in which educational interests came up 
was through the necessity of moving the Girls’ Training 


. School to a largerand more bealthy site than its present 


one. This institution is the highest in the mis-ion for 
girls, aud includes a high school, normal school and prac- 
ticing school, and has won for itself an honorable position 
among fhe higher institutions of the Madras Presidency. 
Pians for new buildings have been secured, and the 
Woman’s Board are trying to raise the necessary funds. 
The new school building is to be called Capron Hall. 

But the great educational event of the meeting was the 
jubilee of the institution for young men at Pasumalei. 
Three years ago we celebrated the establishment by Dr. 
Tracy of the school that, in 1845, was moved to Pasumalei, 
a stony tract of land at the foot of the rocky hill of that 
name, three miles southwest of Madura. During these 
three years we have been raising a fund for endowing 
scholarships, and very many friends among the natives, 
both men and women, have contributed a month’s salary 
for it. Hindu friends have also made some large contribu- 
tious. So the total amounted to nearly 15,000 rupees in 
hand, Efforts have also been made to secure funds from 
private parties at home, but without much response. 

Oue whole day was devoted to the celebration ; aud the 
grounds presented the appearance of a gala day, with 
crowds of men, women and children mingling with the 
students and crowding the large ball. The occasion was 
honored by the presence of Dr. Fairbank as a delegate from 
the Mahbraita Mission, the Rev. J Duthie, from the London 
Mission in Travancore, the Rev. W. I. Chamberlain, from 
the Arcot Mission, Budgett Meakin, Esq., a correspondent 
of THE INDEPENDENT, the Inspector of Schools, and others. 
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Four large gatherings during the day, a representation 
of parts of Julius Casar by the students in the evening, 
and excellent ftreworks at the close filled the day with cel- 
ebration enough to last another half-century. 

The Rev. J. P. Jones, D.D., ts in charge of the Seminary, 
and the Rev. G. T. Washburn, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
W. M. Zumbro, of the College. 

Madura. 





NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY J. C. R. EWING, DD., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








The two principal languages of North India are the 
Hindi and the Hindustani. The need of new translations 
of the Bible in these languages nas come to bestrougly felt 
by many, and the work of providing them is now in 
progress. 

Tue British and Foreign Bible Society, werking through 
the North India aad Punjab Auxitiarie-, afew years ago 
resolved tv undertake toe work. A committee consisting 
of the Rev. W. Hooper, D.U., of the Couica of England ; 
the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D., of the American 
Presbyterian Churcb, and the Rev. J. A. Lambert, of the 
English Congregational Church, bas undertaken the prep- 
aration of the new Hindi translation, and nas compieted a 
considerable portion of the Old Testament. Turse bieth- 
ren have been specially set apart for tnis task and are 
thus able to devote their entire time and energy to tke 
work, and as a cousequence, it is expected toat within a 
very few years a thoroughly good translation of the 
whole Bible in the Hiadi language will be in the hands of 
the people. 

The committee having in hand the Hiudustani transla- 
tion is obliged to carry on its wo k under a distinct dis- 
advantage, it being composed of men who in addition to 
the translating work are carrying ou the usual preaching, 
teaching, and superintendiug work of their several sta- 
tions. The members are: the Rev. H. U. Weitvrecht, 
Pao.D., the Rev. H. E. Perkins, and Mr. Chandu LAl, of 
the Church of England; the Rev. C. B. Newton, D.D., 
and the Rev. J. C. R. Ewing, of the American Presbyter- 
ian Church, and the Rev. R. Hoskins, Ph.D., of the Amer- 
ivan Methodist Church. 

In addition to the above there is still another new trans- 
lation being made}; viz., one into the Puaojabi, which is the 
speech of the great majority of the people of the Pusjab. 
The Rev. E. P. Newton, the Rev. F. J. Newton, M.D., and 
Mr. Talib ud Din, B.A., of the American Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rev. E, Guilford and the Rev. Mian 
Sadig, of the Church of England, are engaged upon this, 
and nave already prepared a considerable portion of the 
New Testament. 

Thea importance of having correct and idiomatic transla- 
tions of God’s Word for the rapidly growing Church, as 
well as for those still outside, cannot be overestimated. 
This little outline of what is being attempted is given in 
the hope that this information may call forth the sympa- 
thy and prayers of those who are interested in tae progress 
of the kingdom—prayer that on this work a special bless- 
ing may abide. 

Lahore. 


A BRAHMAN CONVERT. 


BY DAVID DOWNIE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








The conversion of a Brahman to Christianity ought not 
to call for special note, except that it is an event of such 
rare occurence. Of the 50,000 converts in this mission less 
than five have come from the Brahmancaste. The aver- 
age is higher in some other missions, but it is sufficiently 
low everywhere to call for remark when one does come out. 

N. Ragaviah Charry, is a Brahman of the priest caste. 
For several years he has been studying Christianity. Some 
months ago he came before the Church at Nellore, asking 
baptism ; but the Church, composed almost exclusively of 
Christians from the Pariah class, did not feel satisfied 
with the evidence of conversion that the candidate pre- 
sented, sothey advised him to wait a few months with a 
view to further study and instruction. Toe missionary 
had nothing to do with this action,and in fact kuew nothing 
of it till after it was done, as he was absent from the sta- 
tion. Bat it pleased him immensely when he did hear it, 
for it showed that they were not specially anxious even for 
Brahman converts whom they did not regard as fit for 
membership in a Christian church. © 

Subsequent events have proved the wisdum of that de- 
cision. In the first place, the life of the convert, during 
this period, has convinced the Church that he is a genuine 
convert. The convert himself has gathered strength for 
the conflict he was sure to have to meet, and, finally, his 
relatives and friends became more or less accustomed to 
what they might expect. It was, perhaps, due to the last 
named fact that very few Brahmans were present at the 
baptism. We had feared, and almost expected, some dis- 
turbance: but in this we were happily disappointed. and 
everything passed off as peaceably as possible. Three con- 
verts from the Pariah class were baptized at the same time 
thus bringing together the two extreme: ot Hindu society 
in the ‘* One Lord, one faith and one baptism.” 

Of course this Brahman convert is now literally an 
* Outcast,” driven out from father, mother, brothers, sis- 
ters and friends And yet the Hindus are foolish enough 
to ascribe his conversion to some sinister or selfish motive. 
As if there could be any material gain for suca a sacrifice 
as he bas made. Since the baptism crowds of people buve 
been to see him, and he hus once been to see his mother 
and father; but he has to stand at some distauce and even 

from that distance he was told to go away and not come 
again to poliute them and their house. A Hiadu ceremony 
has been or will be performed by which R gaviah will be 
boried, since he is now dead to them. Ruagaviah says, 
‘Nothing could be more appropriate, for I am both dead 
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and buried to them and the world.” Appropriate it un- 
doubtedly is, but what shall we say of the religion whose 
apostles preach ‘‘ The fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man,” but whose disciples will regard as dead and 
buried their own children who dare to embrace the religion 
of the Christ of God? There is a Hinduism of the books 
and the lecturers, and there is a real Hinduism and between 
the two there is a mighty gulf. 

Nellore. 


KOREA. 
THE NEW BUDDHISM, 


BY THE REV. W. M. BAIRD, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


THE vew Buddhism of Japan takes all it can from Chris- 
tianity and every other source, and appears with many 
new aggressive methods. I cannot speak of all their move- 
ments in Korea, since I have only known of a few, and 
have received some of my information second-hand. How- 
ever, I can state with reasonable positiveness the following 
as facts: Buddbist emissaries are visiting the Buddhist mon- 
asteries in Korea, in order to revive them to a new life and 
awake them from their long sleep by getting them to 
adopt methods in use in Japan. Some time ago very intel- 
ligent Japanese Buddhist priests, who spoke English and 
seemed well educated, visited Fusan in the interests of 
Buddhism. They made offers to Korean youths that they 
would take them to Japan and educate them free of charge 
without requiring them to become Buddhists. To make 
their offer receive a favorable hearing, they made a feast 
for all the local Korean officials and, amid the festivities, 
offered to take the sons of these officials to Japan and edu- 
cate them free of charge. I understand that the offer was 
accepted by several local Korean officials, which, of course, 
made it respectable in the eyes of the people. The Japan- 
ese Government is also taking a number of Korean youth 
to Japan to be educated. [understand that the Buddhists 
will endeavor to convert as many of these as possible to 
Buddhism, and return them to Korea as their propagan- 

ists. 

In the meantime, scarcely a day passes but my little Ko- 
rean school is visited by some Japanese or other, usually in 
my absence. The results of these visits bave been that some 
of the boys have quit our school and are going to the Jap- 
anese school, where, I presume, the teaching is superior, 
since they have a larger number of teachers. On these 
visits they have at various times succeeded in teaching my 
Korean helpers and others all the teachings of Tom Paine 
and all the slanders against missionaries which are in act- 
ive circulation among the Japanese. The Korean Chris- 
tians are told that there were formerly many Christian 
Japanese, but there are very few now because the mission- 
ary has tried to enslave the natives ; and they are also told 
that India has become tributary to England entirely 
through the influence of the missionary, who is merely a 
political agent. I suppose there is nota single resident 
Japanese Christian in Fusan. The result is that almost 
the entire Japanese influence here is not only immoral and 
unchristian, but antichristian ; and, since a large part of 
the Korean population of Fusan is under Japanese influ- 
ence and a very large number of them are in Japanese em- 
ploy, it is not hard to see the odds against which we have 
to strive in the port. I believe things will be better in the 
country. I wish that both the port and country force of 
workers could be so increased as to make, at least, as re- 
spectable an appearance in Korean eyes as the Japanese do. 
However, we do not hope in numhers, but only in God. 

Fusan. 


CHINA. 


IN MANCHURIA, 





BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missioaary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 





WE are nearing Colombo on our way to China, after an 
unusually favorable voyage. Before leaving Scotland to 
Overtake the German mail steamer at Genoa, I had news 
from Manchuria of great interest regarding the condition 
of affairs there. Immediately after the receipt of the news 
that a Treaty of Peace had been constructed, the mission- 
aries took steps to return to the interior. The necessary 
authorization having been given from Peking, the Consul 
in Newchwang applied for special passports for Mfikden 
from the Governor-General. In due course these pass- 
ports were forwarded to the port. Besides doing this, 
the Governor-General showed his solicitude by issuing 
special proclamations in every important town through 
which the missionaries were expected to go, strictly en- 
joining upon the people the necessity of paying all need- 
ful attention tc the travelers, and forbidding any moles- 
tationof them. The missionaries arrived in Mfikden with- 
out any unpleasant experiences. They found their houses 
and property intact, with not a trace of violence, tho 
almost ten months had elapsed since the last missionaries 
had abandoned the city. The ordinary church work had 
not been neglected, and a company of seventy Christians, 
all men, met them on the Sabbath Day. The women had 
been holding meetings of theirownin a small chapel in 
one of the missionaries’ dwelling houses, and met there 
every Sabbath Day to the number of from twenty to thirty. 
This speaks more eloquently than words of the hold which 
Christianity has taken of the hearts of these people, who 
feared not, tho forsaken by their missionaries, thus to 
meet together in the capital. The glory is to Him who 
strengthened these weak ones, enabling them to bear such 
a witness at such a time. 

I regret to have to add that a severe epidemic of cholera 
visited the capital and carried away not a few people, 
among them some of our mo3t prosperous Christians. 
Others have suffered severely op account of the stagnation 
of the trades on which they were dependent, war having 
put an end to the usual flood of trade during the winter 
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months, when many thousands usually make provision not 
only for present needs, but for the necessities of the year. 
Others again who are farmers lost their all by floods which 
swept their fields bare. 

The Japanese are still firmly settled down in certain 
strong points in Manchuria, out of which they are not 
likely to be driven by the free use of gold or words. The 
future is indeed overladen with clouds which are black 
enough, tho meantime high in the air. 

Indian Ocean. 


JAPAN. 
MISSIONARIES STILL NEEDED. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


It is aground of perpetual wonderment to the mission- 
ary, how is it that those who are the leadersin the Church 
at home so utterly fail to take in the situation in the for- 
eign field. It is doubtless true that more missionaries 
might have been sent to Japan ten years ago, and, if sent, 
would have been the means of accomplishing a greater 
work. Itisalso true that the missionaries who did come 
were the means of accomplishing a great work, which has 
had immeasurable influence in naking Japan what it is 
to-day. If, as some say, a great opportunity was lost, there 
was certainly a great opportunity utilized as well. The 
world has yet to see a nation Christianized in a day ; and it 
is extremely doubtful bad all the men and money that 
those wished been poured into Japan, if she would have 
become thoroughly Christian, There were very discour- 
aging features of the rapid growth that did take place 
which have caused more than one to place more confidence 
in the smaller number of additions to the Church in recent 
years, when to unite with the Church meant a change of 
heart and not simply acloak for a desire to learn English 
or to copy foreign ways. 

Further, not only is it true that Japan is not now refus- 
ing missionaries, but it is also true that the rank and file 
of the churches to-day welcome the help of the missionary 
and are glad to work with him. After six years of work 
in the country, largely evangelistic, I want to bear testi- 
mony to what I know, and trust I may be pardoned for 
speaking of my own experience in order todo so. I have 
never found an evangelist or native church other than 
glad to work with me and to welcome whatever of assist- 
anceI could give them. In my tours in the country the 
churches have always urged me to come more often, and 
shown great gratitude for my visit. Withina year I have 
had pastor and deacon, with other leading members of the 
church, come more than five miles to welcome me when 
going to their church and accompany me a still further 
distance when going away. This by churches that had no 
hope of financial help, but solely from regard for the mis- 
sionary. I have found the evangelists always ready to 
accept of advice in their work,and have never failed to have 
my opinion sought in matters of importance. There has 
never been shown the least desire to be free from my pres- 
ence or counsel. For more than a year I have been con- 
pected with our theological school. I have there found 
only the pleasantest relations with my Japanese brethren. 
Opportunities have been abundant where a desire that I 
should take my hands off the work could be shown if such 
existed. I have no thought but what my experience could 
be duplicated many times over if other missionaries were 
inclined to speak. 

We do hear of those who would curtail missionary effort; 
butas a rule they are from a small class of men, frequent- 
ly those who have been educated for a few years in America 
and have come back to find it difficult to fit into the workin 
Japan. There are also those whochafe under the restraint 
that certain church organizations place upon them, and so 
wish to be free from all foreign interference. 

The native Church isno longer a creeving child. It can 
walk ; this should be recognized by a modified relation of 
the native Church to the home boards. Given that relation 
which does not interfere with the natural development of 
the Church and missionaries will be welcomed with scarce 
ly a dissentingvoice. Japan has not got beyond the need 
of missionary labor. There is a vast amount of work to do 
which the native Church cannot accomplish. Let Japan be 
canvassed and it will be found that there is only a small 
number of Christians who would wish the missionaries to 
be withdrawn. A leading pastor in the Kumiai churches, 
by which name the churches re'ated to the American 
Board Mission is known, and perhaps as much Of the desire 
for freedom from the missionary has been felt in that mis- 
sion as any in Japan, writes concerning the Independent 
movement in that Church: ‘I desire it clearly un- 
derstood that this Independent movement is not one of 
opposition to missionaries nor in criticism of their work. 
Their generous co-operation merits hearty thanks, and I 
would add my hearty hope that the missionaries may long 
remain in Japan and assist in the work.’’ It is believed 
that we are about to enter upon a period of religious 
awakening such as has not been known in Japan. A more 
healthy interest in Christianity for its own sake seems to 
be springing up among the people. Reports are coming 
in from various parts of the country of larger and more at- 
tentive audiences, of new believers, and a growing serious- 
ness on the part of the people that betokens good things to 
come. God forbid that any of these mistaken views of the 
condition of the work in Japan should influence our boards 
to hesitate in sending out more men, or, what is more im- 
portant still, should cause any flagging in faith and prayer 
concerning the ultim te triumph of the Redeemer’s king. 
dom in Japan. 

Yokohama. 








A MISSIONARY in Bitlis writes that only on the sev- 
enteenth day after the outbreak did the Government 
show an open intention to protect them ; even then it was 
not safe for them to go into the streets, and they were 
practically prisoners in their own houses. 
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MEXICO. 
A MEXICAN PATRIOT. 


BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THis land, which has so often been the theater of 
bloody revolutions, besides suffering from the; ‘‘ North 
American invasion,” and that inflicted by the French, is 
supposed by some to abound in guerrilla chiefs, ready for 
any fray that promises plunder and brief glory. But a 
closer acquaintance with her people discloses men who 
have defended her interests with disinterested loyalty and 
signal valor. e 

One of these is Col. Jobn B. Camberos, member of the 
** permanent council of war” at this army post, whose life 
spans the entire history of this Republic, his birth having 
occurred in June, 1810, three months before the cura Hi- 
dalgo raised the standard of revolt against Spain. To out- 
line his personal career, as given in a published biography, 
would be to review thehistory of this country, since the 
long war for independence. Let oneincident suffice. Dur- 
ing the French intervention he was at one time lying very 
illin the hospital near Querétaro; but when the sound of 
battle reached his ears, he could not be dissuaded from 


. mounting his horse and riding into the thick of the fight, 


haunted by the fear that otherwise he might ‘‘die a natu- 
ral death,” which he felt would bea disgraceful memory 
to leave to his children ! 

It is noteworthy that he was not only an intrepid soldier 
who bears in his person the marks of many a combat, but 
that when the cholera scourge was rampant, he tenderly 
nursed the sick and buried the dead. For long intervals 
he was engaged in private business, and in time of war he 
often served gratuitously, also furnishing horses, mules, 
guns and ammunition. His father dying when he was but 
three years old, he was utterly neglected in his childhood ; 
so that, upon entering the army, his commanding officer 
was obliged to detail a man to teach him to read and sign 
his name, in order that he might fill a position of respon- 
sibility for which his character and ability otherwise fitted 
him. 

He and his young wife are constant attendants at all the 
meetings of our church, and it is very affecting to see this 
old warrior sitting in the Sunday-school class with men of 
humble station, and listening attentively to teaching 
about the Prince of Peace. On his table at home may be 
seen the open Bible, our paper, El Testigo, and a supply of 
tracts which he offers to his friends. Contrary to almost 
universal eustom here, he neither smokes nor drinks, and 
is more vigorous than many men of sixty years. While a 
Freemason, he declares his heart to be with us, and we 
hope he may become an avowed disciple of the Lord. This 
sketch is written with his full consent. 

Chihauhaa. 








Personals. 


THIs is how the national hymn, ‘‘America,”’ was written. 
In 1831 William C. Woodbridge returned from Germany 
with a number of books containing words and songs 
adapted for children’s exercises in German schools. He 
placed these in the hands of Lowell Mason, the famous 
composer and sovg writer, and the latter, having no 
knowledge of German, handed them over to young Smith, 
with the request that be would translate them, or write 
new words adapted to the German music. Dr. Smith says : 


* On a dismal day in February, 1832, looking over one of these 
books, my attention was drawn to a tune which attacted me by 
its simple and natural movement, and its fitness for children’s 
choirs. Glancing at the German words at the foot of the page, 
I saw that they were patriotic, and I was instantly inspired to 
write a patriotic hymn of my own. 

“ Seizing ascrap of waste paper, I began to write, and in balf 
an hour, I think. the words stood upon it substantially as they 
are sung to-day. I did not know at the time that the tune was 
the British ‘God Save the King.’ I do not share the regret of 
those who deem it an evil that the national tune of Britain and 
America is the same. On the contrary, I deem it a new and 
beautiful tie of union between the mother and the daughter, one 
furnishing the music (if, indeed, it is really English), and the 
other the words. 

“I did not propose to write a national hymn; I did not think 
that I had done so. I laid the song aside, and nearly forgot that 
I had madeit. Some weeks later I sent it to Mr. Mason, and on 
the following Fourth of July, much to my surprise, he brought it 
out at a children’s celebration in the Park Street Church, in Bos- 
ton, where it was first sung in public.” 

...-Ernst Curtius, on whom the Kaiser has conferred the 
rank of Substantive Privy Councilor, with the additional 
title of Excellency, is now in his eighty-second year, and of 
unimpaired vigor of mind and body. Gneist, Sybel, Helm- 
holtz and Zeller are the only other men in Prussia who 
have received a similar distinction. Curtius has been for 
fifty years one of the first four or five Greek scholars in 
Europe, and is a man of wonderful ability. 





....John Stuart Blackie, the eminent Scotch professor, 
records in his correspondence his impression of Tennyson, 
whom he visited at Freshwater, in 1864:. 

** Head Jovian, eye dark, pale face, black, flowing locks, like a 
Spanish ship captain or a captain of Italian brigands—something 
not at all common and not the least English.” 

Such is the impression the poet made on the professor. 

....That the cost of royalty is not an inconsiderable 
thing to a nation is seen by the daily income of the follow- 
ing principal rulers of Europe : the Czar of Russia, $30,000 ; 
the Sultan of Turkey, $20,000; the Emperor of Germany, 
$10,000: the King of Italy, $8,000; the Queen of England, 
$8,000, and the King of the Belgians, $2,000. 


...-A8a@ curious relic of the feudal laws of the Middle 
Ages, when the perquisites of the rulers embraced much 
more than they do now, it is a fact that to-day the Queen, 
as sovereign of England, may claim the head or whalebone 

alfof every whale and sturgeon caught in British waters. 
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Literature. 


The pro.npt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH.* 





A HISTORY of the American Episcopal Church was 
written, a few years ago, by Dr. McConnell, rector of St. 
S.ephen’s Church, in Pailadelphia. It began with the 
planting of the colonies and ended wit the close of the 
Civil War. The work thus done had not been done be- 
fore. Bishop Wilb rforce, indeed, had written a book 
about the Episcopal Church ; but that was forty years 
ago, and the writer had never visited this country. 
Bishop Perry, of Iowa, had collected a great mass of 
valuable documents, and had put them into print; but 
the huge volumes thas produced were only a qiarry 
waiting to b2 worked. Dr. McConnell’s book was the 
first adequate account of the annals of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Dr. Tiffany’s history is not so interesting as Dr. Mc- 
Conneli’s; but it is much longer, has more facts in it, 
and mikes a batter book of reference. Dr. McConnell’s 
book was a brilliant piece of writing and compelled at- 
tention. Whoever began to read it, read it all. It dealt 
with the philosophy as well as with the details of the 
subject, and was especially strong in its study of the 
shaping of ¢he Caurch by its environment, and of the 
influence waich the Church, in return, has had upon its 
neighbors. It gave the reader swift glimpses of great 
movements, and made tie men of the past lve and 
speak, It was a monograph, however, rather than a 
considered and finished chronicle. 

D:. Tiffany, with great care, has set down all the facts, 
even those which are not dramatic nor remarkably in- 
teresting. He has arranged them ia admirable order. 
His history is perfectly clear and perfectly fair. A‘ the 
same time, there is no lack of insight, of sympathy, or 
of that perception of the picturesque and humorous in 
the midst of the sobrieties of life which so happily lights 
up the pages of those historians whose work is not only 
history, but literature. 

Thus he notes that among the subscriptions for the 
erection of the first Trinity Church, New York, only 
one was for so considerable an amount as five pounds ; 
and that some of the money came fron a fund which 
had been collected for the redemption of Christian 
slaves brought by the ‘Sally ” from A'geria—most of 
the slaves having either died or escaped ; and that by 
the curtesy of the civil authorities all ‘‘ Weifts, Wrecks 
and Drift Whales” of the port of New York were given 
to the wardens. And he describes the great pomp with 
which Bishop Seabury, in 1787, consecrated the new 
church of St. James at New London, “ wearing his scar- 
jet doctor’s hood, and, for the first time, a miter, which 
he had imported, and which he afterward wore only on 
very stately occasions.” Says D-. Hallam, who is quoted 
in a footnote : 

“ He did not use the miter at first, nor did he bring one 
with him when he came home after his consecration; but 
when he found many of the non-Episcopal ministers about 
him disposed to adopt the title ‘ bishop’ in derision of his 
claims, be adopted the miter as.a badge of his office which 
they would hardly be disposed to imitate.” 

In 1707 the church was built, which still stands, 
weather-beaten but well cared for, at Wickford, in Rhode 
Island. A pleasant glimpse is given of the church life 
of that day : 

“There were no carriages of any consequence owned in 
Narragansett. The narrow roads were not well fitted to 
their use; so that almost everybody came to church on 
horseback, the ladies riding on pillions behind the gentle- 
men. The choir sang one of the metrical psalms of Tate 
and Brady, chanting being as yet unknown, and somewhat 
dreaded as having a flavor of popery. The congregation 
presented a great contrast in its attire tothe drab and 
brown so prevalent in the assemblies of the Quakers, who 
were the prevailing sect in the colony. Gay cavaliers in 
scarlet coats would be seated by richly dressed ladies such 
as we see portrayed on the canvases of Smybert and Copley. 
The Negro servants would be massed in the galleries, and 
the whole appearance of things was that of an aristocratic 
community.” 
t~The history falls naturally into two periods, one ex- 
tending from 1607 to 1785—the annals of the Exglish 
Church in the colonies ; and the other beginning at the 
latter date and reaching into this present—the progress 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. 

The Church suffered much in the days of its colonial 
beginnings not only from the ‘spiri.ual indifference of 
many of its p2ople, but still more from the unworthiness 
of some of its clergy. Especially in Virginia and Mary- 
land, where the Church was by law established, the 
men who came over from Eagland to recruit the ranks 
of the ministry were some of them persons of bad cbar- 
acter, whose friends were glad to put them away beyond 
the seas, ** Many came,” says an old pamphlet, ‘‘ such 
a8 wore black coats, and could babble in a Pulpit, roare 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


in a tavern, exact from the Parishioners, and rather by 
their dissoluteness distroy than feed their flocks.” 

The Establishment hindered the Church wherever it 
existed ; giving it a political complexion, associating it 
with the Crown, and provoking opposition. Dr. Tiffany 
is at pains to show the essentially American character 
of the Episcopal Caurcb. The constitutions of the 
Church and of the Nation were drawn up at the same 
time, and by some of the same people, and were solemn- 
ly signed in the same building, the Statehouse in Phila- 
delphia. The legislative body of the Church, as of the 
country, sits in two Houses, and reqiires concarrent 
action. The position of the laity is peculiarly in keep- 
ing with the American spirit; they have a veto upon 
the decisions of b th the clergy andthe bishops. George 
Washington was a churchmin; Bonjamin Franklin and 
Robert Morris were churchm2n, and may other promi- 
nent patriots. 

Yet soenduring wa; the bad nam? which the C iuech 
got in the colonial period by reason of its connection 
with the King, that the present century was well on in 
years before it was regarded as anything other than an 
E iglish institution, out of sympathy with our national 
ideas, and out of relation with the A nerican people. 

Thus the War of Independence left the Church dis- 
credit:d and broken. Its buildings were destroyed or 
dismintled ; its estates were confiscated. About the 
year 1805 Chief Justice Marshall, a good churchman, 
‘*thought the Church too far gone ever to be revived.” 
At the sam>time the Bishop of New York ‘‘ thought it 
would die out with the old colonial families.” In the 
General Convention of 1789 there were two bishops, 
twenty clergymen and sixteea laymen. Twenty-one 
years later, in 1811, there were only five more c‘ergymen 
in the convention and four more laymen. And when 
the meeting was held at Baltimore in 1801, the Hous; of 
Bishops met in the hall bedchambar of the rectory of St. 
Paul's Church and had plenty of room. 

That was, indeed, a hard time; when men were much 
more interested in politics than they were in religion. 
But the Church itself wi3 largely ziven over to institu- 
tionalism. H »>peful opportunities of reunion on the pirt 
of the L:1therans and the Methodists were suffered to go 
by. 

The history of th2 Church after its reorganization in 
1789, is divided into four periods. 

‘* The first, extendinz from 1789 to 1811, may not inaptly 
be styled ‘A Period of Suspended Animation’; the second, 
from 1811 to 1836, ‘ A Period of Aroused Self-consciousness 
and Agyzression’; the third, from 1835 to 1835,‘A Period 
of Internal Conflict,’ arising from vigorous life and mutual 
misconception ; the fourth, from 1865 to 1895, ‘A Period of 
Positive Advance,’ found-d on mutual recognition.” 

In 1811 Bishop Hobart was con:ecrated for New York, 
and Bishop Griswold for New England. Three years 
later Bishop Moore was consecrated for Virginia. These 
men reconstructed the Church. They carried on the 
excellent work which White and Seabury had begun. 
They were enthusiastic, able and d:voted. A'ready 
there were diffsrences of churchmanship, but fraternity 
endured. 

Bishop Hobart’s diocese extended three hundred miles 
from east to west, and was administered with an aggres- 
siveness hitherto unknown in the Episcopal Church. 
‘*Give me a little zealous imprud?nce,” was ore of his 
favorite phrases. Bishop Griswold was; set over all New 
Eogland. His devotion and discretion, his manifest 
piety, commended the Caurch to all who knew him, 
B.sh>p More was so great a preacher that one Sunday 
at the end of his sermon, the congregation jrefused to go 
out, and asked for a second sermon, and then for a 
third ! 

In 1819 Puilander Chase became the pioneer b’shop of 
the West, and founded the dioceses of Orio and Illinois. 
In 1829 the first foreign missionary, Dr. Hill, took up his 
work in Greece, Thetime was rich in new foundations. 
Theological schools were started in New York and Vir- 
ginia, and c»lleges in Schenectady and Hurtford. N-w 
dioceses and new bishops were added every year. The 
waves of the two great Oxford movements, of Wesley 
and of Newman, beat with some fierceness upon these 
shores, and much controversy and some dissension fol- 
lowed. In 1835 a tacit understanding was entered into 
by the leaders, in accordance with which the work of 
foreign missions was committed to the Low Churchmen 
and that of home missions was intrusted to the High 
Churchmen ; an arrangement which ,bears fruit to-day 
in the ecclesiastical complexion of the dioceses of the 
middle West. In spite of all these distractions, forty- 
four bishops were consecrated from 1835 to 1865. 

Since the Civil War there has been no interruption in 
the steady progress of the Church, The departure of 
some of the more radical Low Churchmen to found the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, in 1874, was an unhappy 
event; but it taught a lesson of conciliation and in- 
clusiveness which the Church will not séon forget. The 
controversies concerning ritual disturbed men’s minds 
while they lasted ; but they served to bring out with the 
more clearvess the disposition of the Church to interfere 
as little as possible with the work of honest and earnest 
men who are trying to save souls. . 

Dr. Tiffany makes a careful and impartial analysis of 
the tbree varieties of opinion which are marked by the 
adjectives “ High” and ‘‘ Broad” and‘ Low.” The Low 
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Churchmen, he says, “laid strongest emphasis on the 
individual reception of grace ; the High Churchmen on 
the institutional administrition of grace. The watch- 
word of the one was exp2rience; that of the other, au- 
thority.” The Broad Church school ‘tends to discrim- 
inate essential Christianity from theological speculation, 
and to identify its essence with a living relation of the 
soul and of society to Cbrist.” 

It does not appear either in this analysis, or in the dis- 
criminating estimates of the leaders of recent thought in 
the Church, or anywhere else in the book, to which of 
these divisions Dr. Tiffany himself belongs. He is not 
only fair to all, but is genuinely sympathetic with the 
good men in them all. He represents that great and in- 
creasing body of people in the Episcopal Church who be- 
long to all the parties at the same time, who set the 
Church above the party and Christ above the Church. 
He has written a judicious history with evident care, 
with a fine sense of perspective, and ina catholic and 
Christian spirit. 





RECENT FICTION. 


AMONG recent works of fiction we make special note of 
the following: Lilith, by George MacDonald (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25), is a romance which we defy any 
human being to make head or tail of. It is so absurdly 
obscure and unintelligible that it is interesting as a curi- 
osity. Beatrice of Bayou Téche, by Alice Ilgenfritz 
Jones (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25), tells the story 
of a girl with Negro blood in her veins: She is very beau- 
tiful, very good and hasa hari time of it. The author’s 
style is decidedly tropical. John Darker, by Aubrey 
Lee (London, Adam and Charles Black, $1.25), is a readable 
English novel, the plot turning upon a murder and a mis- 
taken impression.——— Wild Rose, by Francis F:ancis 
(New York, Macmilan & Co., $1.00), strikes the mean be- 
tween the ‘“‘dime dreadful” and the novel of social prob 
lems. Itisa story of rough lifeon the Mexican berder 
dealing with the loves, hates and adventures of such peo- 
pleas formerly made up the population of Southwestern 
mining camps..———A Bid For Fortune, by Guy Boothby 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is No. 179 in the ‘Town 
and Country Series.” Itis a romance, the scenes of which 
are mostly in Australia and neighboring islands. The 
author tells his tale with cleverness, and the interest never 
flags. Private Tinker, and Other Stories, by John 
Strange Winter (New York, Frederick A Stokes Co., 
50 cents) A _ collection of entertaining short 
stories by a popular English writer, with a 
frontispiece by William A. McCullough.—W—Over 
the Old Trail, by Lewis B. France (Boston, Arena 
Publishing Cv.), is a story with a pure pose, told in 
a clear, straightforward style. The author evidently feels 
deeply on the “‘ woman question” and some others of our 
social problems.——-—Aygainst Human Nature, by Maria 
Louise Pool (New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.25), must 
be classed with genuinely interesting novels of American 
life. It sketches with graphic power certain phases of re- 
ligious and domestic experience in the mountain region of 
North Carolina, and the contrast bet veen the Southern 
mountaineers and the rustic people of New England is well 
made. There is excellent character drawing in presenting 
the chief personages of the book, and some of the crisp 
touches, half description, half analysis, are very artistic. 














- Itis a story to be read with pleasure.—-—Red Rowans. 


By Mrs. F. A. Steel. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00). 
A love story with many changes of light and shadow. The 
problem of managing love on one hand and friendship on 
the other is not very satisfactorily solved._——The Secret 
of the Court. By Frank Frankfort Moore. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) This is a romance pure and 
simple, well written, and in a way quite interesting. It be- 
gins with a robbery by Bedoujns on the Nile’s border, deals 
with occult matters and spiritualistic mysteries, and passes 
to England for further strange developments. It ends in 
Bombay.——Mr. Thomas Hardy’s masterly story, The 
Return of the Native, has been issued in a single large vol- 
ume of 507 pages, with an etched frontispiece by H. Mac- 
beth-Raeburn and a map of Wessex. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 150.) 

A Daughter of the Tenements, by Edward W. Town. 
send (New York, Lovell, Coryell & Co.), may be treated as 
a@ very broad story, as broad as our continent; for it 
spreads all the way from New York to San Francisco. It 
certainly is sufficiently American and amply picturesque. 
Mr. Townsend has a good reporter’s gift ; that is, he can 
make a story out of anything. His book abounds in cleverly 
drawn sketches more or less true to life and possessed of 
magnetic interest. As a novel, A Daughter of the Tene- 
ments seems to us elastic, built of broken pieces roughly 
cemented together : but we like it and feel in it a fine, un- 
trained spirit, which is powerful enough to leave a glow 
on the pages it hastouched. Some of its scenesare pairted 
with wonderful vigor. 

The Life of Nancy, by Sarah Orne Jewett (Bcsten 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is the title given toa col- 
lection of short stories by Miss Jewett, whose work is 
always excellent. There are ten sketches in the book redo- 
lent of that flavor so often found in the fiction of the At- 
lantic Monthly. Miss Jewett in ter own way is inimita- 
ble: her style is charming ; but we cannot help stopping 
short and staring at a construction like “‘ All this placid- 
ity and self-assurance were,” etc., on page 2 of the Life of 
Nancy. .‘‘ This were” quite ashock and a surprise to us 
when we read it. 

A Comedy in Spasms, by Iota (New York, Frederick 
A. Stokes Co, $1.00), is, perhaps, a harmless piece of sen- 
sational fiction, written in a sprightly style by the author 
of ‘‘A Yellow Aster,’’ which was nota story to be recom- 
mended. In the present work Iota depicts, with consider- 
able ex‘aggeration, the trials of a young, beautiful and 
quite charmingly heartless girl, who is married to an 
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elderly man of genius, immersed in inventive schemes and 
subject to headaches. It is a light book, atrociously light, 
dealirg with a serious phase of life as a well-fed cat plays 
with a wounded mouse. 

A Sherburne Romance, by Amanda M. Douglas (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), is the fourth volume of 
the ‘Sherburne Series.” Itis a novel sure of its large au- 
dience, cunningly written for the majority of women read- 
ers. There is a good deal of sentiment, some sharp analysis 
of character, and not a little effective play of contrasting 
motives in the development of the story, which, upon the 
whole, is above the average in interest. 

A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) In the present state 
of the markets, as tradesmen fay, it is most agreeable to 
find a novel like this, and written by a woman, too. Of 
course, the best public always expects something good 
from the author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,’’ and gets it. A Sin- 
gular Life is earnest, thoughtful, and intensely religious 
in the best sense, and it is more; it is dramatic, a moving 
story, informed with vivid and vigorous life. The author’s 
peculiarities of thought and style mark it with what her 
readers have learned to love in all of her best works. We 
point it out as one of the strongest of recent novels 

The Passing of Alix, by Mrs. Marjorie Paul (Boston, The 
Arena Publishing Co.), is a story to delight the lovers of 
sentimentality. Done up in gorgeous rhetoric and ending 
with death to slow music, it will sufficiently harrow weak 
imaginations and squeeze the tears from shallow eyes. 

Inmates of My House and Garden. By Mrs. Brightwen. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) Somewhat in the 
style of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the sketches in this 
pleasing and instructive bock cover a variety of subjects 
relating to pet birds and animals, with some insects 
thrown in for good measure. The book ends with a short 
chapter on ‘' Artistic Pithwork,’’ which may amuse chil- 
dren of a rainy day ; but it seems scarcely ut home with 

the preceding chapters. It is a handsome volume, clearly 
printed, neatly bound in blue and gold, and illustrated. 

A Cumberland Vendetta. By John Fox, Jr. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Genuinely picturesque 
and bristling with pointed incidents, these stories may be 
relied upon for something worth reading on every page. 
They are good, strong, romantic sketches uf American Jife 
in nooks and corners. 

No. 49 Tinkham Street. By C. Emma Cheney. (Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) This little story of work, 
sentiment and sympathy, will appeal toa large class of 
young readers. The author has a clear insight, and her 
style is simple and engaging; her book, without being 
preachy, bears a good, wholesome lesson. 

The Land of Promise.. By Paul Bourget. Translated 
from the French. (Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely.) In a 
preface somewhat arologeticand decidedly argumentative, 
the autbor of this gruesome story tries to forestall criti- 
cism by pleading the great public need for fiction which, 
by means of immoral agencies, teaches a moral lesson. 
Readers who feel the necd of reform in themselves, and 
think that Paul Bourget is the doctor to cure them may 
rush to The Land of Promise for medicine. 

Toxin. By Ouida. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents.) This is a harmless and decidedly perfunctory 
little story of an opal necklace, two men and a widow. In 
the end there is murder and marriage and misery. 

Bernicia. By Amelia E. Barr. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. #1.25.) Mrs. Barr’s many admirers will not 
be disappointed in this story, which is one of the best since 
“Jan Vedder’s Wife’’; a novel to hold attention from first 
page to last. 

People We Pass. By Julian Ralph. (New Yerk: Har. 
per & Brothers. $1.25.) Graphic is the word best suited to 
distinguish these eight sketches withal. Mr. Ralph is a 
reporter with astyle. His stories savor of the newspaper, 
just why we cannot pause to consider; but they are gccd 
literature and good stories. _The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and very attractive. 

Grandmont, by the Hon. Walter T. Griffin (New York, 
Hunt & Eaton, $1.20), is an interesting book, full of ro- 
mantic pen-pictures of French medieval life, drawn from 
the history of an old monastery. The author is United 
States Consul at Limoges. 

Sunshine and Haar. By Gilbert Setoun. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25) Here is another Scotch dialect 
book Everybody writes Scotch dialect sketches now. These 
are fairly entertaining ; but the whole business is growing 
stale: we are heartily tired of bonnie, canny, drumlie bores, 
and we hope that the public soon will be. 

The Sowers. By Henry Seton Merriman. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) A Russian story, dealing with 
the peculiar social, political and domestic relations of high 
and low life. The action shifts from Russia to London, 
thence to Paris, and back to Russia. It ends in tragedy. 
There is nothing remarkable in its substance or its style. 

Reube Dare’s Shad Boat. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(New York: Hunt& Eaton. 75cents.) Young people will 
find this spirited little book a cheerful companion at the 
library fireside. Mr. Roberts writes with enthusiasm, and 
puts the sea-winds and marsh fragrance into his style. 

Red Men and White. By Owen Wister. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) We find in Owen Wister’s 
stories and sketches a strong authenticity, so to call it, 
like the resonance of a good bell. What he writes about 
seems real and present. These stories of red men and 
white are not perfect in their art ; but they are fresh, they 
have a smack of originality, they are American, Western, 
and their drawing is free and striking. The illustrations 
by Mr. Frederic Remington are excellent. They could 
scarcely be better. 

A Doctor of The Old School. By Ian Maclaren. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) This is a charmingly 


beautiful edition of a touching story, or series of stories, 
about atruly good old Scotch doctor. A good book fora 
Christmas gift. The Story is taken from the ‘“‘ Bonnie 
Brier Bus.” 
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A Hard Woman, by Violet Hunt (New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.25), is what the reader must expect from its 
title. Wecare nothing for this kind of novel; but those 
who do will be mightily pleased with both its style and 
its matter, which are filled to bursting with intense artifi- 
ciality. Thereis a flavor of stale champagne and an echo 
of hollow life in every page. 

Anne of Argyle, by George Eyre Todd (New York, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.00), is a historical romarce of 
Scotland in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Those were stirring times ; but the author has not made 
his story catch step with life. Itis rather dry and slow, 
yet it is interesting, and shows considerable care and clev- 
erness in its use of historical matter. 

A Son of The Plains. By Arthur Paterson. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) Astraightforward story of the 
great Southwest, opening on the Santa Fé Trail, and deal- 
ing with the mixed life of the ranch andthe camp. As 
such stories go it is readable; but it is rough, rough as the 
life it depicts, and in places quite exciting. 

A Gentleman Vagabond and Some Others. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25.) 
It is as delightful as a run downhill to the spring at the 
old homestead, to read these breezy bits of humorous ro- 
mance. The opening story is especially excellent; there 
is nothing of the kind better in our literature. 

Doiia Perfecta. By B. Perez Galdos. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.00.) The most readable part of this 
book is the eulogistie preface, or introduction, by Mr. W. 
D. Howells, which is done with fine cleverness. It would 
be hard for a novel to contain more of the grim ugli- 
ness of so-called realism. It is a brutal, disagreeable, 
pessimistic romance. 

The Veil of Liberty. By Péronne. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Cc. $1.00) This is a romance of the French 
Revolution, and it presents with notable power the con- 
fusion, the terror, the heroism and the dark treacheries of 
that period of volcanic passion. Its strong point is the way 
in which it depicts the’‘part borne by women in both mak- 
ing and breasting the frightful storm, and in giving the 
atmosphere of terror through which all classes were grop- 
ing toward the seat of liberty. Itis a strong story. 

The King of Andaman. By J. McLaren Cobban. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8100.) Here is a downright 
good romance. True it is another Scotch dialect perpetra- 
tion, b it despitethat it holds one’s attention and gets read 
on account of sbarp character-drawing and freqt ent flashes 
of admirable humor twinkling between odd scenes and 
drolly sketched incidents. 

The Red Cockade. By Stanley J. Weyman. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) A captivating romance of the revo- 
lutiovary days in France told in Mr. Weyman’s most 
charming style. Love, adventure and brilliant descriptive 
passages keep up the interest to the end. 

The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. LippincottCo. $1.50.) The author of this book 
bas been spoiled by praise; she thinks her work above 
criticism. The present book is a foolish exhibition of self- 
conceit seen through a very poor novel. 

The Heart of Life, by W. H. Mallock (New York, G. P. 
Putpam’s Sons, $1.25), is a long, somewhat dreary, dis- 
heartening, and yet well-written novel by the author of 
**Ts Life Worth Living ?”’ 

Meadow Grass, by Alice Brown (Boston, Copeland & 
Day), brings us a baker’s dozen of New Englaud tales told 
with easeand grace. It is a beautiful book, restful to look 

at and pleasant to read. 

The Chronicles of Count Antonio. (By Anthony Hope. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) In this romance 
the author of the “‘ Prisoner of Zenda”’ adds to his list a 
strong and deeply fascinating work. The style is quaint, 
the action vigcrous, the stresm of the stcry swift, the 
scenes picturesque. 

Stella, by C. H. Hinton, B.A. (New York: Macmiilan 
& Co., $1.25), is one of the stories in which one is required 
to “think the unknowable and know the unthinkable.” 
As for us we are not capable of such duplicity. 

The Track of a Storm. By Owen Hall. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) It exbausts a greateramount 

of genuine fiction-making genius to write a story like this 
than it takes to write a balf-dczen “ society novels” or a 
dozen realistic compilations of commonplace indecencies. 
Saying this we are not praising very highly The Track of a 
Storm. 

A White Baby. By James Welsh. (New York: Frede- 
rick A. Stokes Co. 50cents.) This little book is true to 
the life it deals with. The author writes fluently and 
keeps his subject well in band. His rapid sketches give 
vivid glimpses of some interesting phases of Negro char- 
acter, and the reader gets an immediate impression of what 
the story stands for. 

The Story of Ula. By Edwin Lester Arnold, (New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25) Ten short stories 
make up the contents of thisvolume. The author delights 
in word pictures highly colored, and in scenes arranged for 
spectacular effect. His aim is to cast a play of colored 
ligbts into the reader’s imagination, and he bits the mark. 

London Idylls. By W. J. Dawson. (New York: T. Y 
Crowell & Co. $1.25.) A handsome edition of some very 
picturesque stories of London low life, mostly tragical, and 
all of them well told. 

Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories, by Constance Feni- 
more Woolson (New York, Harper & Brothers), con- 
tains five of Miss Woolson’s short stories, reprinted from 
the magazines agd handsomely illustrated. 

Good-For-Nothin’. By William R. A. Wilson. (Buffalo: 
The Peter Paul Book Co. 7 cents.) A story of Southern 
life among the mountain folk. The author is, we pre- 
sume, young. and if he is there is promise in his work. It 
pleases us to note some fresh and spirited passages in a 
story with so many literary limitations. 

Cap’n Thistletop. By Sophie Swett. (Boston: W. A. 

Wilde & Cc. $1.25.) This is a genuinely good story for 
boys and girls told in Miss Swett’s most engaging style. 
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Its scene is a New England village, and the experiences of 
four young people, two boys and two girls, are of ascrt to 
catch the readers’s interest and hold it to the end. The 
book has some good illustrations and is beautifully 
prioted. 

Snow Shoes and Sledges. By Kirk Munroe. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25) This is a sequel to Mr. Mun- 
roe’s enjoyable story entitled ‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” It 
tells the adventures of two boyson the Yukon; a winter is 
spent in the cold north, a long and exciting journey is 
made in snowshoes, the Chilcoot Mountains are crossed, 
and the adventures are capitally told. A goodly number 
of illustrations add interest to the book. 

At War with Pontiac, by Kirk Munroe (New York, 
Ch aries Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), is yet another book in 
wh ich boys will find a wholesome excitement. It is a story 
of I ndian fighting and adventure in New York a hundred 
and fifty years ago told with spirit. The publishers have 
given the book a handsome dress, and the illustrations are 
st riking; but the one facing page 294shows a man witha 
leg disproportionately long in the thigh. 

Chris and the Wonderful Lanp. By Albert Stearns, 
(New York: The Century Co. $150.) This is the story of 
Aladdin’s lamp brought down to date. Its magic is ap- 
plied under the embarrassing conditions of present civili- 
zation. It is a breezy book for wide awake boys who are in 
for the best realities of a happy, healthy life. The illus. 
trations are admirable. 

Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, By Howard Pyle. (New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00.) Boys who like romantic 
tales of adventure with pirates and picturesque descrip- 
tions of colonial experiences in the early days of our coun- 
try’s life, will find this a book to delight their hearts. 
History is blended with the fiction in such a way,that while 
the story absorbs attention, the truths of old-time civili- 
zation get fixedin the memory. Fifteen excellent ful)- 
page pictures, by the author, help to make this booka 
good one for the coming holiday season. 

The Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. (New York: The 
Century Co. $1.50.) It was a happy thought which led to 
writing this charming book for young people. Both boys 
and girls will be delighted with reading about the famous 
horses of history and the distinguished persons who rode, 
them. Here are the nags of Don Quixote, Tom O’=shanter 
and Ichabod Crane, the chargers of Alexander, Cesar,Grant 
and Napoleon and many others, besides Pegassus, the steed 
of imagination, and the tireless team of thesun  Splen- 
didJy illustrated, well written and perfectly printed, it is 
a book that will attract attention. 


- 
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Stops of Various Quills. By W. D. Howells. (New . 
York: Harper & Brothers. $250.) Every note blown from 
these quills is hopelessly sorrowful or bitterly pessimistic 
in its mood. Mr. Howells avoids morbidness and seems to 
feel his way against atrabiliousness; but fluting in the 
chill shadow of Tolstoi congests, almost congeals, his 
Muse’s breath before it issues from the reed. We miss 
with unspeakable regret the Greek cheerfulness of past 
days when the Western youth fingered his oaten pipe 
under the maples, 

* Blown silver in the summer breeze,” 
and had a fine healthy taste for 
* Ripe, red bill-side strawberries.” 
It is a poor exchange, and we find our hands going out in- 
voluntarily, as if to snatch a friend from a Russian spow- 
slide back into the warm, odorous garden which it is his 
birthright to inhabit. By what black art has that grim, 
raw-hearted, sheepskin-wearing dealer in absurdities over 
yonder by Moscow worried all the blitheness out of our 
American master of genialities? Mr. Howells is a 
true poet; he was born one. The lyrical impulse 
by which he was first lifted out of a crude provincial life 
to the welcome of the world was no counterfeit puff. Men 
like Lowell and Longfellow could not resist him ; but it 
has come to this. These Stops of Various Quills are, 
taken as one, the exponent, not of Mr. Howells’s power, 
but of what Turgénief. Flaubert and, more than all, 
Tolstoi, have done tohim. There is no possible exception 
to the rule, the moment that one man acknowledges 
another as his ma-~ter, he is that other’s slave. Max Nor- 
daa might extend his plausible theory of degeneracy aud 
say that microbes of intellectual disease are carried over 
seas in books. The imagination of a healthy American 
has been invaded by the hideous Russian germ, which has 
multiplied until it swarms in every beam of its once genial 
and life-giving light. Now here is what Mr. Howells 
worries his quills withal : 
“ That swollen paunch you are doomed to bear 
Your gluttonous grandsire used to wear: 
That tongue, at once so light and dull, 
Wageed in your grandam’s empty skull ;: 
That leering of the sensnal eye 
Your father, when he came to die, 
Left sours alone; and that cheap flirt, 
Your mother, gave you from the dirt 
The simper which she used upon 
So many men ere he wus won.” 
Nothing of the native Ohioan, nothing of the pawpaw 
groves beside the Miami, nothing of the man Howells ever 
made those verses an imperious necessity; they are arti- 
ficial echoes from Ibsen, Zola and Tolstoi. Poetry is false 
when it does not come up out of the original well of the 
poet’s nature, its current smacking of elemental experi- 
ences at first hand. To Mr. Howells the ailments of Eu- 
ropean civilization are a borrowei burden. He sets them 





. to borrowed music and blows them through borrowed 


quills. In the verses entitled, ‘‘ Materials of a Story” we 
have in a nutshell the whole secret of Mr. Howells’s trou- 
ble with his réle as artist. His master, the Russian who 
pretends to primitive simplicity and love for hoes and 
manure forks, has made himself believe that the only 
“ materials of a story ” are to be found in crime, wretched- 
ness and despair; that there is nothing good, sweet, To- 
mantically happy in life worth troubling art with. Tak- 
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ing this view of his part in letters, Mr. How- 
ells makes his poetry very bad medicine for 
one who has the blues. In workmansbip 
Mr. Howells’s verse is well-nigh perfect 
from a literary point of view. The choice 
of words for shaping adequate expression 
leaves no doubt clouding his pictures ; he is 
a master of lucid phrasing. As poetry, it 
seems that his work has no appeal which 
does not rebound from some near.by artifi- 
cial limitation. The life he reflectsis the 
unhealthy life of scienc2 seen distcrted and 
with indirect vision through unscientific 
eyes; it is not the glorious dream-life of the 
born ma:ter3 of song 


What Shall We Do: Suggestions for En- 
tertainment for Home and for Public 
Representation, by ,Ruth Hall, is a neat 
little paper-covered volume of fifty-six 
pages performing briefly and serviceably 
the office indicated in the title. Details are 
nut worked out, but ‘‘ ideas’’ for fairs or 
festivities, evening companies in which 
there is desired other diversion than danc- 
ing, are liberally jotted down. With an 
intelligent hostess or ‘‘ committee” it will 
ve of appreciable usefulness. (NewYork: The 
De Witt Publishing House 50 cents.) 
In Henry Hardwicke’s, The Art of 
Living Longzand Happily, we find a series 
of practical suggestions toward pur-uing 
physical and mental healthfulness as a sys- 
tem, from day today. The author has 
thought on the topic and studied it, with 
the resultof convictions and counsels that 
are to be approved. If the world to-day 
finds something stale and truistic Mr. 
Hardwicke’s reflections, his philosophy and 
his advice, it does not m*ke it any the less 
true that what he writes :- of value. Wis- 
dom has cried aloud,in th: nighways much 
admirable counsel, these hundreds and hun- 
dreds’of years ; and we suspect no longer 
looks for a crowd as audience. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 





Victor Hugo’s Letiers to His Wife and 
Others. From thefFrench, by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. The descriptive matter giving 
this volume its substance was a result of 
Hugo’s Alpine trip in 1839 and bis wander- 
ings among the towns of the Midi and Pyr- 
enees region in 1843, closing with bis visit 
to Pampeluna. A part of the collection never 
was letter-writing in the sense of correspon- 
dence at all, being memoranda committed 
to the pages of Hugo’s notebooks with 
the literary coloring of them constantly in 
his mind. That portion which 1eally was 
sent through post offices and was related to 
private correspondence, at least, in the sense 
that the pages were addressed to Mme. 
Hugo or tosome one else, and paid and post 
marked, is so formal tbat all idea of sponta 
neity an 1 the simplicity of; personal letters 
is absent. From such “ letters’ may weall 
be delivered ! The book is full of thestilted, 
manneristic Hugo style, and everything in 
it is looked at from the Hugo standpoint 
of effect if talked about on paper. There is 
nocharm of familiar and unaffected per- 


. sonality or sentiment in them. The letters 


read like a stale and labored guide-book 
from Hugo’s hand, and their artificiality 
and elaboration is wearisome to the point of 
irritation. Mr. Dole’s translation is-—like 
most of Mr. Dole’s English versions of any- 
thiog—mechanicalj and heavy, and not al- 
ways nicel exact as to the equivalent ofa 
word or phrase. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50.) 

The Master of the Musicians: A Story of 
Handel’s Days. By Mrs. Emma Marshall. 
This is a feeble musical novel, written with 
the laudable intention of making more 
obvious to the British public Handel's 
charitable impulses and his labors toward 
their monument, the Foundling Hospital. 
It is an amiable blending of biographic 
truth with an unimpressive modicum of 
fiction, occasion lly lapsing into that indis- 
criminating rhapsody over England's fa- 
vorite German composer that certain périod- 
icalsand program-books perpetuate. With 
full allowance for the deepening of Han- 
del’s moral and religious nature as years 
and infirmities came, its pietistic picture 
of him is amusing. The tale has no force as 
characterization. Musical fiction could 
well have spared such a story; and the 
author could well have spared time to learn 
that the word “monetary” must not be 
used in the sense given to in it the Preface. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


Stories from English History from Rich- 
ard II. to Charles I. By the Rev. A. J. 
Church, sometime Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. . (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.00.) This is, we believe, the sev- 
€ath volume of Professor Church’s Stories 
from History, and no books of the class are 
more delightful,as none had more of the 
charm of novelty than his first * Stories”’ 
from Greek and Roman history. In the 
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present volume he returns to his native 
heath and gives our young readers some 
taste of the romance which lies stored up 
abundantly in English bistory. The work 
is done with simplicity and grace. The 
present volume will be followed by another 
on the same theme. 


In F. Anderson Graham’s Country Pas- 
times for Boys we have a close-printed and 
attractive book on the amusements, the bits 
of knowledge and the activities associated 
with out of-door life. There are chapters on 
the training of pets, on the use of a boy’s 
eyes and mind as well as his limbs, on sports 
of many sorts. The book shows a purpose 
underneath its more specific one. It is un- 
fortunate that it is adapted to Great Brit- 
ain’s boys rather than to our own, by its 


active American lads will not find its con- 
tents too strange, much less dull. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00.) 


New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. This 
is a new edition of Mr. Roosevelt’s excellent 
little book, a member of the ‘Historic 
Towns” series. It has been brought down to 
almost the present date; and in connection 
with the brief discussion of municipal dif- 
ficulties and episodes of recent municipal 
history a tribute is paid to Dr. Parkhurst, 
and suggestions are made by the author as 
to the general aspects of reform in city 
politics, and the outlook of New York upon 
the future. (New York aad London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1 25.) : 


In the ‘‘Men of Action Series” a recent 
biography is Mr. J. K. Langton’s Nelson; 
not a long book, not a book of anecdotic 
details and rhetoric, but a terse, firm, and 
careful résumé. It deals with Nelson as 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LIFE OF 
WASHINCTON 


with a survey of his time, by 


WOODROW WILSON 
Illustrated from old portraits 
and from drawings by 
HOWARD PYLE 
will begin in the 
JANUARY NUMBER 


Published Dec. 21 








HARPERS 
WEREKLY. 


A 8UPERB 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 





Thirty-six pages with illuminated 
cover, magnificently illustrated, 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 
By Owen Wister, Richard Harding 


Davis, John Kendrick Bangs, 
and Others 


Christmas LIFE AND LETTERS, 
by W.D. Howells. Illustrated 


Christmas Double-p:ge Picture by 
oward Pyle 
CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Frederic Remington, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Peter Newell, 
Gari Melchers, Luc Olivier 
Merson, and Others 


10 CentsaCopy - - Now Ready 





Charles T. Dillingham & Co., 


Wholesale Booksellers, 


764 & 766 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, ; 

Three doors below Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
Offer their immense WHOLESALE 
stock of Books tothe Public 
during the Holidays. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN SETS, 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


IN BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS. 
AVOID THE RUSH BY CALLING EARLY. 




















New Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Application. 





nomenclature and by other elements ; but ’ 





the sailor and commander of victories, 
rather than as the man; and does not dwell 
on the influence of Lady Hamilton on the 
great sea-warrior’s private life more than 
is needful. It is a capital little study. 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 





THE CENTURY, 


With Tissot’s wonderful pictures 
of the Life of Christ, a dream 
story by Kipling, a Christmas 
story by Stockton, chapters in 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novel, «Sir George Tressady,» 
the opening of Hopkinson Smith’s 
«Tom Grogan, etc., ete. 35 
cents; $4.00 a year. What bet- 
ter Christmas gift than a sub- 


scription? November number 
free to new yearly subscribers 
who begin with December. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


With contributions from Stev- 
enson, Riley, Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, and many other 
well-known writers. Everything 
beautifully illustrated. A Christ- 
mas gift-book for 25 cents. 
Why not subscribe for your 
young folks in 96? $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 








ROMANS CHOISIS:—A series’ of FRENCH 
BOOKS, pure, of high literary valueand representa 
tive of the authors; printed in large type on good 
paper. Price, cloth, 8 cents; paper, 60 cents. 

No. I—DOSIA, by Mme. Henry Greville, 214 pages. 
io. 2-L’ ABBE CONSTANTIN, by Ludovic 
Halévy. 193 pages. 

Complete catalogue on applicaton. For sale by all 
booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St ), Sew York. 





JUST READY. 


SERMONS 


For the Church Year. 


BY THE RT. REV. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, 
22 St rmons, 360 pages, cloth, $1 75, 
The Phillips Brooks Calendar for 1896 


Twelve leaves, (84x10) with illustrations in 
colors, in box, $1.'?. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


A Block Calendar for 1396, with a leaf to tear off 
for every day, giving a short selection, We. 





*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 
MEN OR. Can Make $40 a Week 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for th 
rew child’s Bible, * Sacred Pictures ‘and Their Teach- 





ings.”” 40 beautifal engravings. 20 es of oilcol- 
ored plates. Special holiday inducements. Exclu. 





Made of selected linen 


LI N EN rags. Plate | ogee in- 
surin - ies. 

TYPE For imanitolding “un- 
equa ; il 

WRITING oa mena Gens on 
ies, Manufacturers, Mer 


PAPE RS. chants, and Bankers, we 


recommend this brand. 
t@™ a:k for our Papers. 


Fairfield Paper Company, 


Makers of tond, Ledger, 
. and Linen Papers. 


Mil s at FAIRFIELD. MASS. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 
$2,672 MAG ‘IFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,°%76 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES, 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York. 
Three Doors from Broadway. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


ee Hiytraondinary Offer. 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 
t2"If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 





who joins will save a dollar 


also,-&1 

t®At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same te:ms, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names, Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it—— 
in case more than one new sub- 
sciiber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it. 


What present more valua- 
ble ? 


t@ See that ) our minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-©4 
It will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t@-The monthly s)mposiums 
alone of are worth a year’s sub- 
scription. 

t@”No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
= religious meetings as THE 
NDEPENDENT.-@2 


Accept our new terms. 
t@Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-<? 
Now is the time to act. 
t@”Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms; i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME,.-£1 
Save a dollar. 

t@ Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
above, 

t@-A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH,-@2 

t™ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnisl:ed, free of charge, SAMPLE 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers. 
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The Iroq vis and the Jesuits: The Story 
of the Labors of Catholic Missionaries 
Among These Indians. By the Rev. 
Thomas Don»vhoe, D.D. The near appear- 
ance, in reprint, of the famous *‘ Relations,” 
by the French missioners, has lately been 
announced ; and with their attaining such 
deserved republication their contents will 
supply at first hand a mass of religious, 
historical and ethnological facts that at 
present reach the public by second hand. 
Mr. Parkman’s delightful “Jesuits in 
North America’’ did a great deal tostimu- 
late appreciation, when the stimulus was 
needed, of the heroic courage and labors of 
men like Jogues, Brébeuf and Lallemant. 
We donot find Father Donohoe’s volume 
successful asa picture nor clear as a study. 
Its arrangement is confusing and repe- 
titious; and it is totally lacking in his 
torical perspective. Neither figures nor 
events detach themselves with their 
proper significance; and the _ reader 
advances from its first chapter to its last 
one with the disagreeable consciousness 
that while much, perhaps everything esse n- 
tial, at least is touched upon,neither the in- 
terdependence nor separation of events and 
influences is managed happily. In manner 
itis mechanical ; and it may be added occa- 
sion’lly curiously careless. In the third 
chapter, for instance, when Father Donohue 
is giving an abstract of the religious ideas 
of the Iroquois, the tenses of his paragrapbs 
appear to be partly his own and partly those 
of bis source of information; and it would 
be impossible, in view of his mixture 
of “‘ have”’ and “‘ had,” of ‘‘ believed” and 
**believe,” to tell what value such an epit- 
ome might possess, were not the topic one 
long ago closed. Nor was there any obvious 
need of telling the story of Father Jogues’s 
life and martyrdom twice ia two separate 
chapters. The author has plainly been 
close to the subject; butits spiritual digni- 
ty and epizodic power he has {scarcely re- 
flected in tbis commonplace book. *(Buf- 
falo: Buffalo Catholic Publication Com- 
pany.) 


The Roman Court; or, A Treatise on the 
Cardinals, Roman Congregations and Tri- 
bunals, Legates, etc., etc., by the Rev. Peter 
A. Baart, is a summary intended for the in- 
struction of both Protestants and Catho- 
lics who wish to know accurately the 
complicatedsystem of the Romar Catholic 
Churcb’s ceutral government. We cannot 
recall any such handbook and essay in Eng- 
lish—as the author remarks. Father Baart 
has executed his purpose in it with knowl- 
edze, orderliness and brevity. It contains 
incidentally much curious information 
given along with itsexplanatory office. It is 
from a priest of the Church in America, and 
itis interesting to observe occasional ani- 
madversions that point out anappreciation 
of American habits of mind and convictions, 
while the author is discreet and respectful 
toward the governing,influences of the com- 
munion which he studies. Father Baart’s 
treatise should be serviceable in the library 
of the ecclesiastic or the layman wishing to 
be acquainted with the jurisprudence of 
Catholic Rome. (Milwaukee: Hofmann 
Brothers; New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


The process of selection was never applied 
with more reason nor with more judgment 
than by L. B. Seeley, M.A., sometime Fel- 
iow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the 
Diary of Fanny Burney ard the Letters of 
Horace Walpole, whose voluminousness is, 
we fear, making them unknown books to 
the rising generation. Under the title of 
Fanny Burnzy and Her Friends, Mr. 
Seeley has made a delightful compilation of 
select passages from her Diary and other 
writings, and under the equally attractive 
title of Horace Walpoleand His World, he 
has made another of select passages from 
the Walpoie Letters. In both collections 
the selection and compila‘ion are done with 
judgment, to preserve the necessary clues 
and to bring out the point of the selections 
and put the wit and wisdom of the whole 
within the compass of a moderate duodeci- 
mo. These volumes are of English manu- 
facture and imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, whose imprimatur they bear on the 
title page. ($1.25 each.) 


The small but select circle who admire 
Coventry Patmo e’s verse will be pleased 
with a delightful little compilation, The 
Poetry of Pathosand Delight. From the 
Works of Coventry Patmore. Selected by 
Alice Meynell. With a portrait after J. 
S. Sargent, A.R.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; William Heineman, London. 
$1.75.) A book-lover’s edition, margins 
broad but not wasteful; page and!:type 
harmonious; rough paper with uncut 
edges. 

We have called the attention of students 
and readers of old English literature to the 
series of ‘‘ The Best Plays of the Old Dram- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


tists,” published by FisherUnwin, London, 
and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
($1.25 per vol) The latest number in this 
useful series is George Chapman. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Pa.D. (Yale.) Instructor 
in English Literature at Yale College. The 
introduction is a capital piece of work. As 
Chapman really stood for the whole Eliza- 
betkano period it falls in a very significant 
time. 


The change of name which made “ Har- 
per’s Young People” into Harper’s Round 
Table does not seem to have affected the 
magazine unfavorably. The bound volume 
for the year 1895 lies on our table, brisk, 
full, enterprising, and bound in the same 
dark-green covers as before. The new fea- 
tures of the year, aside fromthe change of 
name, have been the establishment of a de- 
partment of Interscholastic Sport and the 
weekly publication of bicycle maps or 
charts. 





“The Expositor’s Bible,” Edited by W. 
Robertson Niccoll, LL D., has added a new 


volume to its series, The Book of Deuter- 
onomy, By Andrew Harper, B. A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 





CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher & Importer, 
8 WEST 28TH ST., N.Y. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


A superb collection of Stand ird and Mis- 
cellaneous Rare and Curious Books, heing 
mostly selections from private 
recently dispersed. 


libraries 


*,* A catalogue is now in preparation 
and will be sent to any address on uppli- 
cation. 
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2. HYMN BOOK, 12mo, large type. 


A descriptive circular will be sent on application, containing specimen pages, description, price-list, reviews by the press, 
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FREE 


Address a POSTAL CARD 
To P. F. McBREEN, 
213 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
And write on the back the following : 
Please send me Free of Charge 
your Fin-de-Siecle Calendars for 
1896—97—"98—’99 and 1900. 


fame 


Souvenirs 


Toall who write for them 









Address 












BRENTANO’S 
\“ Exclusive Stationery, 
2B 6, WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
t VISITING CARDS, 

\¥ FASHIONABLE AND CorRECT StTyYLes 
1n WRITING PAPERS. 


Sample Book sent on receipt of 1ge. in 
stamps, fo cover expenses of mailing, 


BRENTANO’S, >" Row Yi. 


CD Same 


¥ | 









ISSUED BY 


2 y - 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
OY AND SABBATH SCHOOL 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 


ot America. 
1. HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 8vo. 


Readings from the Psalter. 


and the opinions of pastors who have critically examined 7hke Hymnal. 


view to introduction. 


From The Interior: 


its own with this splendid work.” 


terian body will have taken on a higher tone. . 


A returnable sample copy of 7he Hymnai/ will be sent free to ministers and music committees desiring to examine it with 2 


“It is doubtful if there is any praise too high for 7ie Hymnal as it now appears ready to court the adoption of the churches. 
Nor is it too much to say that when this book has been in general use for a little time, the whole character ot praise in the Presby- 
. . With no wish to throw discredit upon the hymnals, admirable in their wav and 
time, which have been serving the Church heretofore, it must be conceded by the most impartial critic that none of them can hold 


Che bymnal 


3. HYMN BOOK, 18mo, small type. 


All cogtain the same Hymns, in the same order, and with the same numbering, and can be had with or without 
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The Story of Marcus Whitman, and the First Protestant 
Mission in Oregon. By Rev. J. G. Craighead, D. D. The 
story of Whitman’s famous ride and the striking incidents in 
his career have been narrated with enthusiasm by the late Rev. 
J. G. Craighead, D. D., of Washington, for many years a min- 
ister on the Pacific coast. Whitman's career was one of 
romantic interest, and the history of Home Missions contains 
no more inspiring chapter. 1 vol., 12mo0, $1.00. 


Presbyterian Handbook for 1896. This little pocket volume 
for Presbyterians furnishes the information that every one 
wants to have at hand for easy reference in connection with 
church and denominational work. It contains Sabbath-school 
and prayer-meeting topics, daily Bible readings, statistics of 
various kinds bearing upon our denominational activities and 
Christian work, besides some more general information. Size, 
3x5 inches. 5 cents each; 10 for 25 cents; $1.25 a hundred, 
postpaid. 


Presbyterian C. E. Manual for 1896. By J. R. Miller, D. D., 
and William T. Ellis of the Editorial Staff of Golden Rule. 
Phis manual contains the choicest and most practical hints by 
Dr. Miller, together with a most interesting and suggestive 
collection of Endeavor facts and material. Every necessary aid 
for organizing, conducting, and developing a Christian En- 
deavor Society is furnished. Long 18mo, flexible leather, 
25 cents net. 


Guidance in Prayer. By M.E.H. A little book that will be 
of great value for our Young People’s Societies, and for all 
those inexperienced and needing help in meetings for prayer. 
50 cents, net. Postage, 3 cents. : 


Memorials of Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S.A. By William Rankin, late Tecteuter of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. These records form a most inter- 
esting and stimulating chapter in the history of American 
Presbyterianism. 12mo. Price reduced to $1.00 net. Postage, 
14 cents. 


~ Board. 


The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia. Being the 
Inaugural of the Enthroned King; a Beacon on the Oriental 
Shores. By Rev. Thomas Murphy, D. D., LL.D. This book 
contains a detailed account of the cities in which the churches 
were situated, and of the peculiarities of church life in its rela- 
tion to the social and religious conditions at that time. These 
seven churches are to be considered as types of all church life, 
and, therefore, the messages were held up as beacons that all 
would be able to understand in all ages of the world. 1 vol., 
8vo, with map, $3.00. 

Life’s Byways and Waysides. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 
“To help even one soul out of the shadows into the light, out of 
sorrow into joy, out of weakness into strength, out of doubt into 
faith, will make this little book worth while.’ 1 vol.,12mo, $1.co. 


For a Busy Day. A morning praver fora busy or troubled 
week-dav. By Rev. 1. R. Miller, D. D. It is based upon four 
verses of the 143d Psalm, beginning, ‘‘Cause me to hear thy 
loving kindness in the morning, for in thee do I trust.” 1 vol., 
small 12mo, 40 cents. 

His Great Ambition. By Anna F. Heckman. A plain, 
wholesome story of voung life in the family, the school, and the 
world of work and struggle. The story is simply told, and 
bears many marks of being founded upon fact. This book is 
one of the most attractive Sabbath-school books issued by the 
1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

The Pastor's Congregational Record. By Rev. G.S. Carson, 
B. A. This record is very complete, with special provisions for 
families—a page being given to each family—and with places 
for every other item that a pastor will likely care to record. 
The plan is new. Flexible leather, $1.60 net. 

The Westminster Ideal Sabbath-school Record. Prepared 
bv Samuel H. Pye. So arranged as to greatly simplify the work 
of the secretarv. When complete, the record will show at a 
glance just the items of greatest interest and value. The Eco- 
nomical Feature is in the fact that the book lasts Four Years. 
$1.00 net. 


The Westminster Sabbatb-School Lesson helps and WMlustrated Papers. 


We circulate of the various lesson helps, not including illustrated papers, at least 50,000 copies more than the number of 
Sunday-schoo! scholars as reported in the minutes of the General Assembly. We are constantly at work adding to the list when 
it seems necessary, and making such changes and improvements as experience and a knowledge of the wants of our schools sug- 
gest. This vear we have issued a new help for the superintendent. : 

It is the Westminster Sabbath S hool Blackboard, a sheet three by four feet in size, illustrating the lesson by sentences and 
symbols in a different way from the other lesson helps. It is being received with great favor. With it is included a supplement, 
the Superintendent's Assistant, which will be of use to every superintendent. 

Forward, our illustrated paper for older scholars, is this year made a weekly, and is enlarged in its scope and made more 


valuable as a paper for young people. 


The Junior Quarterly has also been very much improved. 


We are receiving from all sides the most encouraging testimony as to the efficiency and suitableness of al! our issues. 


Sample copies will be gladly sent to any one. 


Address orders to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Bus. Supt., 1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Or any of the Depositories or Booksellers representing the Board. 
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Lyrics of Love and Nature. By MaryBerri 
Chapman, with numerous illustrations by 
the author. (Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25.) 
Apleasing collection of musical, metrical 
and well-written lyrics on life, love and 
nature, not without the uplift of imagina- 
tion and passion, and some of them moving 
at aswift and merry step, as, forexample, 

*“] like you in red, so bright and warm.’’ 
The poems are not commonplace. They sing 
a soft, low and ever sweet and thoughtful 
strain which finds its expression in the lines 
to “‘ Passion ”’: 

‘Thou restless dog—thou selfish wight 
Begone thou passion, out of sight! 
With hearty friendship, tender jest, 
Sweet sentiment, may I be blessed ; 
Let me my comfort keep 
As, after heated day, the night 
Bathes all the world in lunar light 
And lulls the land and sea to sleep.” 


The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Cambridge Edition. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $2.00.) To 
this very convenieut volume applies what 
was said in one of our recent issues ona 
similar edition of Browning’s Complete 
Poems. The poetic works of Longfellow 
and Whittier are in the same series and are 
published in uniform style. The volume 
opens with a biographic sketch of Dr. 
Holmes, which contains the material and 
characteristic facts of his life. The Jwve- 
nalia are printed in an appendix in smaller 
type. The latest collected edition published 
during the poet’s lifetime is taken as a pat- 
tern to be followed in making up the edi- 
tion. A few poems, however, are included 
which were either written after the previ- 
ous edition was made up or which seemed 
to have been omitted by accident. 


tie 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW edition of ‘‘ The Marvellous Ad- 
ventures of Sir John Maundeville, Kt.,” is 
announced by Macmillan & Co. 


..On November 27th, the first anniver- 
sary of the completion of the work. the 
ninetieth thousand of Funk & Wagnall’s 
Standard Dictionary was put to press. 


..A new book on Plant-breeding is an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co. It gives spe- 
cific rules for the guidance of the cultivator 
in the production of the garden varieties, 
and detailed directions for the crossing of 
plants, with illustrations. The work is 
uniform in style with the author’s, Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s, ‘‘ Horticulturist’s Rule- 
book.” 


....-The School Review, beginning with 
the January issue, will be published by the 
University of Chicago Press, to which firm 
business communications should be ad- 
dressed.. Mr. C. H. Thurber, of the Chicago 
University, will be editor-in-chief, assisted 
by Mr. F. H. Howard, of Colgate Academy, 
and others. Editorial communications 
should be sent to the editor, Morgan Park, 
Ill. 


....J. Selwin Tait & Sons are soon tu 
publish a series of books of poetry by some 
of the younger American writers, under 
the general title of ‘‘ Fleur de lis Poets.” 
James B. Kenyon’s volume is to be called 
“An Open Pipe,’? one by Mrs. Sophie A. 
M. Hensley will be “A Woman’s Love 
Letters,” another by Mr. Craven Lang- 
stroth Betts is ‘‘ Songs, Quatrains and Son- 
nets.” Volumes are promised by Titus 
Munson Coan, Col. D. B. Sickels, and oth- 
ers. 








.-Frank Pope Humphrey, in McClure’s 
Magazine for December, fixes the author- 
ship of “ Annie Laurie” upon Douglas of 
Fingland, and gives the first stanza of the 
song as repeated, in 1854, by an old lady in 
her ninety-seventh year, a granddaughter 
of the author : 

“ Questioned as to the authenticity of the lines 
she had given, she said : 

“*Oh, ] mind them fine. I have remembered 
them a’ my life. My father often repeated 
them to me.’ And here is the stanza signed 
with her name : 

‘** Maxwelton’s banks are bonnie, 
They’re a’ clad owre wi’ dew, 
Where I an’ Annie Laurie 
Made up the bargain true. 
Made up the bargain true, 
Which ne’er forgot s’all be, 
An’ for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down an’ dee.’ 
“*T mind na mair, 
{Signed} 

“* August 39t'1, 1854." ” 
In the same i sue of McClure’s E izabeth 
Stuart Phelps begins “ Chapters From My 
Life,” which will treat especially of her lit- 
erary life,and Will H. Low’s ‘“ Madonna 
and Child” makes an admirable Christmas 
article with its reproduction of thirty-two 
celebrated paintings, ancient and modern. 


“*CLARK DOUGLAS. 
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HAVE YOU 


THESE 


NEW BOOKS? 


By Mr. Alden 


A STUDY OF DEATH. By Henry Mitis 
ALDEN, Author of ‘‘God in His 
World.” Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


The book is fascinating and suggestive to a remark- 
able degree, and has all the charm of the remotest 
foreign travel in its difference from the beaten 
tracks of our habitual thought.—The Nation, N. Y. 


The elevation of the thought, the fulfilment in the 
text of the rare promise of the title, and, not least of 
all, the personality oftheauthor , . . thesethings 
mark a literary event.— Boston Herald. 


READ 


Words of unspeakable, priceless comfort for those 
who mourn, and inspire courage in those who fear.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


This is the work of a thinker. Its intellectual power 
holds, its argument compels. It is destined to be a 
book of indefinitely extended service for this reason. 
— Boston Evening Transcript. 


By Dr. Van Dyke 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE 
MAN. By Henry Van Dyke, Author 
of ‘*The Christ-Child in Art,” etc 
Illustrated by F. Luts Mora. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.50. 

It isa matchless parable . . . marvelously is it 
told; with life, color,action, and yet with deep re- 
flection and profound significance.—Evangelist, N.Y. 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst writes of the work: 


It seems to me to meet an urgent need of the times 
that is not otherwise supplied. . . . The work 
shows everywhere the marks of careful and patient 
research ; and the mode of phyasing is as felicitous 
in its simplicity as it is in its ability to convey easily 
all the meaning intended. The warmest tribute I 
can accord to it is to wish for it all the cordial recep- 
tion to which it is by its merit entitled. 


A Life of Christ for Young 


People 
In Questions and Answers. By Mary 
HastTinGs Foote. With Map. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A book that is remarkably well suited to its pur- 
pose. . . . The value of the book lies in its perfect- 
ly simple and clear style and in its interesting man- 
ner.—N. Y. Sun. 


The purpose that the author entertained when en- 
tering upon her work has been well carried to com- 
pletion. She has produced a book that will be found 
by persons—parents, Sunday-school teachers, and 
others—who wish to teach of Christ and have no 
proper material at hand with which to do it, of great 
assistance and value.—N. Y. Times. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y, 
History of the Christian 
Church. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By H. C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston 
University. 5 vols., 8vo, per -et, $10.00. 


The Early Church. £2.00. 
The Mediaeval Church. 
Modern Church. Part I. 
Modern Church. Part Il. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 
This work is the fruit of Professor Shel ion’s labors 
and study for upwards of twenty years. He has ap- 
plied ripe scholarship. excellent taste, broad views, 
to asubject which must appeal toa very large class 
of readers. 
“Up to date and trustworthy.”"—The Outlook. 
“A positive contribution to the literature of its 
subject.”"—Wm. Matthews, LL.D. 
“Can be read with equal profit by the general 
reader and the investigator and student.”—Christian 
Advocate. 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New Yerk. 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 
DO YOU TAKE PAPER OR MAGAZINES 
B 


Y MAIL? 


Send for one of our wholesale price-lists at once. 
We offer red uced rates on all American and foreign 


publications. 
an PRICES: 





$2.00. 
$2.00. 





Atlantic Monthly.... $3 30;Cosmopolitan Mag... $0 9% 

Century M ine... % 60) eneere | Beggene.. 0 8 

Harper’s Magazine.. 4 15|Mc 0 85 
- aa 3 35)St. ‘Nicholas aa 26) 
“«  _ Bazar...... 3 2£| Scribner's e 260 
_ Round. Table 18 

North American Review to any teacher or min- - 


1» 1GVG, TOF... .cccecccee 4% 
ser H Ww. GRUIMAUX, Mer, 
Le Rey, N. Y. 





Address, 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


By WASHINGTON IRvinG. The Buckthorne 
Edition, uniform in general style with the 
Holiday Editions of “The lIhambra,” 
* Granada.” “ Knickerbocker,” and ** Sketch- 
Book.” Printed from new t: Be.with artistic- 
ally designed borders by Wharton 
Edwards, and 25 photcaravere llustrations 
_— Conte OF. by —— Rackham — 
Barraud, F. Georg e Wharto 
Edwards, Henry oe MM, frederick Diel- 
man, and others. Two volumes, 8vo, — 
extra, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By Captain MARRyat. Malta Edition. With 
10 full-page illustrations by R. F. Zoaraum, 
8vo, $2.50. 


THE ELIA SERIES. 


A Selection of Famous Books, offered as 

specimens of the best literature and of artist- 

ic typogra — and bookmaking. Printed 

on deckel-e 

with gilt toy oon 16mo (654x4% inches), each vol- 

ume, + $2.25 

There are te. different colors of binding, dark 
green, garnet and umber. 

First Group: THE Essays oF ExrA. 2 vols. 

—THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. -SESAME 

AND LILIES —AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANK- 

LIN.—THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


FLY-LEAVES SERIES. 


eho in dainty style on deckel-edge pa- 


full rough “me calf, circuit edges, 16mo, 
pany in box, $1.75. 


. VERSES _ en By Charles 
Stuart Calverley. 
2. NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDs. By William 
M. Thackeray. 
3. THe EcHoCuus. By Bayard Taylor. pada 
a Prologue by Richard Henry Stoddard 
LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of Good Men and Great. By 
EvLsert HUBBARD, author cf “No Enemy 
but Himeelf,” etc. Illustrated with twelve 
portraits, some of which are in photograv- 


ure. 16mo, printed on deckel-edge paper, 
gilt tops, $1.75. ’ 


= MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN 


Containing an examination of the works of 
Fra a Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci aphael, and Correggio. By FRANK 
PRESTON STEA RNS, author of * The Life of 
Tintoretto,” etc. $2.25. 


With heliotype illustrations. 
LYRICS AND BALLADS OF HEINE, 


Goethe, and other German Poets. Translat- 
ed by Frances HELLMAN. Second edition, 
eek si — enlarged. 16mo, ornamental 
clot 


LOVE POEMS OF THREE CENTU- 
RIES. 
Compiled and arranged by Jessiz F. O’Don- 


I 
NELL. New and Holiday Edition. In 2 vols. 
Ornamental cloth, 12mo, $2 50. 


ABOUT MEN: 


What Women have Said. An Every-day 
Book. Compiled and arranged by Rose 
PorTER. Uniform with “ About Women 
What Men have Said.” 16mo, gilt top, $1,00- 


GREAT MEN’S SONS. 


Stories of the Sons of Great Men, from 
Socrates to prgsiose. A book for boys. By 
ELBRIDGE S. Brooks, author of * Historic 
Boys,” “ Historic Girls,” etc. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo, $1.50. 


Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, and 
prospectuses of the Heroes and Stories of the 
Nation Series, sent on application. Putnam’s 
Portrait Catalogue sent, mail prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 West 23d Street. 
NEW YORK. 





For the Sunday-School. 





THE CHILD’S PAPER 
classes. Bright, interesting, and beautifully illus- 
trated. Tea copies or over, one year, to one address, 
10 cts. each. Single copy, 25 cts. 


MORNING LIGHT (monthly). For the younger 
classes. Doublesheet, can be used as a semi month- 
ly. Illustrated. Terms same as Child’s Paper. 


APPLES OF GOLD (weekly), For infant 
type. La pe Me pictures 
eg copies, 3) cts. 


monthly). For all 


For our children the best is sr oa good. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER. For the home. 
This good old undenominational inspiriting and 
Scriptural mouthiy is full of bright articles. Single 
copy (or papers addressed to separate names), 25 cts. 
a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3 50; 40 
or more copies, 15 cts each. 

One copy of each of the oe four papers to one 
address, $1 a year, postpaid 


Samples of Sectntiionte Sent FREE. 


* LIGHT AND LIFE.”’ Aneicht-page monthly 
tract, sold only to subscribers in multiples of a hun- 
dred copies 10 copies, monthly, postpaid, $2 per 
annum, in advance. 


This periodical furnishes 8,400 pages of tracts, post- 
paid, fur $2, less than half the usual price. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
BosTOn, 54 Bromfield St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. 
CINCINNATI. 176 Elm St. 


PAILA., 1512 Chestnat St. 
CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Av. 
S. FRANn‘sco, 735 Market Sr. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


Illustrated by American History. 


By HORACE WHITE. 


12mo, Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The object of this work is toshow how the 
laws of money, universal in their nature, 
have worked themselves out on the Ameri- 
can continent. The subjects of coinage, of 
legal tender, and of the gold standard are 
treated in both their local and their general 
aspects, and a chapter is given to the Brus- 
sels Monetary Conference. 

The subject of representative money is di- 
vided into two parts, viz: fiat money and 
bank notes. Colonial bilis of credit, conti- 
nental money, greeubacks, treasury notes 
and silver dollars are separately treated. 
The course of banking development forms 
the concluding part of the work. 


The above book miy be ordered of all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Our Leaders 


For Boys and Girls, 
King of all chil- 


CHATTERBOX, 1895. Sotsucn 


Over 200 original illustrations and 400 pages of choice 





reading matter. 4to, boards. $1.25 
JERRY'S FAMI The story of a street 
l s waif of New York. By 


James Otis. Fully illustrated. Square 12mo, cioth, 
uniform with “Boys’ REVOLT,” and “JENNIE 
WREN’S BOARDING Houses.” $1.25 

By Laura 


HILDEGARDE’S NEIGHBORS. «esc: 


ards A new volume in the “Hildegarde”’ series, 
some of the best and most deservedly popular books 
for girls issued in recent years. Other volumes in 
the series ure “QUEEN HILDEGARDE,” “ HILDE- 
GARDE’s HOLIDAY,” and “ HILDEGARDE’S Home.” 
Each 16mo, cloth. $1.25 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS AROUND THE 


ORLD. By H. Butterworth. A trip across the 
Sumner visiting Niagara Falls, Chicago and San 
Francisco, across the Pacific to Japan, China and 
India, through Europe, across to South America, 
thence home. 100illustrations. S nall ito, handsome 
cloth cover. $2.00 


CRICKE A charming story of the haps and 


s mishaps of a little girl and her 
friends, By Elizabeth W. Timlow. Fally illustrated. 
16mo, cloth. $1.00 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL. 1895. 


llustrated stories and poems for the little ones. 
Edited by Oliver Optic. With 370 original illustra- 
tions. 4to, cloth, with hands »me cover. $1.75 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Che Monist 


JAN., 





Germinal Selections Pror. AuGUsT W eka 
Patholoaical Pieasures and Pains. TH. RIBOT, 
On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. PROF. ERNST MACH 

From Animil to Man. PRoF. JOSEPH LE CONTE. 
On the Phtlosophy of Money. KDWARD ATKINSON. 
On Chinese Philosophy. Dr. PAUL CARUS. 

sample copy mailed free to any aetress on 
application. Carrent numbers 5Jc.; yearly $°. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., aiden, 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


The Standard Masterpieces ot 
Engraving and Etching, both old 
and Modern. The best portraits 
of eminent persons. The works 
of Durer, Rembrandt; Bartolozzi, 
Seymour Haden, Whistler and 
other masters. 

Correspondence is invited. 

Prints sent on approval to any 
address, on receipt of reference. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, 
Chicago, and 20 East 16th Street, 
New York. 








5-117 NASSAU st. 
NEW YORK. 
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...The Herald prize of $10,000 for the 
best novel has been awarded to Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne ; that of $2,000 for the second 
best novel goes to the Rev. W. C. Blake- 
man, while the prize for the third best, of 
$1,000, is awarded to Mrs. Bond Valentire 
Thomas. Miss Molly Ellictt Seawell 
carries off the prize, $3,000, for the best 
novelet, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett $2 000, for 
the best short story. The prize of $1.000 
for the epic poem has been assigned to the 
Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen for a heroic 
poem upon Lincoln. The present popular 
value placed upon the story-form of litera- 
ture is illustrated by the fact that even the 
short story prize off-red hy the Herald is 
twice as large as that offered fora long epic 
poem. The Christmas souvenir number of 
the Herald will contain Miss Seawell’s 
novelet and Mr. Allen’s poem. 


..-Mr. Andrew Lang in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, writes of the books he 
has ‘‘stuck io,” and owns to have failed in 
his attempts to read the ** Faery Queene.” 
In fact, he doubts whether anybody ever 
did read all of it in our day except Mr. 
Saintsbury. It has been read through 
‘aloud,in our day,in a New Jersey house- 
hold, where the members read by turn, di 
viding up each canto into parts and quar- 
reling with any reader who overran his due 
portion. But this may be, like Mr. Saints- 
bury’s, an exceptional instance, as_ the 
same family read aloud “ Thalaba” and 
followed it with ‘‘ The Curse of Kehama”’ 
as discipline to one of its members who had 
declared she could not read Southey. Mr. 
Lang threatens to make another trial at 
the *‘ Faery Queene,” and we wish him suc- 
cess in his attempt. 


> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Essays. By Arthur C hristopher Benson. 8x5, 

pp. xii, 312. New York: Macmuilau & Co.. $2 05 
Pascal and Ot we Sermons. By the late R. W. 

Church, M.A., D.C.L. 734x544, pp. xi, 350. 

The same...... Seo vcsecevensewsess -seecusecesnecs 1 75 
The Brown Ambassador. A Story of the Three 

Days’ Moon. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 74¢x5, 

is Ss Ds o6cnndy <ocensnerenesweetoneus 1 3% 
Historical red 3 By the late J. B. L ightfoot, 

D.D. D. ., LL.D. 746x5, pp. xiii, 245. The 


New Orleans. The Place and the People. By 
Grace King. Illustrated by Frances E. 
Jones. 734x5}4, pp. xtli, 4u4. The same 

The Cambridge Natural History.. Vol. rt 
Tagen By adam _ Seagwick, m 
F.R.S. Myriapods. By F.G. Nes isin M 
Insects. By Vavid Sharp, M.A,, .. Fut KS 
O4Gx6, pp. ili, 584. The same................5 

(The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
Edited by J. J. S. Perowne, D.D.) The Epis- 
tles to Timothy anu Titus. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the _ A. E. Hum- 
phreys, M.A. 7x5, pp. vi, The same ... 

The Songs ofthe Holy Nativ ony Considered I, 
as Re scorded in Scripture; II, As in Use in 
the Caurch. By Thomas Debany Bernard, 

-A. 765, pp. x, 164. Thesame............ 

Some Tnougnts on Chris tian Reunion. Being 
Seven Address*s given during his Visita- 
tion . June, 18%. By Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., D.C.L. 8x5, pp. viii, 223. Thesame. 1 25 

Here lity and Christian Pri a. By Amory 
H. Bradford, 8x5\, pp. . 2Bl. he same. 

Ina Walled Garden. By oo Raynor Belloc. 
SC, OE. See. ROOM. ..ccscccvcedesrsescvcs 

Gray Days and Gold in England and Scotland. 
By William Winter. New Edition. 514x4, 
PP. 344. Thesame. Paper...... sccccccsceses 

(Social England Series.) The King’s Peace. A 
Historical Sketch of the English Law 
Courts. By F. A. Inderwick,Q.C. With 15 
illuscrations and one map. 7igxdl4, pp. xiii, 
Be: WUE can per nundvceessevnsntinwsesansecese 

The irowth of British Policy. An ~ aH 

say one” Sur_ J. R. Seeley, Litt D.. 
M.C. 73gx5tg, Voi. I, py. xiv, 436. Vol. ir, 
pp 403,” BOGREND, «000 cvssececsees <ovccensccces 

A New Vovage Kound the World by a Course 
never Satled Befure. By Daniel Defoe. Kd- 
a? by George A. Aitkea. Illustrated med 

. B. Yeats. 7x434, po. 343. The same..... 

A Pitile 38 Passion. By Ella Macmanon. 7x5, 
Ps Seen | IED. Kcunnsdscenseaicecaess 

Types of American Character. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. 5¢x4, pp. viii 210. The same. 

The Youth of Parnassus, and Other Stories. 
By Logan Pearsali Smith. 734x544, pp. 277. 
MORE -0005..0080as sens osnnns+scosncscesces 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. With an Intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson. 734x504. pp. Xx, 

2. The same 
Stories from En 


400 
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From Bicherd 
“vill, no “The 


lish History. 
Ilto Charles I. By the Rev 
M.A. Illustrate !. 74¢x5, p 
GRTRD. occscccesceces 000s 
Six Lectureson the Ante-Nicene Fathers hy 
Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 73¢xi4¢, 
DD. Val, WHS. DRO BRERB..00.000 coorcnsscenccess 
The Mwsimmer of Italian Art. Containing an 
Examination of the Works of Fra Angelicro 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo Da Viuci, Raphael 
Santi and Cvorreggio. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. 8x5, pp. ix, 321i, New York: 
PR OT 5 ccksicnscsnnacs sscbeoonenes 
The Secret of Mankind. 8x5, pp. 418. The 
same 200 
Israel Among the Nations. A Stndy of the 
Jews and Antisemitism. Bv_ Anatole Le- 
roy-Beaulieu. Translated by Frances Hell- 
man. 8x6, pp. xxiii, 385, The same......... 175 
Novels by Eminent Hands. By William Make- 2 
peace Thackeray. 6x4, pp, 161. Thesame, 1 75 
The Echo Club By Bavard Serie. A Pro- 
logue. 
pp. 195. 
Painting, semhiainter ack Architecture as Rep- 
resentative Arts. An #ssay in Comparative 
Zsthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L.H. o. 8x54. pp. xiv, 45 “ The Ne eee 
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Day in the Banta Compiled by Forster H. 
Jennings. With Preface by tue Hon. Pom 
Kwang Soh. 7x44, pp. 120. The same. 


Elementary Lessens in Zoology. A Guide in 
StuJying Auimei Life and Structure in 
Field and Laboratory. By James G. Need- 
him, M.S. 74x54, po. 3.2. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: ‘American . Ook Uo........ 

Zoology for High Schools and Academies. 
Margaretta Buruet. 73¢x53¥6, pp. 216. The 
GID . <ceucnectcscocscccecesnncce enbsesenteesesess 

The Episcopate in America. Sketches Biog: aph- 
ical and Bibliograpbical, of the Bishop- of 
the American “burch. witha Preliminary 
Fssay on the Historic ~~ iscopate and Docu- 
mentary Annals of .he Introduction of the 
Anglican line of Succession into America. 
By Bishop William Stevens Perry. Sub- 
scriotion Edition. 103¢x7, py. 373. New York: 


100 
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THE INDEPENDEN!I 





Boston Journal of it ; 


A NEW CHILDS STORY BY MRS. BURNETT 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 
“ Attractive and wholesome ; charming and natural,” 
“a book which every child will enjoy, and 
which will hold the interest of its parents.” 


Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. For sale by all booksellers. 4 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N.Y. 


says the 


Fully illustrated by 



























Their trip was on 


trade. 


Samantha: Europe 


700 Pages of Fascinating Interest and OpG « Fan. Over 100 
Comical Drawings, by the famous Artist and Cartoonist, C. de Grimm. 
The adventures ot this droll air. Samantha and her faithful pardner 
Josiah, in strange cities, royal = aces, and out-of-the-way places were 
most strikin’ and skairfu 

also humorous = see extreme, 


citement, The ook t that 1, 

itis bound to make a sensation, | CHRISTMAS GIFT 
ad — illians and the rest of th 

ughi ng. It is an ideal 
jas ngs. Prices by eer qt: mg oy a Ei Tren and Dee 
a uss: 

Agents Wanted fi sutic grin five 
Everybody wants the book. Half a mifficn, copies will be sold. 
You can earn $200 to $300 be: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 









Josiah Allen’s Wife’s 
GREAT NEW BOOK 


A CAPTIVATING 


e world will split hy gides 
book for Ch bristmas. yf 


t Prospectus 
olida: 
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fore Christmas. Send for terms and territory. 
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You will Choose 
Your 8. S. Helps for 
In case your teachers and scholars are not among the million and 
> over that are now using the Westminster Teacher, Quarterlies, Lesson 
fards, and Illustrated Papers, you will find it § 
to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school heips. 

-Sample copies will be cheerfully sent to any one asking for them. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent : 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


1896 
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‘LILO GLASSICS 


DAINTY ‘Y BINDINGS. 
Daily Food. 


New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engrav- 
ings. 18mo, parti cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents ; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. French silk, gilt 
edge, $1.00; flexible morocco, $1 00. 


° 
Faber’s Hymns. 

With 5v illustrations, by L. J. BRIDGMAN, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. White binding, gilt 
top, $1.25. (Third Thousand.) 

Many of Faber’s hymns have tasen their place 
among the lyric treasures of every denomination. 
They are so spontaneous, gennine and beautiful, that 
all who love religi -us puetry find in them sometning 
satisfactory, ana tae little book, exdguisitely illus- 
trated and bound, will undoubtedly tind friends 
wherever it goes. 


Gold Dust. 


A Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 18mo, 12 illustra- 
tions, white back, faucy paper sides, gilt 
edges, 75 cents; white cloth, gilt edges, 75 
cents; flexible calf, $1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel 


By ANNA H. HUNTINGTON SMITH. New Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with 16 poriraits of emi- 
nent divines and authors. 1l6mo, white and 
colors, gilt edges, $1.25. (fourteenth Thou- 
sand.) 


The Imitation of Christ. 


TaoMaS A KeMPts. Iltustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the Life of 
Christ. By H. Hofmann, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo, 
white and gold,75 cents; vellum, 75 cents; 
silk, $1.0:; leather, flexible, $2.00. 


B 


< 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 

lilustrated Edition, uniform with illustrated 
* Daily Food.” 1i8mo, gilt edge, white back, 
paper sides, 75 cents ; flexible morocco, $1.00. 
(Eleventh Thousand.) 


Sunshine for Shut-Ins. 
By aSuHut-In. 18mo, cloth, unique binding, 75 
cents. (Third Thousand.) 
This little volume will be appreciated by many who 


know of iuvalid triends and like to remember them 
in their affiction. 


~ 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of new and important 
publications. 


Tuomas Y. Crowett & Co., 
46 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
100 PURCHASE 8T., BOSTON. 





The Famous 


Capt. January Series 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


“She has made for herself a little niche apart in 
the literary world from her delicate treatment of 
New England village life.”— Boston Post. 


NAUTILU A new volame, larever and hand- 


somer than its predecessors, but 
very much in the same vein; not a child’s story, but 
it appeals to the sympathies of all. 


Illustrated from original drawings. Small 4to, 
cloth, unique cover design. 75c. 
The story of a child. Illustrated 


MELODY. Holiday edition. Printed from en- 


tirely new plates, aud illustrated wit thirty half- 
tone pictures feom drawings by Frank T. Merrill. 

“ This quaintly pretty, touching, old-fashioned story 
is told with perfect grace.”"—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

4to, cloth, with a handsome cover design. $1.:°25 
Also square I6mo, without illustrations. 50c. 


JIM OF HELLAS, s23s.czesion =: 


BETHESDA POOL. 

Two bright new stories sure of a warm welcome 
from tbe thousands of readers who look forward, 
with keen anticipations of pleasure, for the appear- 
ance of any new volume from the same pen. 


Square 16mo, cloth. 50c. 
MARIE NARCISS Two charming new 
books, companion 


volumes to ‘CAPTAIN JANUARY” and “* MELODY.” 
It is perfectly safe to predict that no one who picks 
either volame up and commences to read will drop it 
uutil it has been read to a finish. Each complete in 
one volume. 16mo, cloth. 50c. 
CAPT JANUARY 78th Thousand, Ore 

. « of the most charming 
Idyls of receat times, whose success is something 


phenomenal. iémo, cloth. 50c. 
SAME. Holiday edition, illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. 4to, cloth. $1.25 
WHEN | WAS YOUR AGE. ©... °c: 

* story of 
the author's child life. Fully illustrated. $1.55 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH COURT: 


Ssetches from french History. With portraits in 
photogravure. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


For aale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


ST. JOHN THE BEL. OVED, 
QUIET RESTING PLACES, 
HE CARETH FOR THEE. 


and fifty other Choice Booklets in Christmas covers 
26 cents each; 5 assorted, $'.00, Poctical Boos mark 
satin ribbon, great variety colors and subjects, : 
cents each; ¢for $1.00. Band-paint«d Boos marks, 
gone each; 4 for $2.10. Satin Banuers, 0 cents each; 

for $2.10. Post-paid on receipt of price. Catalogue 








December 12, 1845. 


E. B. TREAT, 


PUBLISHER, 
5 Cooper Union, 8th St. & 
4th Ave., New York. 


THE TREASURY MAGAZINEoft Religious 
and current thought. Undeno uinational. 13th Year ; 
devoted to \polied Christianity, olegenee Tlinstrat- 
ing the tame; >ermons, seness' _ the Day. 8S un- 
<o7-a0neel. wiss'on Work it writers on The- 
ology. Chrisuian Life and Worn oy fills a nicie, 
meets a want not suoplied by cad other periodical. 
Yearly, $2.50. Sample. 10 cen 


Full Moroccy, in box, $5 


HOME CULTURE: An Ald to Social Honrs at 
Home. A Catechetical « yclopedia. 15,)0 questions 
and answers. sixty-six Educational Vi vlames in one. 
Edited by Presisent THOMAS HUNTR, A.M., 
Pr.D, of the Normal College of the city of oo 
York, and a cores of Professors aud Teachers. 672 
quarto pazes, 33. Half siurocco, $4.75 


MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. Thr 
dearest names to mortals given A Beautiful Gitt 
Boo«. Edited by T, Lu. Cuvier, D.D 

Over 40 contributors prose anu poetry. Two Hun- 
dred ‘housan i A. —H. poid. pool Pasgynene = new au- 
thors, new en 460 q pages. Cloth, 
#275. Gilt olan s a3. 30. Full Kno in box, $5.0. 


OUR HOME hh let Sa pine Phe! BEARD, 
pedia of Family Medicine. 

A.M., M.D., and teu il. | fn AA Editors, 
Gives causes, symptoms and reliable remedies for 
every ill; with Homeopathic Remedies and Treat- 
meut by ‘SAML. LILIEN (HAL, M.D. New Edition 
Kevised to date. 


“Itbas an establishe! reputation for accuracy, 
Jearning and sag « ity. keep it oua prominent 
shelf in my library, and find ita kind of Guardian 
Angel of the hou sehold in matters sanitary and hy- 
gienic.”—KtV. JOSEPH COOK. 


1,46 royal 8vo pages. Price reduced from $12 to $6. 


PATRIOTIC AND SECULAR OCCA- 
SLONS. Historical facts and timely thoughts, help- 
fulin outlining addresses for a 15 patriovic and 
noliday occasions. 578 pp., $1.7¢ 


ANNIVERSARY AND RELIGIOUS (OC- 
CAS1O%s). Acompanion volume to the . 
Sugge-.ive thoughts for timely ee. Edited b 
by Fr. NOBLt&. L.D. 516 pages. $1.75 


THE BOW IN THE CLOUD; or, Words of 
Comfort. 24 contributions in poetry and prose. In- 
troduction by WM.M.TAYLOR, v.v. 452 pages, $1.75. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. Seed 
thoughts, Bible studies and readings, prayer-meet- 
ing outlines, 1U,0.0 prize ——— pertainlug to per- 
suns, places and things, with key, etc. Intro:uct.on 
by Kev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 page<. Illustrated, 


$2.00 


OUR BEST MOODS. Solih 
Discourses. By Dovid Gregg, D.D.. 
ged Presbyterian Churca, Brookly a. 

25 


TIMELY TOPICS DISCUSSED. Politica), 
Biblical, Ethical, Practical, By College Presidents. 
Professors ana Eminent Living Writers. Specially 
contributed and copyrighted. 12mo, 350 pages, $!.5U. 


Our New Holiday Books. 


uies and other 
astor Lafayette 
3uU pp, 





m SAMUEL 


Poems of Wome and Country. 
erica.” The 


FRANCIS SMITH, D.D., author of * 
only authorized com plete + Hie: of Dr. Smith’s 
ms, edited under the author’s personal suyer- 
— this present year, and beautifully ‘ilustraved 
with portraits of Dr. Smith and his wife, his home 
and his study. _An invalaa ble souvenir of the loved 
author ofour National Hymn. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. a 
Edition de luxe, “each copy signed by the author, $7.50. 


The Vacant Chair. and Other Rooms. 
HENRY STEVENSON WASHBI'RN. Poems whose 
pure and tender sentiment touches the heart and 
whose graceful melosy charms the ear. 

“They are pre- -omntmaathy songs of »~ hearth and 
the wayside. The melody flows as tbe brook runs, 
lumpia and rhythmic, without artifice. The Watch- 
man. 

1*mo, illustrated, bound in green cloth, with gold 
lettering and gilt top, $1.25. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their 
Proverbs. ty CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., 
Associate Profe-sor of Biblical Literature and His- 
tury in Brown University. 

Ascholarly, yet brilliant, exposition of one of the 
three great classes ot leaders of ancient Isr .el: Tne 
Wise; with an analysis of tueir sayings in the Book 
of Proverbs, and a full classification of the same. 


12mo, 208 pp., cloth, $1.25. 


octrine and Life. A stad 
Be ipal T'rnths of th Christian Religion in their Ke- 

lation to Christian Experience. By GE: RGE B. 

STEVENS. .D., D. Protessor of Systematic 

Theology in Yale Univ ersity. 

“A truly catholic contribution to the 
~* a of Coristian people everywhere.” 

nt. 


of some of the prin- 


ractical 
ndepend- 


12mo, 247 pp., cloth, $1.25. 


American Writers of To-Day. By HENRY C. 
VEDER. Masterly critiques of nineteen contem- 
porary authors. 

“A fine specimen of genial, appreciative, intelli- 
ent criticism.’ Boe gs HOVEY, LL.D., Pres. New- 

‘on Theclogical Institu 
12mo, +34 pp., cloth, ite top, $1.50. 


A Harmeny ef the Gospels for Historical 
Siudy. WM. ARNOLD SrEvVENs. D.U., E 
fessor of New Tes'amen« Iuterpretation in tne 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and ERNEST 
De«WITT BURTON. Professor of New Testament Ln- 
terpretation in the University of Chicago. small 
4to, 249 pp., $1.50. 

“ Superior to anything of the kind heretofore pub- 
lished.” —PRES. ANDREWS, Brown University. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. By MAR- 
GARET S. MUONEY,. Teacher of | iterature aud 
Rhewric, Stste Normal College, Albany, A 
rica collection of popular classic my ine. oh their 
rendering by famous poets. 
12mo. bound in cloth, with choice design of orDa- 

mental title, and antique head in bas-relief, €1.25 


Twilieht Stories. By ELIZABETH E, FOULKE. 
Origiaal st) ties and verses tor readers of six to ten 
Quaintly ana a pea ot twld and daintily 
{Whetretea with original draw 
Small at Suh ib ieascretiees, ‘Goth, 50 cents. 


These books are for sale by the leading booksellers, vT 
will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogues and descriptive 
circulars of superior Text-books. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Pubs., 


110-112 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 
al East 17th Street. New York. 
2f2-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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IBBOTSON BROS., Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


W28 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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Pleasant Days at Maplewood. By Mrs. E. B. 
Bartlett. Illustrated by Fiorence E. Little. 
744x544, pp. 375. New York: John Ireland... $1 50 


The Social Teaching of the or oe 
af — ath Rev wh bb. 8x554, pp. 
arson and the Rev Cobb. +P 

Boston : 1 Joy St. Paper lediodscbene, onto 010 


nae of the First Annual Meeting of the Lake 
Mononk Conrerguce on International Arbi- 
tration. p. 88. Published by the 
—_ ‘Mohonk ‘Arbitration Conference. 
Dieses o0pssnes aspsdnsvenssecensscenaces o* 


Joy, Rest and Faith. By Henry Drummon 
634x544, 16. New York: Wilbur 8: 
Ketcham. ‘Paper 

Wome Making. By_Ian Maclaren. adlé, 

The same. ” paper  c.esene wees = owes ag ou 
umn Evough. By anche Whitall Smith. 
634x54, pp. 14 The gem Weis vdscecnss Ou 

From Novello. Ewer & New York, Two 
Musical — ittone, white Shevherds 
"Watched, 
Child, by Thomas ‘Adams. Olgxblg 

The_ Critical Review, of Theological afid 
ee ee Literature. Edited by Prot. 

F. Salmond ee 4 V. 9x6, 


= ‘l. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s SOMS. . ..........ccee--ecceeeee: 200 


Labor in its Relations to Law. Four Lectures 
Delivered at the Plymouth School of Ethics, 
July, 1895. Hy FE. J. Stimson. 654x434, pp. 
145. The same 

Joseph the Dreamer. p. Robert Bird. 746x5¥4, 

i, ee, ins cc pesesececsccde. sess 150 

Window and Parlor + - Ba . Jbns- 

or. 


son-Rose. Tiaatvanes ” the Au 8x5h¢, 
pp. xi, 164. The sam 


George! Cc bapmsn, pony with an we * «w 
and Notes, by William Lyon Phel Ps, 
Ph.D. 746x5, pp. 478. The same. . ........ 1% 
Horace Walpole and His World. Select Pas- 
sages from His Letters. Edited by L. B. 
seeley. M.A. se — 734 X53q, op. 296 


Imported by the same..... ...........00 eeeeee 1% 
Fanny Burney and fer. Friends. Select Pas- 
sages from her Diary and Otner Writings. 
aes by L. B. Szeley, M.A. New Fdition. 
Sx5}8, pp. viii, hat Imported by aed 

same SS SREScerdos © Apuaseenees cok covbenes 1% 


Eurove in Africa in the Nineteenth Century. 

By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 8x5, 

pp. 451. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co....... 250 
Tnat Dome in Air. Thoughts on Poetry and 

the Poets. By John Vance Cheney, Teexs, 

j S -§ Saat eere 1% 
Our Industrial Usenle and Its ane py Citi 

zens. By David Hilton Wheeler. 

Ss eins. sonne. <encsenseuscnsd saaeaces 12 


The Book-Hunter in London. Historical and 
Other Studies of Collectors and Collecting. 
With Numerous Portraits avd Iliustrations. 
By _ Roberts. 954x634, pp. xxx, 333. e 


The Chilasen’ s Book of Dogsand Cats. With 
Numerons Full-Page Color-Plates after 
Paintings in Water Colors by Frederick T. 
Boston, And with Decorative Borders and 
Other Designs, Together with New Stories 
and Verses by Elizabeth 8. Tucker. 1134x 
iilg. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co .. 2 50 


Methods of Sine, Concentrated At- 
tention and Memory. By Catharine Aiken. 
76x54, Ye 110, New York: Harper & Bros. 100 

‘Cension. A Sketch from Paso Del Norte. By 
Maude Mason Austin. Illustrated. 6x5, pp. 

DAE, THREE sccevcccnvcccccccnscnccese sencece 100 


The Journal of a Spy in Paris eming the Reign 
of Terror. January-July, 1744. By Raoul 
Hesdin. 74¢x5, pp. xxili, 204. Thesame...... 1 25 
Antipas aon of Chuza, And Others Whcm Jesus 
Loved. By Louise Seymour Houghton. 734x 
54, pp. 246. New York: Anson D, F. Kan- 
doiph & Co 
A Pocket History of the Presidents and Infor- 
mation About the United States. Compiled 
by Thomas Rand, suai, ,OD- 77. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co......... 22-2005 


L atte Lucy’s Six “se gu Bix Teachers, Six 
ervants. With an Introductory — and 
Numerous Tilustrations. By Mrs. Kk. Pren- 
tiss. 816x7, pp. 2358. The same.......... ....-. 2 00 
Lessons in the School of Praveras Taught by 
the Lord Jesus Christ Senge. =. Arthur 
T. Pierson. 6x3%, pp. 151. The same........ 0w 
Sermons for the Principal Festivals poe Fasts 
of the Church Year. By the Rt. Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, D.D. Edited by the Rev. John 
Cotton Brooks. Seventh Series, iexs, pp. 
viii, 351. New York; “ P. Dutton & Co..... 175 
In g nenowe Seas. A Poe By George ae. 
x44, pp 39. Chicago: Bowe & Kimball. 

Words for Music. By, William Wells Newell. 
"iexhlg, pp. 75. Cambridge: Charles W. 
DOVGE. wscescccvcvcccncese sccavesccsscveusevcercses 1 00 

How to Buy Life Insurance — rye » 
be Considered in Selec 
Policy Restrictions a | Brivite exes s Digested 
and Classified for om parison. 
Tables Showing paces arned by 32 Life 
Insurance Companies During the Past Ten 


Years. a ublished by J. H. Lewis, 
OU TE ccpcccnsrsssriscacieesonre sapenkecs Ww 

Baptism as Taught in the a. A 4 Rbys 

. Lloyd, A. M. 7x434. pp. 99. and 

( hicago: Gongrerational e. — F| 
ONd PROUSDINE BOGE. ccccctsevccsces scceves 0 35 


(Interstate Commerce Commission.) Seventh 
Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways 
inthe United States for the Year Ending 
June 20th, 1894. Prepared by the Statistician 
to the Commission. 946x6, pp. 677. Washing- 
ton: Government Saas ae Pveages eked « 


23. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.....'... - 2.00 
The plan of Rosina. and Other Verses. By 

Austin Dobson. Illustrated by —_— Thom- 

son, 734x5, pp. xii, 115. The s 
Old_ Boston. Reproductions of Zeebia in 

Half-Tone. Etchings and Text by oy ! 

R. Blaney. 1044x8, pp. 13%. Boston: 

Shepard 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows. By Sam Walter 
Foss. Illustrated. 744x5, pp. 272. Thesame 150 
Outline of the Entiooesty of English Literature. 
3y Greenough White. AM. B Part I. 
The - Ages. 13x5. aah. cn Boston: 
NOUR DO Rc ceastecsises ab cesasadcetevsonsvaes 110 
(Tate vaanan Education Series.) The Songs 
and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother. 
Play. Songs Hewly Translated and Fur- 
nished with New Music. Prepared and Ar 
ranged by Suen E. Blow. 714x5, pp. xv, 272. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co ...........5. .- 
The Sheik’s White Slave. Being an Account of 
the Unraveling of the Mysteries of the es 
Beye Diremes, be i tity of me on tek y 
od Raite. 8x New Yor 
Pi , Coryell & Co edespe : 
e Anatomy ois Ratizens Report. B Thom- 
Platt renner 934x6, pp. 72. The same. 


tr Ross and Signal Butte. B = tain 
Charles King. US.A. Illustrated by C na arles 
Stephens. 8x6, pp. 297. Philadelphia. J. 
‘ B. Lippincott Co.......... inal exavksterspckecve 1 50 
erbert Vanienne 
Dp. se Tree a By C. F. Keary. Bxbi4, 1s 


Hl-Crese. By Julia Ja Csltison Fioweltvn, s 2334, 
yn. & 
m pp. 304. Boston: Arena Publishing Co....... 1% 
Says by Lady Sok 2 on Social Topi's. 8&x54<. 
Poblioneee gg ngland: The Universal 


A Concise Dictionary of aa Assyrian Language 


(Assyrian-English-German). By W. M 
pruolt. a a wud, Be. DP. 633. "New York: 
per 


32. nD “> a 
Bis a & Co. potest ex Boughton, at 200 
The Dp of Tremb! ing, ang a gd Stories. By 
Mary H. 
}. td — k Foote. 734x5, 


. Pp. 273%. The 


by Joseph Barnby, and The Holy ba 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


Positively Limited to December 24th. 


Never again will there be another Special Offer made on thisgreat Standard Dictionary 
and Evcrcliopadia eo of the World’s Knowledge. We fully intended to advance the price on Octobe 


3lst. but t 


ousands of people in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Caries After 
careful consideration, we have decided to continue cur Special Offer until the above date. 


is is done 


simply and only as a means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information. We do not 
expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price on extremely liberal terms little more than pays 
for paper, printing = binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to a‘ivertise this most 


te heme reference library. 


No advertisement can do tae work justice; it is its 
Recently adovted by the schoo's of St. Louis. Mo., and many other cities, in 


‘ocate. 
preference to. all other dictionaries and encyclopeedias. It is equal toa college education. 


incr A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


You r. teacher, friend, parents, or your children will apvreciate this great work beyond expres- 
sion. It Wall Tast a lifetime and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher stu- 
dent, mechanic. housewife or an pA other person who wishes to keep abrea+t of the times, or who is interested 


in the laudable enterprise of sel 


education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass without carefal 


investigation. Understand, this great work embo ties all the features of a complete Dictionary and a thor- 
ough Encyclopevia. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this paver at the rate of 


until the sum of $16.°@is paid. This is but little more than one-t 


7c. per day. in monthly poyments of $2.00 each, 
ird the regular p 


bis greatest of all Dictionarie: and Fncyclonedias was edited by such world renowned scholars as 
Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A.M..F.G.S , Peots. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage. Estoclet, Williams, etc., 


assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 





The above is an exact producticn of THE ENCYCLOP.EDIC DICTIONA RY. Four 
massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood. Weight about 40 lbs. 


- Don’t forget 
this special offer 
holds good only 
until Christmas 
Eve, at which 
time the price 
willbe advanced 
to $42 to $70 per 
set, and abso- 
lutely no devia- 
tion from these 
prices will be 
made. It is not 
: for sale in book 
‘stores and can 
only be obtained 
from us or our 
authorized rep- 
resentatives. 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce This Magnificent Self-Educator. 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 

——- history, development, etymology, pronunciation and various meanings. 
t Phoreash Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry zoology. geology, art, music, agricul- 

ture, physics, ph'losophy, mechanics, history, mythology. biblical knowledge, etc 

Ttisa Superb ibrary Kook, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on 
heavy white paper, and ilius rated with thousands of new pictures made especially for this work 

Itic Better than all Other Dictionaries, because the latest edition of Worcester contains but 116,10 
words and 2,126 pazes; the late-t Wenster contains but ! 41,000 words and 2,911 pages; the manceve contains 


bat a little over 200,000 words and 2,3'8 pages, and even The Century contains but 235.0% wo 
o $100. Encyclopedias of various kinds sell for $5) to $200. 


aan4 sells for 
his great ENC YC OP RDIC DiC. 


TIONARY, containiog 5,357 pages. over 3,07) illustrations, bound in four handsome volumes, has over 250,- 
(00 words, 5J,900 encyclopeelic subjects, and is the accepted anthurity of the Euglish language. 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good. 


the public schools are giving excellent satisfaction. 


\ After an exhaustive examination of all the leading 


The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in | 


dictionaries, yours was selected in preference to apy 
other. Asan unabridged dictionary, your work leaves 
nothing to be desired; and the protusion of encyclo- 

peedic ep terse. yet comprehensive, covering 
FRousands of ‘important topics, saves many a long 
search through the mure cumbersome encyclopedias. 
—Etmer #, Lacey, Chairman Course of Study Com., 
St. Louis Boara of Education, 


I have Webster, Wo-cester, and the Century, and 
for at fg vy I have the the Britannica and Ap- 
pleton’s Encyclopeedic bar ag ie a magnifi- 
cent substitute for allof them.—J. H. Atwood, 
Esq., Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth. Kan. 


Serves the purpose of s complete reference li- 
-brary.—Christian Herald, New York. 





It is the greatest time-saver ome all my beoks o 
reterence. There is noother work many times its 
size and cost *hat can for a moment compare with it. 

—Rev. S. W. Miller, D.D., Saltsburg. Pa. 


In all respects a work that every student and home 
should possesrs.—-Gov. Geo. T. Werts, of N. J. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
war which may involve the Century, the Standard 
and the International.—_New York World, 


lt forms a perfect treasury of knowledge and serves 
the purposes of an encyclopedia as well as adiction- 
ary. Send five more sets. —Rev. Gieorge Patter- 
son, D.D.. New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


Amarvelof condensation—a boon to everv student. 
—Rev, Oliver Crane, D.D.. LL.v., Boston. 


Extensive in information. unimpeachable in accu- 
racy.—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days. 


HOW TO GFT THIS GREAT WORK.—Send $2 by post-office order, express order. or check, 
and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Rvery month thereafter send $2, in the same 
manner, until the sum of 816 is paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volumes issent when the first #2 ‘s paid, 
thus you have the = of them while paying the balance at tue rate of 7 cents per day. All freignt or 





xpress charges must be 


ACENTS 





id by the purchaser. Any one wishing to pay cash for the 
| complete = sone > vr nee = send $14.40. Lig, ge oy is practicalily 7 
cost 0 eping the accoun purcha on easy terms e refer to any commercia' 

WANTED. | agency, or any bavk in Philadelphia. . . 
J A 


ddress, (Mehtion this paper.) 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 


Syndicate Publishing Co. 236 South Eighth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a boxof stationery is a guarantee of excellence.”’ 
The Fall season is at hand, and your desk must be replenished with Stationery. 


First hang re 





are in most cases the best and often the most lasting. Producea 
gooG impression ov your correspondents hy using good paper: not 
only good. but the best, such as ** Standard Linen,” and ‘No. 1 
J) Quality,’’ made by the 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Holyoke, New York. Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
The name is water marked in each sheet. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE PAPERS AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





Children’s 
Favorite Classics 


Few books written for young people possess greater 
merit or have had a wider popularity than the vol- 
ume: in this series. 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth 
back, fancy paper sides, I6mvo. Kach 75 cents. 8vo 
edition with colored coe MAX. bound in 
white and colofs. Each $1.2 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Through the Looking Glass ‘ 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin j 
The Story of a Short Life 
Lob Lie by the Fire | 
‘The Little Lame Prince 
The Adventures of a Brownie 
The Peep of Day ' 
Biack Beauty 
Carrots | 
Cuckoo Clock j 
Water Babies 


t@” Descriptive catalog sent on application. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 


EMINGTO 


pF wat 





res. of Pitts and N 
ag, ibe best schools and cole 
» them for information. 





BOOKS 
At Liberal Discounts. | - 


Before buying ; Books write for 
quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special 


s'ips of books at reduced prices sent for 


10c. stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42d Street, New York. 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 
MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND RECEIVE A 
DISOO 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


Phrenology shows how bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals; teaching the true system of edu- 
cation, how to classify pupils, how to develon and 
discipline each facu ty separately and uil collect- 
ively. Phrenology .teaches for whut occnpation 
one is best adapted. Pnrenology also teaches us our 
fellow-men. whom totrust and mistrust, select and 
reject. who are properly adapted in marriage; in fact, 
it teaches us ‘ur own se! ves. 


For further part‘culars, send for catalogue, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
25 East 21st Street, New York. 


MUSIC, 
Be 88 0800088 


LASTING INNOVATIONS! 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT! 
ARTISTIC RESULTS! 


Are Demonstrated in the Highest 
Degree in 


CrlleN Eros 


We Unhesitatingly Assert That As 
Now (Constructed are Superior to 
all other Pianos manufactured 
and absolutely 


Conquer all Competition. 











We call special attention to our Grands 
as the 


Finest Examples of the 
Piano Makers’ Art. 
t?” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
791 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SVOWV VT VT VT OT OB 


GOOD MUSIC 


“Selected Gems and Modern 
Favorites.” 


For Church or Parlor Organ. By J.C. Macy. A 
most complete and excellent collection for young 
organists. Contuins voluntaries, preluues, postludes, 
festival and wedding music marches, pieces tor spe- 
cial occasions, and many delighttul miscellaneous 
selections. 94 pieces, 11°2 pages. Many of the 
themes have never hefore been arranged for the reed 
organ, Beautifullyjprinted. Board, $1.50, pust- 


paid. 
‘Choice Sacred Solos.” 


Vol. 1. 39 songs for sopranoand tenor. Vol, ‘2, 
40 =. 3 for alto, bar tone and bass. Made up of the 
best modern sacred compositions 

Heavy P ener . $1.00 Boards, oi. 253 
Cloth Gilt, 82. 0 Postpaid 


“Royal Collection of Piano Music.” 


46 easy wiqneterte com positions by the best modern 
composers. The collection h4s had a great success 
with piano players eyerywh’re. 5O® pease. Beau- 
tifully printed. 50 Cents, postpai 


“Organ at Church and in Concert.” 


Bv J. W. Simpson. For pipe or reedorgan. A new 
collection which brings with'n reach of the ordinary 
Dlayer some of the finest organ masic puolished in 
years. Notdifficultandof great variety. 74 Pieces, 

Cloth, $2 00, postpaid. 


“College Songs” 


Latest edition. 92 songs, including all the famous 
favorites. This collection is the most popular ever 
published, having reached its 4ist edition. Over 
30v.000 copies sold. 50 Cents, postpaid. 





Any music book or picce of muste pub- 
lished throughout the world can be procured 
of us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St , Boston 


C.H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J. F. DITSON & CO., Phila 





Forte-Piccolo — 


IS OUR LATEST 


MUSICAL BOX, 


playing any number of tunes on cylinders of six 
tures each, and producing charming music 

You are cordially invited to examine these attract- 
ive instruments, and also our Cuckoo Clocks, Music- 
al Novelties, Albums, Smokers’ Tables, Swiss Wood 
Cervings, etc. 

Call or send 4 ct. stamp for catalogue to 


JACOT & SON, 


ee. Union Square, New Y ork. 


Pegin the New Year 
with Good Singin 


Highesf Praise for the Sabbath school, 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns for Young Peo- 
e. 
Pe per 1€0 copies. 
Goepes Hymns, 1 to 6,for Devotional Meet- 


_— 
oo 


s. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 73? Hymns, 875 per 190 copies 
Words only. limp Cloth covers, $10 10 

The above are unequalie’. Do not "eqhecate in- 
ferior booss because of lower price. Tne best are 


cheapest !! 
BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th Be »New York. 25 Wabash Ave., t hicago 





J. CHURCH O0O., Music Publishers,Cincinnatt,O 
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Silent Times. 


A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 
Mmo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
(Seventh T' "housand. ) 


Making ihe Most of Life. 
A book to > es the reader to earnest and 
worthy livin 


16mo, cloth, ails back. gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.40. 
(Fourteenth Thousand. ) 


The Every Day of Life. 
Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 


gold, full gilt, $1.25; lev ant morocco, 
(Tenth Thousand. ) 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


Selections from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged by 
Evaiena I. Fryer. 


18mo, ornamental ventas, with portrait, 75 cents. 
(Eleventh Thousand.) 


The Buiiding of Character. 


16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, gilt edges, $1.25: levant — 50. 


Sirth * Thousand. ) 
Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


A message for each day inthe year. 


16mo. ornamental Mating, gilt top, $1.25; flexible 
levant. full gilt, $? 
(New volume this season. Fourth Thousand.) 
The Hidden Life. 
16mo, gatave binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Jew volume this season. Second Thousand. ) 
BOOKLETS. 
Girls: Faults and Ideals. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


(Thirteenth Thousand.) 


Young Men: Faults and Ideals. 


Ornamental white binding, 35 one 


Ninth Thousand. ) 


Secrets of Happy —., Life. 


Ornamental white binding, oo. 
Sirth Thousand.) 


The Blessing of Cheerfulness. 


Ornamental white binding. 35 cent: 
(New volume this season, Fourth Thousand.) 





For sale by all Boohsellers. 
Catalogues sent free wpon application. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 





A New Help for 
Superintendents 








The Westminster 


with Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 
The Superintendent’s Assistant 


Price, 75 cents a quarter; @3a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
aseparate sheet for each Sunde ay. Send for a sample 


eet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 


Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board 1334 Chestnut Street 
of Publication and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sabbath-Schoo! Work. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in Stock. 
Catalogue free. 


French Calendars, 1896. 


With Daily Quotations from fy Authors. 40, 58, 
60, 75 cents, $1.00, $1 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), N. Y- 








EDUCATION. 
Dunham Medical College, Chicago. 


Elegant New Duiiting. Extensive Laboratories. 
Opposite Cook Co. Hospital--the largest hospital in 
America. The principles of Hahnemann taught in 
every department, and the crath of the law of similars 
demonstrated in every clinic. Address HOWARD 
CRUTCHER, M.D., Rezistrar, 103 State St., ier“ taai 








NEW YORK,N.Y., 11 Wort Sere we. 
HE JACOTOT SCHOOL. S"ioarding & "Day 


l for Girls. organ 
=~ fe ‘on term begins Oct. 1. Kindergarten 


begins Oct. 1 





WILSON COLLEGE women. 


Classica!, Scientific & 8 
Printed 


lal Courses. Music & Art. 
forms sent to schools qa te -t is for, _ 
trance by certificate. Address, Cham 








Financial. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUSE. 


THE stress of the financial portions of 
the President’s Message is laid on the re- 
tirement of the greenbacks and treasury 
notes of 1890. It is true that the Presi- 
dent couples with it a suggestion that the 
United States bonds issued for this retire- 
ment be made the basis for additional 
bauk note issues of the National banks. 

For ourselves we are in doubt whether 
this is the best form of substitute. The 
objections to it are, of course, not on any 
ground of safety, for we have had most ex- 
cellent results from the system established 
thirty yeara ago by Secretary Chase, and 
certainly this feature of our currency 
should not lightly be abandoned. The criti- 
cisms against a proposal to base a large part 
of our circulating medium upon Govern- 
ment bonds are directed rather to the prac- 
tical workings of such a plan. Our experi- 
ence with the panic of 1893 shows clearly 
enough that the National system has the 
defect of extreme slowness in emergen- 
cies. In that time of stress, when the 
New York City banks were issuing Clear- 
ing-house certificates to meet the demands 
for money, it took two or three months 
for a bank to obtain its required bank 
notes, and hand them over its counter to 
its customer:. In such cases a few days 
should be the utmost limit under a good 
system. We know also from experience 
that in time of overabundance of money, 
bank notes are not redeemed in quantities 
sufficient to relieve the congestion. Upon 
these points the system of basing bank 
issues on Government bonds is defective. 
Moreover, the best circulating mediums of 
other countries are based not on bonds 
but on credit; and credit, if conserva- 
tively handled and carefully maintained 
by a proper reserve, furnishes the cheap- 
est and most flexible form of money which 
a people can have. 

But an extension of our present system 
of National bank notes would be far ahead 
of greenback or silver currency. The posi- 
tion of the President that this or any other 
good plan which would accomplish the 
desired end would receive his approval, 
is one which throws upon Congress, 
and particularly upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the question of enacting any 
currency legislation at the present session. 
This is the point upon which we wish, 
this week, to dwell for a moment. Next 
year will come a Presidential election,and 
both parties may be expected to keep this 
in mind. Naturally and properly the 
Republicansin the House are not disposed 
to enact any measure having a political 
bearing which may help their opponents. 
There is a certain feeling that, in view of 
these things, it would be the part of wis- 
dom for the party in control of the House 
to let things go, passing only such laws as 
the appropriation bills and other statutes 
similarly harmless politically. This feel- 
ing is based upon the idea that the coun- 
try will hold the Democratic Party re- 
sponsible at the polls for the business 
depression, and that the Republicans 
should do nothing to interfere with the 
working out of that idea. 

While acknowledging the justness of 
this theory in part, we must dissent from 
tho conclusion. Of course the governing 
power of the country is divided politically, 
but still the President has said that he 
would approve of any general measure of 
financial reform. It is, in our opinion, an 
opportunity offered to the Republicans in 
the House to make good the claim of the 
pirty to leadership in national finance. 
Let these gentlemen pass a good currency 
measure and there can be no doubt that 
the country would give its thanks to the 
right party. 

A pathetic story is occasionally told of 
an old fisherman’s wife who had lost her 
husband and son while fishing. ‘It is 
not fish that Iam really selling,” she said 
of the property she had suffered so severe- 
ly to obtain, ‘‘but human creatures’ 





lives.” The principle is true of most 
thingsin human affairs ; we are not deal- 
ing merely with the things we are han- 
dling but with humin interests. So in 
Congress : it may seem t> our representa- 

tives that it is only politics which has 
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called them together, and that the game 
should be played to the end. But we beg 
to remind them that behind their party 
maneuveringslie great business interests. 
As in the story, these gentlemen are not 
dealing with statutes merely, but with 
provisions of common life which affect 
the profits and incomes of all classes. The 
‘‘game” is proper enough of itself, but 
party reasoning must give way to business 
necessity. 

We want to make this point : distrust of 
our currency and its redundancy are driv- 
ing out gold and injuring our credit abroad 
and our trade at home. Selling bonds 
for gold is well enough as an emergency 
plan, but what the American business 
men demand is legislation which will re- 
move the root of the difficulty and restore 
confidence everywhere. If Congress does 
not, on its part, respond to this demand, 
the Republican majority in the House, 
where such legislation should originate, 
will be held responsible before the country 
and may expect to lose its support. 





STATE BANKS. 


THE quarterly reports of several of the 
State Banks doing business in New York 
City, printed in this issue, will be ex- 
amined with interest, owing to the fact 
that many of our readers hold stocks in 
them and will be interested to note that 
they are without exception doing well. 
A summary of some of the more impor- 
tant items is given herewith : 

BANK OF AMERICA. 


DD dé cconscossassshewn¥exs $29,012,609 
Content: SE bivcasce see subtwoen 1,500,000 
wee Se eee 2,250,000 
ivided profits................ 139,439 
ome pawcewesbeker shee habewens 25,123,170 


BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


NESS donc siesdseunpaceusen $4,953,615 
Capital stock. ...............e.00. Lone 
EL ons bhb 556555 on bSs banbenawe 300,000 
Undivided poate 2 eee 193,568 
SRN 59555545. sa 005 see 0ss 00 3,259,949 
BOWERY BANK. 
I a een ey eae $4,285,136 
ns a ed Es ckckecoscdtewsessass 250,000 
= LEAR ODED S4S5 455540604005 500,000 
ae EURO QOONGR, .2.0.0c00sc0cses 71,097 
SRS 56000056 s0000s05..000k0%0 3,464,038 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Ee eee $7,660,414 
IN, oo ikcns cacnsweniesce 300,000 
PE hesnaakhixeockunsivecosh ac 600,000 
= AVNER PRORtS.......0.2s00008 187,016 
Deposits ES sibEMe Ves enebeeesenweaes 6,573,398 


Capital stock....... yee pacacee bones 
Undivided profits. . 
Deposits 





FIFTH AVENUE BANK 
NE Sivsucvincckackecudecsux 38,488,696 
CE BRIO 6565 505s. 0000050000. 100, 
Surplus and profits .... ......... 1,070,655 
SEER ssgunedssh.2 2s045asen00%s 7,318,041 
ORIENTAL BANK. 

BIND wciiesaseetecsectsnsvses $2,617,969 
CIBER. ic6 vc innc00sessscce 300,000 
SL Cus uke cSieseusessescss asus 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 131,821 

SPS aba ws wiv eiesapceesesence 1,886,148 





MON ETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE whole business community is just 
now held in susp2nse waiting for some 





‘fair indication of the direction of legisla- 


tion this winter. Events, thus far, show 
very plainly that Congress and the Ad- 
ministration are at variance as to the 
-ways and means of currency reform; and 
as this has become the supreme question 
of the day the prospect of delay produces 


general disappointment. There is every ~ 


probability that any acute difficulty which 
may befall the Treasury will be promptly 
alleviated either by a bond issue or some 
device for increasing the revenue, if not 
both ; but the very slim chanceof retiring 
the greenbacks and substituting some 
other safe currency during this session of 
Congress is already having a depressing 
influence upon otherwise flattering busi- 
ness prospects. If this prove a do-nothing 
Congress, the business revival is likely to 
receive a very serious set-back ; and noth- 
ing can save us from such a contingency 
except a realization at Washington that 
our currency must be put on a s und ba- 
sis and that promptly. This is the feeling 
among the ablest leaders of finance and 
commerce, irrespective of party prefer- 
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ences. Over three millions of gold wen¢ 
to Europe last week, and the gold 
reserve dropped down to $77,600,000. 
As money rates in Europe are easy , and 
the Bank of England, where most of our 
gold is going, holds the unprecedentedly 
large sum of £44,338,000 in gold, it fol- 
lows that the gold is not wanted there, 
but is simply going to the safest place ; in 
short, we are having a very practical 
demonstration of the theory that a bad 
currency drives out the good. Generally 
speaking, trade is quiet. Itis never other- 
wise in December. There is also a very 
conservative feeling in business circles, 
arising from the uncertainties of legisla- 
tion, the effects of further gold shipments, 
and the possible outcome of European 
complications. Toward the close of the 
year more failures are expected, especially 
among concerns which the rush of last 
fall enabled to temporarily delay disaster. 
Then, buyers are holding off until the 
downward turn in values is checked, as 
well as to get some assurances that con- 
sumption is keeping pace with increased 
production. With these exceptions the 
business situation is both satisfactory and 
encouraging. The depressing  influ- 
ences are chiefly felt at New York. 
From the interior favorable reports 
are the rule; collections are generally 
good, and the retail branches of trade are 
active enough to show steadily increasing 
consumptive powers. Strong hopes are 
based upon the results of the corn crop, 
which will begin to move in January. 
Better prices for wheat and cotton than 
last year have also strengthened confi- 
dence in the agricultural regions. The 
iron trade, which so many believe in as 
trade barometer, also shows signs of im- 
provement ; for buyers now display more 
willingness to take hold at the lower 
prices. In nearly every line of business 
there is a strong feeling of confidence in 
the future; qualified, however, very de- 
cidedly by the fear that all such expecta- 
tions may be ruined by the inaction or 
blunders of Congress. 


Dealings on the Stock Exchange were 
chiefly confined to the Industrials, par- 
ticularly sugar, tobacco and Chicago gas. 
Last week about 1,400,000 of various 
shares changed hands, and of these over 
560,000, or more than one-third, were in 
the stocks named. In the month of No- 
vember the sales of stocks amounted to 
about 5,000,000 shares, including 1,400,000 
in sugar and tobacco alone. The two 
latter have scored heavy declines during 
that period, due in part to adverse cir- 
cumstances, bnt largely to successful 
manipulation by a strong bear contingent. 
It is unnecessary to say that the Indus- 
trials have not gained in public confidence 
as investments by these operations. The 
market for railroad shares was almost 
completely under the influence of gold 
shipments. London persists in showing its 
distrust of our finances by selling our 
stocks and leaving a chilling effect here 
in spite of our buying capacity. Invest- 
ors are holding off, and large earnings 
and prospects of better dividends have no 
effect on quotations with further gold 
shipments in sight. There has been a 
better supply of grain and cotton bills, 
but sterling rates remain firm, and con- 
siderable additional amounts of gold are 
likely to be sent on account of January 
settlements. It was hoped that the plac- 
ing in Europe of some considerable blocks 
of bonds would check the gold efflux; 
but as the negotiations do not seem to 
have been completed the gold may have 
to go. Nothing has been heard of the 
various reorganization schemes, some of 
which are known to be practically com- 
plete, but held back for more favorable 
opportunities. Railroad earnings are ir- 
regular. Some lines, like St. Paul, North- 
west and Northern Pacific are making 
remarkable gains; while all the South- 
wes‘ern lines, such as Kansas and Texs, 
St. Louis and Southwestern, Texas Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific, etc., are showing heavy 
losses, chiefly in consequence of rate-cut- 
ting. Inthe fourth week of November 
forty-two roads reported an increase of 
33%, which is a smalier rate than usual. 
The increase of Chicago and Northwest- 
ern dividend to a 5% basis was significant, 
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as this company, with its reputation 
for conservatism, would hardly take such 
a step without much confidence in the 
prospects of maintaining the increase. The 
money market is quiet. Call loans ranged 
14@3¢, and rates are tending upward. 
Time money is more active, and better 
rates are anticipated later on. Rates are 
23@44¢ for one to four months. The best 
grades of commercial paper are in good 
demand but small supply. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Dec. 7. Nov. 30. Increase. 
LO@DS....00 ..+06  $489,820,000  $490,028,800 *§208,800 
Specte.....e-.seee 67,371,900 66,151,500 1,220,400 
Legal tenders... 83,°44,000 82,638,800 635,20 
Deposits......e.0+ 521,685.50 520,788,030 898,500 
Circulation...... 14,003,030 13,951,990 41,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie....se.-eeee $67,871,900 $67,151,500 $1,220,400 
Legal tenders.... 83,344.00 82,658,800 685,200 
Total reserve.. $15,715,950 — #148,810,300 $1,905,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 130,421,625 130,197,000 224,625 
Surp. reserve.. #20,294,275 $18,613,330 $1,680,975 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 

Dec. 8th, I894—Surplus..........4.ceceeeeee++00$32,902,650 
Dec. 9th, 8993—Surplus...........s00.ceeesescenee 05,060,425 
Dec, 10th, 82—Sarplus...... .ccrceccreeseees -e« 5,509,800 


Dec. 12th, 1891—Surplus. seeee eoeee 15,339,500 
Dec. 13th, 1800—Surplus........ 2. ssccccecceseee 607,075 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week eni- 
ing December 7th, were as follows : 


America.......+.++++ . 346 ;Merchants’.. 135 
American Exchange 171% Merchants’ Exchange 115 
Contenl...+» bested ae 320 

Clinton... ... 





oy Amsterdam: « 180 
York . 235 

















Mecuanics’........ oe 195% 





FOREI3N EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 
Peri sacaedalbecarguesceee sects +. 4.8754-8 


Sixty days..... 





scceccvece OD 
. ° . wees 4.8946 
Documentary for payment... esrelercce SE 


Commercial, lOMG....c0.scceree cesecseesecee 4.3734-754¢ 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows : 


Bid. Asked 
Wickit cde 6d elaterekswee sucsttapeesoes OE + 
New 4s, Registered..........2 sssececesseee120K = 121 
New 4s, Coupon. AS TR RE 121 
4s, Registered, ex-interest.... ... il 
A CORR ncnstisctccvesseccnntanss 11234 


New 5s, Registered...........seesceseees 115 
96, COUBOND, conse ccssescscaseccvecdvcoscscsce 14% 
Currency 6s, 1896..... : 

Currency 6s, 1897.. P 
Currency 68, 1896... ccc cecccccesccccosees 5 eenaellll ° 
CUFTENCY 68, 1899.....0.000 see cee ceseeeeeeeelOTG an 
Cherokee, 1896. ......... 
Cherokee, 1897......... .. oosee oo 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 

















Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked 
AMIR ccccccccccssscvccsee 6B 340 coee 
American cavaninicetal coose = 171%, i70 cece 
Bowery........06 . 0 235 
Broadway... Sidecsassgaccconce GE 240 seee 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Sree | abe 155 
Central National........... 120 7 cone 
Chase National. ............ 225 590 “<e 
CRA iscsssiccsesesccsce GAD 4,000 teats 

135 140 165 
coves 21044 210 cece 

Continental. ...........+00. 130% 12834 1324 
Corn Exchange..... .. 293 290 anes 
ated. ee 130 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... - % 200 tees 
i, eneabiceenscieaies: ae sae we 
Fifth Avenue..........0...06 3,280 2,700 “os 
First National............. 500 2,700 eve 
First National of 8. I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street... 170 170 cove 
Fourth National............ 176 172 ee 
dig... SC aD 1106-10 .... oon 


Gallatin National.. ee 
Garfield National..... .. cose 100 
German American......... 113 


Germania. 





Hide and Leather... oeee ‘No 
Hudson River............... eas 
(mporters’ and Traders’... ‘ 
Leather Manutactarers'. SA 
Preven ones 
Manhattan 





gugacsggeceges 


THE 

















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 14044 ahiks 150 
Mercantile..........cs00000.- LING ee 182 
Merchants’..........s.0065 135 135 sees 
Merchants’ Exchange. .... 115 110 cove 
Metropolitan.............00+ 334 1 5 
Metropolis...........eeeeee0 435 400 465 
Mount Morris............... 190 1165 sae 
Murray Hill.......0...000-: 306 
Nassau..... © seccscccesccccce §©6 BBB 150 ee 
New Amsierlim . a 185 . 
New YoOrk.....c.cccocsccesees 285 237 
New York County.......... 580 580 «oem 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 10 135 
New York Produce Ex... 1% eves wcee 
NAMEM..cccccccccccccccecccece ABB 120 ane 
Nineteenth Ward.. a 125 130 

140 ibrg 1530 

20446 220 

187 185 200 

275 275 seat 

16 116 

156 169 

168 ‘6: coos 

Second National... ........ 350 425 490 
Seventh National........... 113% 15 cove 
Shoe and Leather.......... 4 90 once 
‘ 315 300 cece 

M41 ana 140 

State of New York......... 108 7 ee 
Third National............0 10544 105 woes 
Tradesmen’s....... sane 95 “es 100 
Twelfth Ward.. eopece’ =D e 1 
Union........... cccoree «= NS 200 <aee 
Union Square........ 195 200 cece 
United States National.. 1% 130 210 
Western National.... .... 112% 113 ane 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 86 
Wall Street: 




















t, When due 
CY) ° and payable, Bid. Askd. 
* . M.Sept., '95.. 41 43 
Am. a F. Co. . 3 
do. preferred.. 24 
— é %. Car 22 
‘oO 
Blackwell" 3 D. T. Co.. Nn 
*Be “ve W.& W’ house 
aie... a! dattia.t00N 103 
1 |Q. M., Sept. 95. . 65 68 
" vs 3 Oct., 
14¢/Q. 
- 2 IQ. 
% 
- 6 
2S 
- 2 
(P.) pfd..... 2 
Mich. & P. Car Co..... 4 
Se. — geocecas “1 
nN.’ N. Wall P Paper Co. Co., Dt. 2 
ivecen & ‘Gam. e -B 
do. preferred 2 a 158 
oO. Ist m ls - 6 -& Y4u . ee 
Standard Oi - 3 |Q. M, Sept. "95.193  1941¢ 
Singer M’f’g Co 5 1Q:J5. Oct. 9. - -200 230 
T n Potteries.... 5 ebruary, 1303.. 4 7 
do. preferred... « 2 . June, 94... 740) 50 
row Directory DE» pasteous coqsere. an 52 
W: er Pai. Car : 8p an. ae: 157% Ci«ws 
W.Union Beef Co..... “Ls vember "5 3 9 
Worthington (Beary) . mn w Ww 
do. preferred....... 33y|M. & N.. Nov., °9 75 80 
*And interest, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


-...After the opening of Congress 
about fifteen S »nators ia favor of the free 
coinage of silver gathered in conference 
to discuss informally wat course should 
be outlined by them for a vigorous cam 
paign. They agreed to press the question 
upon every suita ble occasion. 


....-Messrs. B. Altman & Co., the well- 
known dry-goods merchants, have re- 
cently purchased numbers 131 and 133 
West Eigh*eenth Street, adjoining their 
great dry-goods store, with the intention 
of doubling the size of their present store 
as early in the near future as possible. 


..--The New York, Lake Erie and West- 
ern Railroad changed its name, December 
1st, to the Erie Railway Company, the 
original and former name of the corpora- 
tion. The name New York, Lake Erie 
and Western did not seem to take kindly 
with the public, as it insisted upon calling 
the road by its old name, the Erie Road. 


....Mr, Aldace F. Walker has been 
elected Chairman of the new Board of 
Directors of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railway Company. .Mr. Walker 
is a well-known railroad man, has served 
at the head of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and recently has acted as 
one of the joint receivers of the Atchison 
road. -The following have been elected as 
Directors of the new company : Edward F. 
Ripley, Aldace F. Walker, E. J. Berwind, 
B-njamin P. Cheney, H. Rieman Duval, 
Thomas P. Fowler, Edward N. Gibbs, 
Charles S. Gleed, George G. Haven, R. 
Somers Ha yes, Cyrus K. Holliday, Victor 
Morawetz, George A. Nickerson, Thomas 
A. Osborn and William Rotch. 


.---The Board of Military and Civil 
Engineers appointed to examine and re- 
pert upon the. feasibility of constructing 
the N:ciragua Canal, with probable cost 
etc., have made a report which would 
make it seem doubtful if the canal could 
be built at all upon the original lines laid 
down for it,and certainly not for any- 
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where near the original estimated cost. 
The Board adds about 66% to the com- 
pany’s estimated cost of the Eastern 
division, increases fourfold the com- 
pany’s estimate of the river and lake 
division, and increases by 20% the esti- 
mated cost of the Western divison. Two 
or three immense dams to impound the 
water of as many rivers would be neces- 
mek one 1,900 feet long and 70 feet 

another 3% miles in length, stil 
po Th 1,800 feet long and 70 feel 
high, show some of the obstacles to be 
met and overcome if the canal is to be 
built. The rainfall in the vicinity is 
sometimes as great as forty-eight inches 
amonth. Still further, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistic; of the Treasury De- 
= estimates that the business of the 
canal has been very largely overestimated 
by the company. In view of the exoeri- 
ence gained from the building of the Suez 
Canal and the De Lesseps failure with the 
Panama Cunal it would seem that the 
fullest investigation, the most careful 
estimates and the greatest deliberation 
should be prime factors preceding the 
United States Government leading its 
credit forthe building of the Nicaragua 
Canal. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 12% on the preferred stock and 
asemiannual dividend of 24% on the com- 
mon, 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
has declared the following dividends, pay- 
able January 2d, 1896: 


On that portion of the preferred stock which is 
entitled to quarterly dividends 13,2. 

On that portion of the preferred stock which is 
entitied to semiannual dividends 339%. 

Onthe Common Stock a dividend of 3¢. 

The United States Rubber Company, 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 44 
upon the preferred stock, payable January 
15th. 


(1697) 25 
PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
will pay at its office, December ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 
Due December Ast, 1898. 
ALSO PREPAY 
Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May 1st, 1896. 





Money Invested 
....Conservatively 


is our regular busi- 
ness. Our judge- 


ment of valuable is 
what the investor 
needs. If 


you have 
money for personal 
investment or rep- 
resent funds as 
guardian or bee 
write us for book of 
testimonials from those whom we 
have profitably served. Address, 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
624 NEW STOCK EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 








LETTERS (INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net te 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
bignest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , Chicage. 
First National Bank Ridg.. Town Falla, Ia. 














BANK STOCKS 


Bought and €old by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY. 
Bought, sold and handled for non-szesidents 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED, 
Buildings improved ari reconstructed to produce in- 
creased income. An established conservative busi- 
ness in man 





land peonlee MOOR 
Ave... Minneapolis. Minn 


A BARGAIN. 


632 acres. 350 cleared, balance timber and 
wood. Frame house, ll rooms. Well wa- 
tered. Will sell ——— to settle an estate. 
Write fot free catalo; C6 
. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Ine., Richmond, Va. 





Where to Economize? 
In Rent. 
How? 


Take an office in an inexpensive 
building, and put in a 


TELEPHONE. 


13,000 Teleqheee Stations in New 
ork City. 


Metallic Circuit Service 
from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 


18 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES: 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
ought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk 8t., Boston,Mass, 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
JOSEPH T. MOORE, has 


President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
nates. hie. anaes cnswedhe naqeccoooeced 8. wit e+ +4 
Extensive Hnicty Vaults for the Canven- 
ence of Depositors and Inve«tors, 











oor, W. Rocghill Potts, 
eld, cis R. Ap- 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 





United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be mude at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators. or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISss, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


DSAMITEI SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE / FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBE GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY Bhown, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
og Trt JAMES STILLMAN, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAPLIN, 
CHARLES 35. SMITH. JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 








0 DIVIDENDS. 


YHICAGO AND NORTHWESTE RN RAILWAY 
2 COMPANY, 52 WALL STREET, December 5th, 
an —A dividend of ONE AND THREE- QUARTERS 
ER CENT. on the preferred stock and TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the common s*ock of 
mts ig A will be paid at this office en Friday, 
January Transfer books will close on Mon- 
Hk: Bes December Sth, and reopen on Friday, December 


M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 
NEw York, December 5th, 1895. 


The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
fining Compauy have this day declared the following 
dividends, payable Jan. 2d. 1306: 

On that portion of the Preferred sek. 7 apch is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 1% PE IN 

On that portion of the Preferred nook which is en- 
titled to semiannual dividends, 3% PER CEN 

On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 PER CENT. 

The transfer books will close on Dec. 14th, at 
three o’clcck, P.M., and be reopened on Jan. 3d, 1896. 

JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 

U NITED. ares RUBBER COMPANY. 

READE ST., NEW YORK, Dec. 4th, 1895. 
A onehonmmal dividend of 4 Per’ Cent. has peen 
this day deciared upon the preferres stock of this 
company by the Board of Directors, D oae mae Jan. 
Lith, 1896, to stockholders of record at t closing of 
the transfer books at tne close of business on Satur- 
day, Dec. 21st, 1895. The books will be reopened at 
the. opening of business, re day, Jan. 16th, 1896. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 

















_ ELECTIONS. 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
An Election for Directors of this Bank will be held 
at the Banking House, No. 682 Broadway, New York, 
on Rt eng * eed l4th, 1896. Polls open from 2 to 


3 o'clock, P. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
MPIRE crny Figs I NSU RANCE CoM. 
PANY WALL ST., New York, December 
5th, 1845 at B. anneal ‘election for Directors of this 
Company, held on the 2d instant, the following named 
gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year: 
John M. Burke, Lindley Murray, 9 
Mahion Apgar, Charles H. Lowerre. 
Charles H. Kerner, Henry W. Curtiss, " 


William H. Montanye, Charles H. Leland, 
Geary Cc : Eerenee, vaiter R. Wood, 
John W. Co David J. Burtis, 


Franc's M. Scott. 
For inspectors of Election for the year 1896: 


Areunah M. Bartis, Charles L. Fieming, 
bp: M. Farrington. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
pe LIN ae MURRAY, Jr , was unanimously 


”DaVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
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CA BRIERLEY RErFORT or TAY EB SANK 
fk, hes , va the morning of the 2d day o 


RESOURCES. 
oans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors., 












Saebbnotbebe sevenestbestvereds Rees 522,811 82 
Due from directors | |. 90,000 00 
een 044 49 
Due from trust companies, 
National banks...............00. 1,112 445 7% 
king house and lot 910,000 00 
Stocks and bonds. 1,634,219 25 
Pre beERSSeeouS whe Ob < 000 conp>aredvehsosecs 4,020,448 93 
8S. legal-tender notes and cir 
notes of Natioual Ey sentsodasnsseces 1,873,577 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges....... $i 


Other items carried 





3,856,052 14 
$29,012,609 36 





LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
EG Es. osveccceccoscesce 
Undivided profits (net).. 
Due depos ‘tors, as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. ‘$15, 342,254 06 
Demand certiticates of de- 





posit 

Certitied checks........ .... 

Se" 8 chec xs nes- 
IE 





$1 
Due trust companies, State 


and Nationa: banks......... $6,6°6,420 39 
Due savings banas... . ..... 2,541,002 U6 
Unpaid ES Ss6ny sesben 1,560 WO 





25,125,170 46 


DIE, vc sewetedoccsnsien evdocnvccesveste $29,012.69 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 86. 

H. PEKKINS, President, and WALT Ek 
y Cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, a bank located ana doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wail Street, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for thimself, says that the fore- 
going report is, in ail respects, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 2d day of lecempber, ; and they 
further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the lucation required by the bank- 
ing law (Chap. 689, Laws of 182), and not elsewhere; 
and that tne above report is made in compliance 
with an oficial notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Sans designating the 24 day of 
December, 15, as the day on whicn such report shall 

made; that depuvents’ knowledge of the correct- 
bess vl the foreguing report is derived irom a con- 
Stant familiarity with aud ins tion of the affairs of 
Said COrporatiui, abd toat sali report was prepared 
under deponen ts’ personal supervisiun. 
WILLLAM H. PLIVKINS, President. 
W ALIEK M, BENNES, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the 4tu day of Veceuber, 1505, oefore me, 
HAS. D. CHICHESTER. 
Notary Public. 


UCARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
hLMY BANK OF Nii'W YORK, on the morning of 
the 2d day of December, 1895: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans ont discounts, less due from di- 

















che bichwnendnseabhinss apeeneehesehe $2,661,241 59 
L faouiney of directors, as per schedule 
FD 5 sisonesekasenrecnben chinpouné 107,220 (0 
Overdraits, us per schedule......... 27 
Due from trust companies, State and 
tonal Danks, a8 Per SeNneduie ....... 190,241 46 
Otner reai estate, a8 per scheuule 17.23 yw 
Bonus and mortgages, as per schedule... Bb863 89 
Stocas and bonds, us per scheduile........ 24) wuz 79 
Specie, as per sched yle.. 459,567 YO 
U. 38. legal- tender notes and cire ulating 
notes of — BARES. .0cccresccccesees 372,300 00 
Casa items, Vv 
ills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
DT checkes sduws<stecboennmenesinnss 138,665 87 
Otber lems carricd as “cash, as per 
SR cic a Ghbasseusebe Bhbins cxbenben 2,454 85 
ES GSEEK Snes Gupechie pis osknuue sc6oe $4,285,185 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash...........+.. $250,000 00 
Barpies CENA. 2.200. ccccsccceees nee SU0,0U0 OU 
Pi sinkt.dauethatne seshabus Senbnes Glwus7 45 
Due uepositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to checK.. $4,389,623 22 
Cercinded checks............. 74,3.0 U2 
Unpaid dividends.......... 93 87— 3,464,038 11 





Tota $4,255,135 bal 
a tag NEW YORK. COUNTY oF NEW You. ae 
- Ue GRaar, President, an 
MAYHEW » _Casbier of the BU ERY 
Or NeW YORK, a bank located and 
business at No. 62 Bowery, in 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, eagn 
for himseif, says that tne foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same,is,in au respects, 
& Urge stavement of the Condition of the said ban« be- 
fore the transaction of any business on tue 2u dayof 
December, 185; and they furtoner say that the busi- 
fess Of Said Dauk has been trausacted at the location 
required by the banktug law (Caoap. 639, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an odicial notice received 
frum the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
2d day of December, 18%, as the day on which such 
report shall be made; that deponents’ knowledge of 
the correctness of tue foreguiug report is derived 
from a coustant familiarity with and inspection of 
the affairs of said corporation, aud that said report and 
schedules were prepared under deponeuts’ personal 
supervision. . P. De GRAAF, President, 
F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 7th day of December, or betore me. 
K. KUKAN, 
Notarv Puite, No WN VLC 


t AMT em bY Y KEPORT OF TUE BANK 
f TdE MeTROv — New York City, on the 
nae of December 2d, 18¥5: 


RESOURCES. 
~~ and discounts, less due from direct- 


BANK 
doing 
the City of 











EEE Re eae $4,528,045 25 
Liaviiity of directors as makers.......... a0 0 
DTD cccnukbs 4 -anbebnnd opepkuveesben > 3,375 55 
Due from trust companies, 
Scate aud National banks.. $694,487 11 
Due trom pankers............. lu, wus 3. 34 
7 4,583 45 
ar eonse © 4,582 20 
Stocks and bond 240,18) 69 
SPOCl€........sereeeeeseeeee sees 
U.S. legal-tender notes and 
circulating notes of Na- 
Cinna DANES ........6...506+ 
Exchanges and other items. 
Vue from treasurer of 
United States..............0. 15,000 (0 
_—_—— — 2 v169,347 14 14 
EE vacenicscsndenccnsncconwivansseson oo $7,660, 414-28 23 
LIABILITIE 
RIO icnonpancccissakckuswpensnas a $300,000 00 
Surplus,........... 60u,UU0 OU 
Undivideu profits........ 157,016 49 





Deposits subject Lo check... $5,838 442 63 


Demand certilicates of de- 








ED -néGsubhsoshwcunssbeseeces 1p,363 25 
Certified checks............... 56,322 80 
—_ — 5,910,128 68 
Due trust companies, State 
and National banks........ $5,000 00 
Pe IIL, nak: cGawnosiocesnc 41,068 48 9,068 48 
Due savings banks. €36,200 63 
Unpaia dividends .. 18,00 be 
pe Se -- $7,660,414 ad 
STATE OF NE EW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 
THBOVORE RUGEAS, President, and &. UL. Eve 


ANS, Cashier, of the BANK O¢ PHE Mit CRUPOULIs, 
a@ banking assuciation lucatedand doing business at 
New xorg, in said coanty, being duly and severally 
sworn, each tor himself, saitn that the toregoing 
is, in all respecis, a true statement of the conaition 
of tne said vank before the transaction - any busi- 
ness on the morniug of the second day of Decemuer, 
1895, in respect to each and every of the items ana 
luculars above specified, according to the vest of 
is knowledge and belie: ; and chat the basiness of 
the said bang has been aad is transacted at the loca- 
tion aforesaid. 


ps. ROGERS, President. 
K.C. EVA ANS, Cashier. ese 
acting ony Hye subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
a 


1895. 
UIs 3. OPPENHEIM, 
Veunty ef New York. 


nents, the ay or we’ 
Notary Public, No. 55,0ity and Veun 







E BANK 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
on the morn- 


THE STATE OF NEW YOR 
of the 24 day of December, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


TH 
K, 


SR re $3,005,512 36 
Liabi.ity of directors, as per schedule 
EY TT ea ea leeects ‘201,400 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule............... 24 79 32 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 105,313 96 
Banking house and lot, as 
per schedule............... - $300,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 
ENOL ened: encns csncenee 4,021 40 
-_——_—_ 4,021 40 
Bonds and mortgages, as per scheuule... 11,759 Ov 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 34iul4 
Specie, AS Per SCUEUUIE........0600000 20000 210,026 48 
Uni States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National banks........ 436,216 00 


Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the 











next day’s exchanges...... $323,005 77 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............. 1,507 31 
a 325,113 08 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
IL, a vcinces nesteseuehweesees 4,167 86 
Assets not included under 
— of the above heads, 
Suspense ER sp cncnsovscccnsesuccdsnne 1,000 00 
ene debsviabeneckse a Vebeos Srsevend cee $4,953,614 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $1,200,000 0) 
anc cucesirensbbebieweb esos’ pee 300,000 00 
Unuiv — profits, viz. 
SPE: saccesecees ececcees $3,$ +7 
ne eeealigg 
Interest........ WW, Ma 43 
Other profits 73,07 9S 
193,567 54 
Due depositors as follows, v iz: 
Deposits subject to check.. $2 16,264 35 
—— certificates of de- 
GUE hitishbeheessessens 7,276 00 
( sreitied Ree 188,u85 42 
Casbier’s checks out- 
GERMGINGE, «.000000800-000000 110,400 0° 
-— 3,092,530 77 
Due trust companies, State 
and National banks, as per 
EER ae $149,748 U6 
wae private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule.... 15,601 03 


165,339 09 


Amount due included 


not 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 

caeee dividends... 

N. Y. City taxes 


$2,079 00 
98 26 


$4.953,614 66 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
KICHARD L. EUwaAKUDS, President, and bHV- 
EKLEY C. DUEK, Cashier of the BANK OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YOURKK, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 35 William Street, in the City of New 
Yorx, in said county, being auly sworn, each for him- 
seif, says that the foregoing report, w ith the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on tne 2d day of Vecemober, 
16; and they further say that the business of said 
ban« has been transacted at the location required, by 
the banding law (Chap. 68), Lawsof Is9z), aud noc 
elsewhere, and that tae above report is nade in com- 
pliance witb an oricial notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of Banks designating tue zd day of 
wec,, IM, as the day on which sucn report shail be 
made; that deponeuts’ knowledge of the correctuess 
of the foregoicg report is derived frum uw constant 
familiarity with and inspection of the affairs of said 
corporavion, aud that said report and schedules were 
prepared under vane 4 persunal supervision. 
- EUWARDs, Presiden. 
” DUER, Cashier. 
Severally ae ++) sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 4th day of Uccember, 1895, before me, 
HANSUN C. “en SON, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


U futEany REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
LL BANK, on the morning of the 2a day or 
pase, 1845 : 











RESOURCES. 
ie, and discounts, less due from 4l- 
BOCUOTB.. 0002 covcccccccccccccccccccccccsccces $1,363,572 64 
L iabansuy of directors, as per schedule (as 
IED a cn0h ng cnsbeddbnepescccsccncsvocese 63,900 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 1,3:8 34 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- . 
tional bangs, as per scuedule............ 157,3u9 96 
Banking house ana lot, as per 
EER, ncbncheveressnecscce abe $30,000 00 
— real estate, as per sched- 
SEdNbdbsbeenserekbeP iwi eoesewune 5,700 00 
----—— 85,700 G0 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 405,684 69 
SHSCIO, AS POF SOROBUNS. ...0.-cccccocsevccece 134, 6u 75 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks.......... baeenees 206,821 00 
Cash items, viz 
sills and cnecks for the next 
day’s excnanges.............. > 867 35 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule.............. 22,004 57 
--— 72,932 12 
TOD SIRIOE, 6 csv cscnscassceskecs: 00 18,099 76 
DORAL... convcoses Soveneses eveewesoscesrons $2,617,969 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita) stock paid in, in cash.............. $300,000 00 
SND BEN. cnn vecncccctcscevonesscocpecete 300.000 00 
Unaividea profits, viz.: 
th o.scheeseieneceel eeeee  B26,113 4 
TMterest........cesees » 2,413 83 
UE SUGUEB. « cccrvccceesces _ 103,245 62 
_-__ 131,820 99 
Due depositors as follows, viz.. 
Deposits subject to cneck.. $1,506,468 96 
Certified cChecks............. 16,96u Ud 





Due savings banks........... 
Awount due pot included 


under = of the above 
heads, 
U —y dividends. Senbesnee 1,135 08 
_—_————-)— 1 DN 
IE cnincsensssscdens SkeebedEbeeesseoden $2.617,959 26 


STATE OF NEW YOK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
CLIN'TON W. STARKEY, Presiuent, and N ELSON 
G.AYKES, Cashier of the OKIENTAL BANK, « bank 
located and doing business at No, 122 Bowery, in tne 
City of New York, in said county, being duty sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in all 
respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
Salu bank, before the transaction of any b on 





THK INDEPENDENT. 


HE FIFTH 
,on the morn- 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF T 
VENUE BANK OF NEW YORK 
December, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, haan due from di- 


ing of the 24 day of 
























_Segperapee $6,119,491 90 
L fabiiiey = directors, i 
(as makers).. 173,006 00 
Overdrafta, as per “schedule 4,542 58 
Due from State and Natior 
67, 872 88 
36 2 
732,066 60 
Other real estate. as per schedu 7,500 00 
Konds and mortgaces. as pers schedule.. 5,fow 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. = 723 13 
Specie. as per echoed | | eee 934,554 12 
U.S. legal-tender notes 
notes of National banks...............+« 715,431 00 
Cash serene, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
Se, $137,191 69 
Other items ~~ agg as cash, 
as per scl 42,244 80— = 179,436 49 
Taxes paid... 16,226 33 
Due from U.S. Treasurer....... .. ‘ 46,000 00 
Eicienc <sccciseptcpweiedsapcvecnesess $38,488,696 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, incash............. $100,000 00 
Surplus and profits .. ..... os 1,070,655 42 
Due depositors..... 221,434 82 
58,806 37 


3,899 (3 
£3,200 58— 





7,318.040 81 


Tota $8,488,196 23 
or a or NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 338.: 
8. FRISSELL, President, and FRANK 
Dean Cashier, of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New_York, a bank located and doing business at 
No. 550 Fitth Avenue, in the city of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is, in ali respects, a true state- 
ment of the condition of the said ‘bank before the 
transaction of any business on the’ 2d day 
December, 1805; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has n transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, laws of Ls¥2), 
and not elsewhere ; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an onicial notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks designating the 2a 
day of Yecem ber, 1895, as the day on which such re- 
port shall be made ; that deponeuts’ knowledge of the 
correctness of the foregoing report is derived trom 
a constant familiarity with and inspection of the 
affairs of salu corporation, and that said report and 
schedules were p.epared under deponents’ personal 


supervision, 
A. 8. FRISSELL, President. 
FRANK DEAN, ‘Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and swor. to *by both depo- 
nevts the 5th day of soonaes, be before me. 
NTON CURRY, 
Notary Pubiic, Westchester Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y.C 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELE\- 
ENTH WAKD BANK, on the morning of the 
seconu day of Vecember, 1895 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 





“__ ree eee reise nee $999,718 70 
Liabiusy of directors, as per schedule 

(a8 makers)........ S1ebEbSs Genegs secceebene 70,269 06 
SED wickssepeoereseenberenkecenpenness $2 75 


lbue trom Trust companies. State and 
National banks 











Banding Nouse Ad LOb........cccccecccccsee 

SIERSE TURE GRIMES. 00 cc cvcccovscccvossccescese WU 
WUPONS GME BOGS. occccccnccccccccvcccccsscs 9.714 52 
Rc iicchvushesd SUetabes 6 one eeneeKoanTeees 13,024 Su 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 

culaung notes of National JanKks....... 44,147 WU 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 

NN, Sib 5<6h Gan Senenepaccedénsnscetes 47,342 
BOGUS CRETEOR BS COER. .0.0000ccccerccccecees 383 wy 
Current expenses....... $esnosettsmaneeusncs 14,269 :4 

PORE. carson scensperonsetececctsnsese oes $1,739,726 86 
LIABLLITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $100,000 00 
Undivided protits, viz,: 

ViISCOURL...... $24,965 47 

Exchange. . 123 39 

Interest ‘ ets 2,70 Gu 

Uther proiits Rivutassackbauces 2u9,51 Yl 


237,192 27 
om eee as follows, _ 


Deposits subject to check 


#1, 578,919 54 
—— certiticates of de- 


inbakekbepeeereenceeves 8.57 26 
i euaes PIE. v0 .sscv0ce 13,9.7 44 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
DE ivnscsveceswakebeeoueed ewe 1,500 00 
———--— 1,402,514 59 
SIRES GIGIEOIEB..0 6 oc vcicecevcoscecess 20 Ww 
Rg insecnecccbvevsansacctecevsenenes $1,739,725 86 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83,: 


HENRY STELKS, Presiuent, and CAARLES 
E. BKOWN, Cashier of the ELEVENTH WAKD 
BANK, a bank located ana doing business at No. 147 
Avenue *’D,”’ inthe City of New york, in said county, 
being duly sworn,each for himself,says that the forego- 
ing report,with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is, in all respects, a true statement of the condition of 
the said ban betore the transaction of any business on 
the za day of December, 18% ; and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been cransacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. tsy, Laws 
of is¥2), and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an odicial notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks desig- 
nating the 2d day of Veceuber, 18%, as the day on 
whicn such report shall be made; that deponents’ 
Kuowledge of the correctness of the fu: egoing report 
ds derived from a constant familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, aud that 
Said report aud scnedules were prepared unuer depo- 
Lents’ personal supervision 

HeNRY. STEERS, President. 
CHAS BROWN, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and tt. to by both depo- 
newts the 4th day of —-* 1895, before me, 

VE W.SWAINE, 
Notary Public, Kings Uo. 
Certificate filed in N. V. Co 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 








the 2a day of December, 18%; and they further say 
that the business of said bank has mn transacted at 
the location required by tne bauking law (Unap. 639, 
Laws oc 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above reportis made in compliance with an oificial 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 2d day of December, 18¥o, as the day 
on which such report shall be maue; tuat depouents’ 
knowledge of the correcuness of the toregoing report 
is deriveu from a cons;ant familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report ana —- er prepared under depo- 
nents’ personal supervis 
= TUN ww “STARKEY, 5 Fvsstdent. 
ELSON @ AYREs, my 

Severally ecasened and sworn a "both de- 

ponents une 4tn day of a. -_ vefore me, 

EHUK 
(No. 2) Metary” Public, N. ¥. Co. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. - 
Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets ~ 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 5% Deben.- 








tures Write for description. 








READING NOTICES. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT. 


FATHERS and mothers who are looking for a 
suitable Christmas present for the children of 
the family who ride bicycles should by no means 
overlook the Twentieth Century Bicycle Head 
Light, it being in all particulars an up-to-date 
lignt for bicycles. It gives a magnificent light, 

as red and green side lights, and is the light of 
this or any other cent ary. 








TrrFANY & Co., of Union Square, have, as 
usual, issued their yearly Blue Book, which 
enumerates a great variety of articles with 
prices suitable for Christmas gitts, and which 
can be obtaineti by any of our readers who will 
write to Tiffany & Co., Union Square, for it. 
As usual, Tiffany’ s is crowdea with Christmas 
presents suitable for every one. 





A COUPLE in very moderate circumstances 
but having wealthy relatives were recently mar- 

ed, and the bride was in receipt of the most 
magnificent presents, but lamented to one of 
her intimate friends that she 7 not a single 
bed blanket. H. P. Williams & Company, o' 
250 Canal Street, have the real all-wool Cali- 
fornia bed blankets of extraordinary fine qual- 
ity in all the sizes, which they are + at re- 





markably low prices in connection w 
other goods. 





December 12, 1895. 


Many By | inventions and discoveries 
are to be credited tothe nineteenth cent 
but of them all the production of a photographic 


. camera, and of a camera designed for use by 


amateurs, is one giving the ve: % great est amount 
of pleasure and instruction. e know of noth- 
ing that a father can give his child—boy or gir) 
—productive of better results than a camera, 

It teaches many useful things and prepares the 
way fur many other thin all in addition to 
the great pleasure derived by the operator and 
by ail who see — pictures. Messrs. E. & H.T. 
Anthony & Co., of 591 Broadway, have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of photographic cam- 
eras, materials and supplies for a great many 
—. ana easily stand at the head of this busi- 
hess in the United States. Their Marlborough 
Camera 1s t.e one advertise’ in this paper, and 
the one to which particular attention is called, 

The fathers who are thinking of Christmas 
should think of the Marlborough Camera as one 
of the possible presents fc for his child. 





CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THERE are few bene gh at: em so much to the 
comfort of a hom =P. ‘Toinsure get- 
ting A MOST EXCHLLEN | 7 ONE both —— ioe 
artistic and racticable standpoint, buy T 
“MILLER” Lamp, manufactured by award 
Miller & Co., 28 and 30 West Broad way, between 
Park Piace and Barclay Streets, New York. 
Miller & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of lamps. It is worth your time to 
visit their showroom just to see such a collec- 
tion of beautiful Jamps. 

During the holiday season, they will sell single 
lamps at retail; so the public have a rare chance 
to buy lamps direct from the manufacturer. 





SENSIBLE BICYCLE RIDERS. 


THERE are a considerable number of sensible 
bicycle riders who ride not to “ scorch” but for 
the magnificent exercise, the very great pleas- 
ure and the general lealthtulness and de- 
sirableness of bicycle riding. ‘These _ peo- 
ple desire a comfortable seat in order that 
they may sit erect and get the greatest possible 
amount of comfort and benefit from their rid- 
ing. It gives us much pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the Automatic: Cycle Seat 
Company’s advertisement which appears in 
THE |JNDEPENDENT this week. We have per- 
sonally made a test of the cycle seat and believe 
it meets a want which will be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by riders. Itisof the greatest value 
to both men and women from a physiological 
point of view. Its benefits will be appreciated 
at once, and we are free to say that no man and 
no woman should ride a bicycle without using a 
seat of this character. 


» 
> 


A LARGE number of the readers of THE INDRE- 
PENDENT will, without doubt, thank us for call- 
ing their attention to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company’s Trans-Continental Fiyer, the 
“Sunset Limited,” which leaves New Orleans 
on Mondays and Thursdays, running through to 
California. Sleeping and dining cars from New 
York connect with the above trains at New Or- 
leans, making the time from New York to Cali- 
fornia only four days. Born of our experience, 
we would say that every person who can afford 
to do so should certainly visit California in the 
winter season. A new and wondertul revelation 
is open to every one who takes this delightful 
trip. lllustrated pa Bee. maps, etc., can be 
had by applying to Kdward Hawley, Assistant 
Genera! ‘iraffic Manager, or L. H. Nutting, 
Eastern Passenger Agent at 343 Broadway, or 1 
Battery Place, New Yors. 


A VERY large number of people have been 
ven great pleasure in listening toa musical 
4 and particularly is this so when, as often 
happens, a_pianoor other musical instrument is 
missing. One feature of a musical box is that, 
whether a yp ag is a musician or not, the pleas- 
ure derived from having beautiful music can be 
rfectiy enjoyed. Messrs. Jacot & Son, of 39 
Inion Square, this city, have fora great many 
years been in the business of importing the very 
finest musical boxes from Switzerland, and it 1s 
a decided treat to visit their store and listen to 
the music produced by the different boxes. 
Messrs. Jacot & Son will be pleased to send their 
illustrated catalogue to any of our readers upon 
receipt of four cents in stamps, and persons de- 
siring to make a very acceptable Christmas 
present would do well to bear this fact in mind. 
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INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT 


FOR BOY OR GIRL AT ANY AGE. 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN. 





The ‘“‘SIMPLEX’’ 


tical machine at price of a toy. Will do as good 
Sones a$lou machine and maesty aes rapid. Deliver- 
ed free in any partof U.S. on receipt of $2.75. Address. 


SCHNIBBE & SILLCOCKS, 


Typewriter. 





419 and 431 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
Epey's CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure  ouchs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Con tagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c.and _— 
Adv. 








Duchesse, Honiton, and Point 
. Venise Collars. 





Novelties in 
Ladies’ Neckwear. 


Chiffon Fichus and Boas, 
Feather Boas and Capes. 





Emb’d Handkerchiefs. 
Plain, Initial, and Lace Trimmed 
Handkerchiefs. 





150 English Umbrellas 
at $3.26. 


Proadvoay LK { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Mail-Order Department. 


sOURNEa ,, 


BURNHAM. 
DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
815 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and lowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


AAA 

















The Attention of Ladies 
is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVY Treas 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6, 95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores th h- 
out the country, at 10 cents upwards, according 
to They entirely do away with the 


size. neces- 
sity for buying expensive wash or chamois 
leathers, which they out-polish and Out-wear, 
never e greaxy, an new 


Sold hemmed ready for use, and 
le ‘or an 
should be in Lo hands of all domestic and 


Hy 
i 


For sale by all Dry-Goods St-res, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 
Wholesale inquiries should be addressed 

“ SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 


ae. 





At about this season of the year Sheppard 
Knapp & Co. are in the habit of advertising a 
great clearing-up sale at which they dispose of 
broken lots, siugle pieces and patterns which 
they do not intend duplicating, at prices so low 
that great bargains are the rule. This year they 
also advertise rugs of various sizes suitable for 
all kinds of rooms, to be sold at remnant prices. 
This is an opportunity that our readers would 
do well to avail themselves of. 





















STAR 


CIRCUS 


! 
|} 
| 
IS COMING ! Continuous perform- 


| 
| 

ance. Don't let the 
{children miss it. Clowns, acrobats 
jand performing animals. Naturally 
colored, On cardboard. Will stand 
llalone. Sent postpaid to any address, 
jjon receipt of SIX CENTS in stamps. || 
|| Amuses the children, and makes the i} 
| mother acquainted with H} 


_ WILLIMANTIC 
\STAR ¥% THREAD. 


|| Send for a set for each of the chil-|| 
dren. Address 





























|| WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 
' Willimantic, Conn. 

















CARPETS 


Great Clearing-Up Sale 


in all the different grades. 


In the magnitude of a season like ours. there is an 
accumulation of broken lots, single pieces and pat- 
terns we do not intend duplicating. Some of these 


we have made upinto 
OF VARIOUS SIZES, SUITABLE 


RUC FOR ALL KINDS OF ROOMS. 


ALL AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring Size of Room.) 
These Goods will be found in our “ Bargain Room”’ 
ON FOURTH FLOOR, 


Great Holiday Sale ot ° 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


Both Foreignand Domestic. 
We call special attention to 
THE *NEW HARTFORD,” 


Equal in effect to an ( riental. 
Also to our 


Wool “Sakai” Rugs, 


in all sizes (from a small mat to any size Carpet). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 





THE IND EPENDENT. 














SIXTH AVE,, 13TIL AND 14TH STS.,N.Y. 


THE “ Simplex ” typewriter,which is deliveted 
free in any part of the United States on receipt 
of $2.75 by Schnibbe & Sillcocks,of 419 Broadway, 
N. Y., on receipt of $2.75, at first sight might be 
considered 4 toy. but in reality it does practical 
typewritine work. 








DRESS PATTERNS 
For Holiday Presents, 


In the Basement Salesrooms: 

Tables filled with plain and fancy 
silk dress lengths. 

Lines of Silks from 35 cents to $1.00 
per yard. 

Dress Patterns of Boucles, Crepons, 
Cheviots, Coverts, Tweeds, both plain 
and fancy, at prices ranging from 
$2.50 to $6.95 per pattern. 

Also, a quantity of short lengths, 
suitable for Skirts, Waists, and Misses’ 


Dresses. 
COTTON GOODS. 

Patterns in Yeddo Cambric, Windsor 
Cambric, Bedouin Cloths, Ginghams. 
Scotch Zephyrs, French Sateens, 9 to 
14 yards each, at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $2.75 per pattern. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





3KID GLOVES. 


Grenoble, France—the 
greatest glove market § 
in the world—is 
chief source of supply, 
and the three best quali- 
ties in Kid Gloves that 





AA 


our 






1 fd we sell are: 

tf) 

i an “Empress” at $1 00 
~— “Marcell” at $1.25 
“Daubrey "at $1.50 


In additign to the above names—“ Empress,” 
“Marcell” and “ Daubrey,’’—each pair of the§ 
genuine gloves bears the name of " Strawbridge @ 
& Clotbier.” No matter what the price may be § 
there are no gloves better than those bearing our 
“Daubrey” stamp. Taking almost the e: tire § 
production of one glove-maker brings the prices ¢ 
tous down to considerably Jess than other re- 
tailers have to pay—an advantage that we share 4 
with you. Money refunded it the gloves are not 
satisfactory. 

An illustrated catalogue of gloves sent to any 
address upon request. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Dry Goods. 








ONEILLS 


“7 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers 





Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
Furniture, China, Glassware, Etc. 





Lp alk gh I 
— li 


"eeenp 


Handsome illustrated cata- 
logue mailed free to out-of- 
town residents—send for it. 





Holiday 
Gifts 


When you are ready to 
do your Christmas buying go to 
“The Big Store” where you will 
find the largest and best variety 
= of useful and ornamental holi- 
| day goods in New York City, and 
at prices within reach of the most 
economical purse. 





We make a specialty of Mail Order Business, sending goods 


M AIL ORDERS to all parts of the world, guaranteeing satisfaction to the 


customer or refunding the money. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


H. O'NEILL & CO., sixth ave 20tn to ast st, New York 
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EDWIN A. THRALL; 


IN THE WHOLESALE JEWELRY CENTRE OF 


THE UNITED STATES, 
3 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
(2 doors from B’way), 


IS NOW SELLING AT RETAIL FOR 
CASH AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


THE FINEST QUALITY OF 

DIAMONDS, GOLD AND 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, ETC. 


Thral’s Travelling Clock, in 
Russian Leather, 2x23 Inches, $7. 


A FASCINATING 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


American $8 Typewriter 


The price of which makes it available for home 
use anu as an educator for young people. 

A boon to pastors and secretaries. as 2) copies can 
= made in 2% minutes in combination with duplica- 








or. 

A practical business machine within the reach of 
ong one. Send for semple letter and Art Catalogue 
oO 


Dept.A., AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO, 
265 Broadway, N.Y City. 


COMMON SENSE 
Holiday Presents. 


REAL ALL-WOOL 
CALIFORNIA 
BED BLANKETS 


of extraord'nary quality, in more sizes than are to be 
found elsewhere, being especially made to order, with 
varied thickness to suit all requirements, in width of 
56, 62, 72, 74, 78, Sh and 9 in., and length from 78 10 KO 
inches. Pe-itively these goods are not equalled for 
the price and quality in New York. To close them 
out, will be sold in any quantity. Also a full assort- 
ment of low and medium qual.-ties of 


FASTERN BED BLANKETS 
at. Popular Prices. 


Also Toilet Quilts, Comfortables, Por- 
tieres, Lace Curtains, Table Linens, Ta- 


ble Covers, Rugs, Great and Small, Lap 
Robes, &c. 


Aun Immerse Variety at Astonishingly 


LOW PRICES. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL ST., NEW YORK. 


HATS. 


Superior Quality at Lowest 
Prices. Correct form for the 
best trade. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 


Christmas Gifts 


China, 
Glassware, 
Pottery, 
Lamps, 
Dolls 











| Toys. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue — will show 
you just what we have- 


HINRICHS & CO., 


29, 31, 33 PARK PLACE, 
New York. 








ALSO [IMPORTERS OF 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
KLEEMAN’S LATEST 
STUDENT LAMP. 


Steady white light of 20 
candle power. Safety from 
Explosion. Last a lifetime. 








Send fer Special Lamp Circular, 
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DON’T BLOW. 


Smoke, odor and danger eradicated from a 
jamp makes it a delight in the household. The 
EAGLE BURNERS with the BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER does all 
this and more too. You can turn out the 
light as easily as gas. 
The extinguisher pre- 
vents the wick from 
crusting, the oil from 
evaporating when the 
lamp is not in use and, 
owing to its peculiar 
construction, agreater 
supply of oxygen is in- 
troduced,which passes 
THROUGH the wick 
forcing up the flame, 
thereby giving one- 
third more light. 

Makes home brighter, happier, safer. 

For sale by all grocers and dealers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. In sizes 
same as all common burners. A or No. 1, lic.; 
Bor No.2, 20c.; Dor No. 3, 25c. 


Address Room 421 (Mailing Department) 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., 


Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


That piece of bras« 
does it. 





Fits your lamp. 


CYCLE SEAT. 








AN AUTOMATIC BICYCLE SEAT 


that tilts in perfect harmony with the motion of the 
leg. [tis in two sections, each independent of the 
other, and with adjustable screws that enables the 
rider to regulate the automatic principle at will. 
The Lmproved Automatic Cycle Seat is made in Cane, 
Wood, Leather. or Padded Seat all with or wignout 


Automatic Cycle Seat Co., 
445 Rood Bleck, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





WANTED. 


> 


Gudahy’s 


Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 


is now put up in 


CAPSULES 


as well as Jars and Bottles. 
The demand by cooks for flavor for 
soups, by the sick for strengthening bouil- 


lon, by camper and traveler for convenient 
and quickly prepared nourishment, ex- 
plains why 


CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 
is sold in 25,000 stores. 
An interesting illustrated booklet and sam 
ple box of Capsules mailed for four cents. 
The — Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER., 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 
Clara T.-—-Take our Ovarine, twice daily. 
— the bowels regular with Natrolithic 


Rogers, New York.—For your nervous 
trouble take our Cerebrine, extract of the 
brain, three times daily on the tongue. 
Albany.—-Please print a remedy for 


THE Doctor. 
The above preparations and other specialties of the 
Colambia Chemical Co., Washington, D.C , 
including the famous 
ANIMAL EXTRACTS 


and NATROLITHIC SALTS, 
At all Druggists. (237) Send for Literature. 





y 
Books. Two Christmas Beauties. Sell at sight. 


S* LESMEN WANTED for our new Holida 
qzick. Historical Pub. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 





XMAS -etatt teas 


l0e 
.& P. B. MYERS, 8 John 8t., N. Y. 





BROADWAY e BROADWAY 
Oth. K 10th Oth £1OMSia 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewart & Co. FOURTH AVE, 


THAT LITTLE WORLD OF TOYS 


in the Basement 
Let them come! 


is Fairyland for the children. 


To be sure the great floor is crowded with 


Dolls and Animals and Games and Sleds and curious me- 
chanical things and sweet Music Makers and all that, but 


there’s room for the children, too. 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus get pushed back a little. 


early—stay late. 
double holiday if they try. 


All sorts of Games, Magic Tricks, Me- 
chanical and Steam Toys, Iron Loco- 
motives, Trains, Wagons, Hooks and 
Ladders, Fire Engines, etc. 

Tin Kitchens, Toy Ranges, Toy Parlor, 
Dining Room and Bedroom Suits, Tea 
and Dinner Sets, Trunks, etc. 

Children’s and Misses’ Desks, Extension 
Tables, etc. 

Dolls, jointed and kid bodies, dressed and 
undressed, Musical Dolls, Clapping 
Dolls, Dolls’ Carriages, Dolls’ Houses, 
Toy Theaters, etc. 

Punch and Judy Shows. 

Magic Lanterns. 

Express Wagons. 

Sleighs for boys and girls. 

Tricycles, Bicycles, Velocipedes. _ 

Boxing Gloves, Dumb Bells, Punching 
Bags, Indian Clubs, Exercisors, Foot 
Balls, etc. 

Lead Soldiers, Soldier Suits, Guns, 
Swords, Drums, Christmas Tree Orna- 
ments, Candles and Holders. 

Real skin covered Horses, Goats, Cats, 
Cows, Pigs, Lions, Tigers. Lambs that 
bleat, Horses with sure enough Wagons 
and almost of every sort of animal 
shape. 


We will hold purchases for delivery any 
time you say. 





We'll make room—even if 
Come 


The boys and girls can make Saturday a 


THAT GREAT BOOK STORE. 


Whatever you have a right to expect ina 
first-class Book and Stationery store is al- 
most sure to be here. And of aquality that 
will give satisfaction. These are but a few 
of the special attractions in Books: 

Glimpses of America. Our country’s 
scenic marvels, delineated by pen and 
camera, 550 pectermagte of the pictur- 
esque wonderlands of North America, 
with descriptive text. Printed in royal 
pnrple ink. Oblong quarto, 11x14 in. 
Our price $1.85 half leather, marbled 
‘edges, $2.25 ; full leather, embossed, 
gilt edges, $2.75. 

Napoleon’s Victories. Memoirs of Capt. 

arquin, of the Imperial Guard. 200 il- 
lustrations, 20 full-page plates in colors, 
quarto, 14xllin. Our price, $1.65. 

Stoddard’s Glimpses of the World. Over 
500 photographic views, descriptive 
text, fine calendared paper. Oblong 
Quarto, 11xilin. Our price $1.85. 

Century Magazine, bound volumes, for 
1894. Contains 1920 es of choicest 
reading matter, fully illustrated. 2 vols. 
Our price $1.90 the set. 

Lives of the Presidents. By John S. C. 
Abbott and Russeli H. Conweil. Lilus- 
trated with steel and wood engravings, 
Octavo, 726 pages, $38. Our price 75c. 

St. Nicholas Magazine, bound volumes, 
“for 1894. The best of reading for young 
folks. 1104pages. Our price $1.40. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. By Robert 
Browning. [Illustrated in monotint 
and colors. Printed in Munich, $1. Our 
price, 25c. 


Our Book Catalogue (128 pages) is sent 
free to any asker. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Insurance. 
THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE EXPE- 
_ RIENCE. 


THE assessment plan of life insurance— 
that is, the plan of meeting claims entire- 
ly, or nearly so, from the proceeds of post- 
mortem calls upon the members—has 
found its most favorable conditions in or- 
ganizations which were not formed, and 
do not exist, solely for insurance purposes. 
The reason is obvious and natural. When 
the member recognizes some other consid- 
erations than insurance, as in the secret 
and some of the fraternal organizations, 
he will cleave to it, even after he becomes 
dissatisfied with the workings of the in- 
surance feature. 

Commercial Exchanges have the same 
favorable condition. They are business 
combinations to which insurance is inci- 
dental. Hence membership is valued on 
account of the latter, nor abandoned be- 
cause that does not work satisfactorily ; 
moreover, so far as the insurance feature 
goes, there is a powerful esprit du corps, 
which makes toward toleration of defi- 
ciencies. 

The Produce Exchange in this city has 
long had a scheme of this sort, and it has 
been for a number of years evidently in 
a bad way—the expression is colloquial, 
but very accurate in this instance, for the 
apparent fact was that the scheme was 
going in a way which must become worse 
and worse. The available fund for the 
purpose has been falling away since 1889, 
and a committee of inquiry has recently 
made its report. The committee’s first 
discovery is that ‘‘ the annual changes in 
membership do not infuse a sufficient 
number of younger lives to keep the 
average age of the whole body from in- 
creasing yearly.” Thisis a dignified way 
of saying that the committee has redis- 
covered an old fact, to wit: the fallacy 
of the ‘‘new blood” notion. This no- 
tion that an infusion of new mem- 
bers of the original age at entry 
could keep the average age of the 
entire body from rising used to be 
the chief stock in trade of the assessment 
people ; insurance, they said, costs very 
little now, because our members are 
young and few die, and new blood will 
keep the ratio of mortality low, therefore 
the cost will be low next year and ten 
years hence and indefinitely. The conclu- 
sion was as sound as the assumption, 
and that was false. We remember, some 
fifteen years ago, showing by the simplest 
use of arithmetic the impossibility of 
keeping down average age in that way, and 
the old fallacy has become so well exposed 
by this time that it is seldom heard of pub- 
licly. The reason why it isn’t so is just 
that it isn’t; or, if you prefer an illustra- 
tion, you may say that it is just as im- 
possible as to seta tub of fresh milk out-of 
doors and then keep it permanently sweet 
by pouring in some more fresh milk every 
morning. 

The Exchange Committee add that 
‘“‘ with increasing age comes impairment 
of health and consequent increase in death 
rate.” Everybody is gupposed to know 
that elderly men are not as sound and vig- 
orous as their juniors, or that ‘‘ the young 
may die, the old must”; so we need not 
comment upon this discovery. 

Another trouble was the original ine- 
quality of omitting all examinations and 
tests as to physical condition, which nec- 
essarily affected the death rate unfavora- 
bly. The maximum benefit or insurance 
provided for was to be $10,000, while the 
maximum assessment was to be for only 
$9,000, ‘‘ thereby necessitating a payment 
of $1,000 from the fund on the death of 
each member whose term of membership 
had equaled or exceeded the years 
necessary under the by-law to attain 
the maximum benefit.” This is not quite 
clear, but the meaning is that ‘‘ the fund” 
is something otherwise than the real or 
strict insurance fund; the lacking $1,000 
was to be taken from a surplus built up 
in the éarly and plenteous years of the 
plan. But the drain proved unexpectedly 
large and long, and altho in 1890 an 
amendment was adopted providing that 
members thereafter admitted should not 








be entitled to anything beyond the ex- 
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pected $9,000, this safeguard was rather 
too late, for there were already 2,936 
members who, if they lived out the re- 
quired term, would be entitled to the $10,- 
000 each. Moreover, this trusted fund did 
not reach the expected size, but began to 
be depleted instead ; and as the records 
now show more than 2,000 members en- 
titled to draw $10,000 each at death, it is 
plain that some sufficient and positive 
provision must be made if this $20,000,000 
is to become veritable. 

The increased mortality is, of course, 
among the older members ; but they de- 
serve most because having contributed 
most, and therefore it is only just to take 
care of them. Other present regulations 
—such as excluding from. entry those 
above 50, and requiring a medical exami- 
nation before admission—will in time help 
the situation, as will also the gradual de- 
crease in the number entitled to $10,000. 
Meantime the committee, having bad the 
kindly assistance of Actuary McClintock, 
of the Mutual Life, recommends: 1, 
strengthening the insurance fund by turn- 
ing over to it half the Exchange’s surplus 
income ; 2, authorizing the managers, at 
discretion during the next five years, to use 
a fourth of this surplus income, either by 
direct contribution to that fund or by buy- 
ing up membership certificates ; 3, re- 
moval of the limit of assessment, this re- 
moval to go into effect only after reduc- 
tion of the insurance fund to $750,000. 

At theend of the year, April 1st last, the 
membership of the Exchange was classified 
thus: 2,084 entitled to the maximum 
benefit ; 76 to $9,000; 88 to $8,000; 99 to 
$7,000 ; 92 to $6,000; 106 to $5,000 ; 96 to 
$4,000 ; 111 to $3,000; 111 to $2,000; the 
remaining 137 of the total 3,000 not being, 
for various reasons, entitled to partici 
pate. Those entitled to from $10,000 to 
$5,000 inclusive represent a total insurance 
of $24,003,000. uring the year there 
were 67 deaths, of which 17 were paid out 
of the surplus funds ; the beneficiaries of 
12 received sums varying from $3,926 to 
$7 856, the remainder getting the full 
maximum, 

The proposed changes have been em- 
bodied in amendments to the by-laws, 
which have been submitted in accordance 
with the rules, but at the present writing 
a date for balloting upon them has nut 
been designated. 

This experience is only confirmatory of 

meral experience, and strongly con- 

rmatory in that it occurs in a body of 
men better favored fora life insurance 
experiment than a miscellaneous gather- 
ing for that purpose exclusively can be. 
Undoubtedly any commercial body, or 
any organization of men who will use fair 
honesty and intelligence and will stick to- 
gether, can do their own insuring ; but 
life insurance can be had at best advan- 
tage from corporations which make it 


their specialty. 


” 


LARGE POLICIES ON SINGLE 
“LIVES. 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has removed its limit of risk on a single 
life, which was $100,000, and will here- 
after, it is to be presumed, take upon 
first-class lives all it can get ; it was said, 
some days ago, that several $200,000 lives 
had already been written and that one 
for $500,000 was in consideration. 

It might at first sight seem that this is 
a dangerous step, but such an impres- 
sion would be entirely mistaken. The 
ratio of rate to risk is the same, be it large 
or small; a policy for one thousand dol- 
lars is no better taken care of by its pre- 
mium than is one for a thousand thou- 
sands. Nor has the size of the company 
anything to do with the comparative risks 
of large lines, provided it is large enough 
to pay a large policy or two without 
straining its funds; the premiums fur- 
nish the insurance, and the only special 
hazard is a temporary one until enough 
heavy risks to make an average have been 
taken. But undoubtedly thestep has been 
well considered and some demand for 
such lines has already been experienced ; 
the Mutual, moreover, is well able to 
carry them until the number is increased, 
with or without reinsurance. 

Such a step does not cause the surprise 
which would have greeted it a dozen years 
ago; we have become accustomed to read- 
ing of heavy lines of life insurance. The 
increased number of such lives illustrates 

the great increase in wealth in this coun- 
try, and especially the great increase in 
private fortunes, In the day of the 
founder of the Astor family, it used to be 
said, almost with bated breath, that Joba 
Jacob Astor was worth twenty-five mil _ 
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lions of dollars ; now a plain millionaire 
is, by comparison in the one direction, in 
somewhat straitened circumstances, and, 
only a few days ago, the dailies told of the 
wedding of a yourg lady whose father is 
said to have $160,000,000. Perhaps that is 
an exaggeration—perhaps he could not 
count his millions accurately himself; but 


it shows how wealth is piling in spots. 

The estimate in which rich men hold 
life insurance has also changed. Once, 
they did not care for it; they almost de 
apised it, as thinking themselves stronger 
Pane any insurance company. But the 
largest companies have grown to the 
ability to challenge comparison with 
everything and everybody as to financial 
size; on the other hand, rich men seem to 
be more sensible that ricbes have wings. 

What do possessors of one or more mil- 
lions want of life insurance? What do 
they get from it? They get insurance. 
We long ago showed, by the simple fig- 
ures, that insurance which is kept up 
costs, in case of the longest lives, not 
more than the interest on the money put 
in. But that minimum result is not, of 
itself, a satisfactory investment; and, 
whatever be said about life policies on the 
“business” side, it would be absurd to 
try to show that they are or ever can be 

investments, the Tontine element 

being excluded. It is the insurance ele- 
ment which gives them value, now as 
ever. The man who takes out a million 
on his life does so because he knows that, 
in no other possible way, can he use the 
money to do as well for his estate, in case 
of his death, and that he cannot lose more 
than the interest at the most. Insurance 
roust be paid for. It is worth paying for. 
It is worth paying for to the very rich. It 
is worth paying for still more to the mid- 
dle-class man, because his ability to insure 
himself is less, and his need of help from 
the mass is correspondingly greater. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








1876. Ler 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS QD] 
emis TEAM BILE RS REVaTO Policies. 
PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
Losses Pi"'95,907,780.87. TION, 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has been engaged in 

the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its pol- 
icies, which are extremely liberal, con- 
tain no restrictions, provide for imme- 
diate payment upon receipt of satis- 
factory proof of death, and the premium 
rates are extremely low. Write the com- 
Pany for its literature. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 

CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of tRa"a. 
Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 


an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies, 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............+00++ Covecceccces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............00..06+ 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 











J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 234 Vieo President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 vo 
Reserves for Insurance in 
terce, etc...... «++ 3,943,639 46 

















Net Surplus 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross Agsets.................0005 6,754,908 73 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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NATIONAL 


1895. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’] Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
\GEO. D. DORNIN, 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1895. 


CAPITAL STOCK, ali cas “eae 
Funds Reserved to meet alt’ Liabilities: 


Re- Insurance 


Fund, - 
U 
Net me Leeses and other claims, - 


TOTAL ABRETS, January tet, 1895. 


- $1,000,000 00 
2,074,969 11 
522,561 06 
$3,597,530 67 


n - $1,722,530.50 
- | 352,439.11 
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A GREAT COMPANY. 


It is just here, at this point of view, that 
the mind of one who has money to invest for 
his children, for his dependents, for charity, 
or for himself in his advancing years, re- 
ceives its illumination. For if he be intel- 
ligent, he knows only too well how unsatis- 
factory, because uncertain, are the processes 
provided by law or sanctioned by custom 
among us Americans for the transmission, 





not of property, but of income-earning in- | 


vestments from one generation to another. 
How shall the wife, unaccustomed to busi- 
ness, be surely provided for or protected 
against her own inexperience? How shall 
the children, in case of sudden death of the 
father, be still the recipients of his loving 
care and prescience ? How shall the aging 
parents, as the riskful years multiply, have 
a sure and ample provision made for them ? 
And how shall he himself, the man in bis 
vigorous prime, chief motor of the center of 
large affairs, securely armor himself against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
that may, at any time, assault him and leave 
him battered and prostrate on the field of 
financial defeat ? These are interrogations 
which intelligent men in all branches of 
business and walks of life are trying to 
answer, and to which they find a perfectly 
full, clear and satisfactory solution in the 
Five Per Cent. Debenture Policy and the 
Continuous Installment Policy of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, not only as an investment, providing 
for the production of a perpetual income, 
but every possible weakness which might 
have been inherent in the older forms of 
Annuity, as hitherto issued in this or any 
other country, has been eliminated, and 
every possible advantage to the purchaser 
that perfect equity and actuarial ability 
could include, has been embodied. The re- 
sult ranks on the level of an achievement, 
and such an achievement as reflects, and 
will reflect, honor in all years to 
come on the originating source. It was 
New Hampshire’s greatest son, in his mem- 
orable reply to Haine, speaking in Massa- 
chusetts of what she had been to and done 
for the Union, exclaimed, ‘ The past, at 
least, is secure. There she stands. Behold 
her, and judge for yourselves !’’ We borrow 
the sentiment of the greatest eulogist of 
the Union, and in view of what The Mutual 
has been to and done for the insurance 
cause in this country and the world, with 
equal pride of memorial recollection say, 
“Her past, at least, is secure. There she 
stands. Behold her, and judge for your- 
self!”? Were her doors shut to-morrow, 
and her vast business closed up; were her 
ledgers posted in final settlement of her 
multitudinous accounts, and her vaults 
locked forever, the record of the fifty-two 
years of her life and growth would give to 
her a rank and placement never equalled in 
the history of business and finance known 
to the world. Her wreath is woven, and 
well woven too, both flower and leaf. 
In the annals of human achievement she 
would stand sole and unequalled. In 
the development of the continent she 
would ever be mentioned in history as a 
component part. In the cause of liberty, 
in the defence of which she has been sted- 
fast ; in the development o* the country, to 
which, in all its sections, she has contrib- 
uted ; in the story of beneficent civilization 
for which she has written the noblest pas- 


sages: in the annals of American enter- 
prise in which she must ever be mentioned 
as the most notable example and in the 

at volumein which, in letters of fadeless 
ight, is written the sweet story of family 
affections which she has cherished, and to 
which sbe has provided the noblest method 
of expression her name and fame would re- 
main in honorable mention, pre-eminent 
and forever. And of ber, as Webster said 
of Massachusetts, we can say, ‘‘ Her past, 
at least, is secure.” 

But her ledgers will not be closed or her 
vaults shut, to-morrow or ever. Her life 
will continue with the life of the Republic, 
and ber proud course be coincident with the 
development of the country to whose integ- 
rity and yy she gives noble — 
sion. Man’s life is brief, but the life if 
grounded on honesty and honor and cher- 
ished by the prudence and affection of a 
people is long. In its career years are as 
days and centuries as decades. The feather 
that falls from the breast of an eagle makes 
but a feeble and fickle shadow on the green 
field to which it speedily settles, and in the 
grasses of which it is soon lost from the gaz- 
er’ssight. But the eaglefrom whose breast 
the feather falls lives long and soars on. 
Each year he regrows his plumes and renews 
his strength, and none save God knows the 

ears of his life or the sweep of his flight. 
it is with an institution that ministers to 
the development of a great peopie, and 
draws the strength of its life and the en- 
pre of its movements from the prudence 
and affections of civilized man. Not until 
liberty is lost, and our sociai and economic 
oder is disrupted, not until America has 
run her course and our civilization is en- 
gulfed beneath the waves of some remote 
catastrophe, if such ever befall us, will the 


end of this t Company’s career be 
reached.— Address by W. Ei. i. MURRAY. 
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AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


ea COMPANY, 
pe AD.IB- Sy Philadelphia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ean, $500,000 00 
insuran 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1804......- sccsscccsseerers $24,252,828 71 
INET a ccsacencssc.cccsevasccccsncct 22'217,299 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

Aasaal Cash distributions are paid upon all 

cies. 

iver, policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and vulues for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED b. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 


F. TRULL, Secreta 
wM 5 TURNER, Asst, 





1895. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good nlans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insared 
and Its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-hoider. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. ey are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents. wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent. 
at the Home Office, 26! Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H, BURFORD............ President, 
Be. ie en crccccacs cncceccessnsess: Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.. Assistant Secretary. 
,/ St. £4 EEE Actuary. 
ARTHUR C, P. [i bdlevedecsorescubasdsecesecs Oasher 
JOHN P. MUNN............s000+00++-Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
7; 8 = REE EE SESH Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, Ja., Prest. Imp.& Trad'rs’ Nat. Bank. 
SUE HEIDE ckcscccesccncse, seas: boeceenes Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18M: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1894......... 32,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SON, Teideeccccccccicccsseccescccccces 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ........ $4,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3lst December, 18M4................ $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
AN 5' «. dacdunidibesbatudinnecies 1,009,845 33 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
GO Bicccccccccccecacesecesccesccccese 184,238 44 
AMIOERE 0000 cccccccccce cocccccccccccccees $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega- 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
so red ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 18M, for which 
certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

















W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN.EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MAUY, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM DE ,' WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W.H ; 
HOKACE GRAY, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, SKNON H. BRO 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, KISTIU'N pe THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLIss, LEANDEK N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 

. A. HAND. WILLIAM B BOU 

OHN D. HEWL EORGE W. QUINTARD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THE 

DENTON 8 HN B. WOODWARD, 


: Oo . 
GEORGE COPPELL. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 24 Vice Pres’t. 
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Old and Young. 


HIS SERVICE. 





BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 





OVER and over again I wonder 
As the years go by and the years go by, 
And the clouds of hindrance part asunder, 
And new light reddens the changing sky ; 


I wonder if words of song and story, 
Be they never so fitly sung and said, 

Are in very deed the “praise” and “glory ”’ 
By which the Master is comforted ? 


The chime of bells and the organ pealing, 
The rustle of silks as we kneel in prayer, 
The warm, soft light through the rich giass 
stealing, 
Aud the breath of flowers and incense 
rare— 


Is this the homage he bids us render ? 
Is this the service of sacrifice ? 

Is this the infinite Love and tender, 
That hears humanity’s pitiful cries ? 


How shall the singer’s high-priced quaver 
Drown a famishing baby’s moan ? 
Or gilded towers win Heaven’s favor 
With a city’s despair at the basement 
stone ? 


Poverty’s wretches in sin and sorrow, 
Drinking the poisonous cup to the lees ; 
Hopeless to-day and as hopeless to-morrow, 

What is our “‘ burden of soul” for these ? 


Master, awake us to penitent grieving, 
Teach us thy Justice and Mercy in one; 

Striving is still the true test of believing, 
Doing His will as we pray it ‘‘ be done.”’ 


> 
> 


SUGA MAYRIE’S GHOST. 








BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 





Tue hill made rather a rugged street, 
but the houses stationed along it were by 
no means of a majestic or domineering 
appearance; they were little and low, 
neat and clean, and very white. Light 
laughter and music lent their charms to 
the hillside in the evening, and during 
the day frequent excitement was caused 
thereon by the dogs that crept from under 
the houses to bark in a perfect-right-to 
kind of way at the objectionable passer- 
by. 

The people who lived in these houses 
could tell wonderful tales of the miseries 
and delights of slave times, and the glory 
of the Colonel ‘* befo’ de wah.” But those 
days had gone by; prosperity reigned in 
the little village which the inhabitants 
themselves had mirthfully christened 
‘* Upstart”; and the Colonel lived in a 
portion of the old house, and was mean 
about hiring hands. 

Thirty yards above Upstart the wooden 
fence of the road lost itself in a thick 
green hedge, and this green hedge, con- 
tinuing quite a lengthy stretch, was kept 
in fine order, as was also the grass on the 
other side of it. The house belonging to 
the hedge was large, handsome and new. 
But altho the family occupying the man- 
sion added to their magnificence by riding 
about the country in as many as four dif- 
ferent vehicles, and altho the Colonel 
lived in but a portion of his plaster house 
and was mean about hiring help, still the 
people of Upstart considered it more of an 
honor to have personal dealings with the 
Colonel than with Dr. Rush ; and where- 
as the doctor’s fashionable residence fig- 
ured in Upstart language as ‘‘de fine 
house,” ‘‘de brick house,” and ‘‘de big 
bugs’ house,” the Colonel’s homestead held 
pre-eminence as ‘* de house.” 

Ann Matildy Brown washed and ironed 
at the brick house, and received two dol- 
lars a week in compensation for her valu- 
able services; but even she envied Old 
Sall who washed for them ‘‘up to de 
house” for seventy-five cents per wash. 
**I finds de soap,” said Old Sall; “‘and I 
tells you dem leetle folks o’ de Cunnel’s 
keeps me busy scrubbin’ it on.” 

The little folks from the ‘big bugs’ 
house” occasionally on a holiday walked 
down the hill and back again. They 


were accompanied by a nurse girl, who 
held her white-capped head high in the 
air and screamed when the dogs barked. 
The inhabitants of the houses always 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


watched the procession and had something 
to say about it ; and they wondered, in an 
indefinite way, how the three-year-old 
baby managed to recite its lessons to the 
German governess. Now and then the 
Colonel’s little folks, arrayed in the frocks 
and waists that old Sall kept so spick and 
span, advanced up the hill from the other 
direction. But this quartet never went 
back without stopping at least in the 
yards of most of the houses, 

‘* De chillen was in heah fo’ a drink dis 
mawnin’,” Suse White would declare, 
triumphantly. ‘Laws, but dey was dry ! 
Dey likes my spring, kase you has to go 
down steps to it.” 

‘*Dey was hongry time dey got to de 
top de hill.” explained Old Sall, with a 
humorous chuckle. ‘Dey says my 
br’ad’s betta’n wot dey mecks ova home ; 
and dey sweahs dey’s goin’ out huckleber- 
ryin’ next summa and cook de jam dem- 
selves and keep’t in bottles. 

‘*Dey was in to see de ducks,” an- 
nounced Liza Hoes, laughing loudly, 
‘*an’ de leetle missy bawled so I had fo’ 
togive her one to carry home. De Cun- 
nel’s Jawn wah mighty shamed ’bout it, 
and he come back, bless his hawt, wid his 
savin’ bank, and want me to bust it open 
and pay fo’ de duck.” 

But altho the rich family of the doctor 
on the one side, and the highly respected 
family of the Colonel on the other side of 
Upstart, provided the people with no end 
of entertaining subjects for conversation, 
nevertheless they bad right there in their 
midst, in the whitewashed house of Pris- 
cilla Chambers, another unfailing source 
of animated discourse, a girl who an- 
swered to the name of Suga Mayrie. 

Long ago when Suga Mayrie was a baby 
she as well as her pappy had belonged to 
the Colonel. But many of the other in- 
habitants of Upstart had also belonged to 
the Colonel; it was pot Suga Mayrie’s 
connections, but the girl herself that made 
her a conspicuous figure in the midst of 
the glaring whiteness of the village. In 
person Suga Mayrie was short and broad, 
her hair a mass of tantalizing kinks, her 
feet ‘‘ reg’lar nigga’s feet,” long and flat, 
and the whole of her exposed mortality as 
black as tar. When sent to school by her 
adopted parent, Priscilla Chambers, Suga 
Mayrie, to the surprise of everybody, the 
teacher included, had actually learned to 
read, write and spell. Later on in the 
cotton field she was pronounced “‘ strong 
as a horse and stubborn asa mule.” Suga 
Mayrie’s further characteristics were the 
monstrous good opinion she entertained 
of her capabilities and her erect and proud 
bearing. The French nurse, hired at the 
brick house, was denounced as ‘‘ white 
trash” on account of that haughty car- 
riage of her white-capped head ; but Suga, 
Mayrie was uproariously applauded. 

‘*1’m bound to be somebody some day,” 
Suga Mayrie had declared time and again ; 
‘*T’m bound to show de worl’ I ain’t a no- 
account nigger. No, I don’t know what 
I'll do, but I swa’ I’m goin’ to be some- 
body.” 

‘De gal’s smawt,” said the people of 
Upstart ; ‘‘’tain’t no tellin’ wot Suga 
Mayrie’ll be some day.” , 

But naturally they conjectured about 
the interesting subject. Some gave an 
opinion that the future would see Suga 
Mayrie behind the school-teacher’s desk 
‘layin’ down de law and laffin’ fit to 
kill ;” for with all her brag and bluster 
Suga Mayrie had a marvelously cheerful 
disposition, She had begun to brag, ac- 
cording to her neighbors, when she was 
no higher than a duck, and she had 
reached the age of seventeen and had not 
left off bragging. It was just possible 
that the day would arrive when Suga 
Marie would turn her back upon Upstart, 
board the train and go to the city; for 
she was bound to be somebody some- 
where, 

A disturbance was caused in an Upstart 
house one evening by the appearance of Joe 
Brown. He had come panting down the 
hill, his hat was gone, his face was a sick- 

ly yellow, his eyes rolled in their sockets, 
and his teeth were chattering. The-poor 
fellow had seen a ghost standing in the 
road at the termination of the Doctor’s 
hedge. Then the people thought that 
time and place had both been reached for 


Suga Mayrie to distinguish herself, for she 
rose to her feet and cried out, derisively, 
** Laws! I ain’t feered o’ no ghost. I’m 
goin’ up dar to-morrow night and wait for 
Mr. Ghost. I’d lieve as no crack him on 
the head with a broomstick.” 

The following evening at nine o’clock 
Suga Mayrie walked forth alone, carry- 
ing a caneanda candle. ‘ If Mr. Ghost 
lights up I lights up too,” said the daunt- 
less Suga Mayrie. 

The neighbors crowded into Priscilla’s 
cabin and sat there waiting patiently ; 
only Joe Brown, warming his hands over 
the fire, muttered incoherently that it 
wasn’t no place for a girl to go.- At half- 
past twelve Suga Mayrie returned ; she 
had seen nothing. 

It seemed strange that this insigoificant 
incident should have caused a diminution 
of the faith held in Suga Mayrie. The 
people began to whisper and then to say 
aloud that plenty of girls could wash and 
iron and work in the cotton field, and 
that any girl who had gone to school in 
all kinds of weather, even when her feet 
sank to the shoe-tops in the ma’sh, would 
necessarily know how to read, write and 
spell. Suga Mayrie heard the talk and 
held her head higher than ever. ‘‘ I’m 
bound for to be somebody,” she said, de- 
fiantly. ‘* You alls just wait.” 

A week later she came in rather quietly 
from her day’s work in the cotton field. 
‘*T seen a ghost, Priscilla,” she exclaim- 
ed; ‘‘I seen a ghost sure ’nough ; I seen 
my pappy.” 

‘* Laws!” screamed Priscilla. 

‘I’m feered of a ghost,” said Suga 
Mayrie, humbly. 

‘* Dat so?” screamed Priscilla. 

At first Suga Mayrie’s pappy, known to 
the neighborhood as Fugitive Tom, was 
seen only at a distance, wandering around 
the fields. It was understood that he 
slept in the fence corners and begged his 
meals somewhere. By degrees he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and finally 
took up his abode in a dilapidated cabin 
on the edge of the Colonel’s plantation. 
From the top of the hill and from the up- 
stairs windows of most of the Upstart 
houses Fugitive Tom’s cabin was visible. 
From the moment it became occupied it 
was looked upon as an uncanny thing. 

Suga Mayrie could see the little black 
cabin from her bedroom window, and she 
sat and regarded it long and steadily one 
night. Down below her in the street the 
laughter and light and music were com- 
mingled; several fiddlers were keeping 
excellent time, and some one played fit- 
fully and imperfectly upon a horn. Now 
and then the fiddlers discontinued their 
rhythmical tune to commiserate or laugh 
good-humoredly at the performer on the 
horn. Everything was still and dark at 
the uncanny cabin outlined against the 
starry sky. ‘‘Feered o’ my own pappy,” 
muttered Suga Mayrie, in a wondering 
way. 

All her life Suga Mayrie had heard sad 
tales in connection with Fugitive Tom. 
Twice when a slave boy he had run away 
from the Colonel’s father. He had gone 
from bad to worse. He had been locked up 
for eleven years. The upright little village 
felt contaminated at his nearness; he was 
given the cold shoulder at the black- 
smith’s shop. 

‘‘Feered o’ my own pappy,” said Suga 
Mayrie again. Then she sighed: ‘‘ Wish 
I'd seen that other ghost !” 

But Suga Mayrie who had failed to see 
the specter standing beside the Doctor’s 
hedge, and thereby wofully disappointed 
the inhabitants of Upstart, who had as- 
tonished Priscilla somewhat by calling 
her no-’count pappy a ghost, and saying 
that she was afraid of him, revived the 
old faith in herself by the astonishing 
results of a very simple and natural per- 
formance, 

This is how it happened. The French 
nuree came tripping along down the hill, 
holding up her skirts and giving little 
screams because the dogs barked. Her 

three charges raced in front of her, laugh- 
ing and holloing as children will who are 
mad on a holiday. The baby was so par- 
ticularly mad on this especial holiday that 
its fat little feet ran away with it, and 
without any seeming hesitation or holding 
back the fat little body went splashing 
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into the stream at the foot of the hill and 
lay there speechless and suffocating be- 
side a great, grunting pig. 

When the French nurse, adding a 
longer and louder scream to her series, 
reached the stream Suga Mayrie had 
already lifted the baby out and was ten- 
derly wiping the tears and mud from its 
eyes and away from its open mouth. And 
while she was doing this Suga Mayrie de- 
livered a sound scolding to the French 
nurse, the other children drinking it in to 
deliver verbatim to Mamma, and the 
French nurse in her anger aud dismay un- 
able to say a word. 

** Yas, what you got to dois take keer 
these children,” thundered Suga Mayrie ; 
‘*and you’re doin’ it, ain’t you? Don’t 
you know this chile’s too little to run down 
a hill by its own self? If it wants to run 
down the hill you’s paid to take it by the 
hand and run down the hill, too. You 
ain’t paid to come a-follerin’ on after- 
wards on your tip-toes, screamin’ at dogs 
that got better things to do than bite white 
trash.” 

Then Suga Mayrie, with her head high 
in the air, ordered the French nurse to go 
*long home and fetch the baby some clean 
clothes ; and then she took the child in 
her arms and carried it to Priscilla’s cot- 
tage. There, an hour later, its mamma 
found it, sitting warm and rosy on Suga 
Mayrie’s lap close up to the fire. 

The next afternoon a message was 
brought to Suga Mayrie asking her to 
come and nurse the children at the brick 
house. 

‘** Suga Mayrie got a call fo’ to be French 
nuss, but it come too late,” explained 
Suse White, purposely mystifying her old 
man, ‘Yo’ see,” she continued, in due 
time, “‘ de Cunnel rode by when de dialog 
were going on between Suga Mayrie and 
de French nuss, and dis mawnin’ he drives 
up big as life and hooks his hoss to Pris- 
cilla’s palin’s. De chillens up to de house, 
he says, was most run wild, and he wants 
a nuss; he wah mighty partic’lar, but he 

want Suga Mayrie. Dat gal she bound to 
be somebody; ’tain’t no use a person 
thinkin’ nothin’ else. Heah comes a mes- 
sage dis evenin’ from de brick house fo 
her to be French nuss.” 

It was in truth.a settled fact that on 
Monday morning Suga Mayrie was to give 
good-by to field work and odd jobs, to ac- 
cept instead the position as nurse to the 
Colonel’s children, a more wonderful. po- 
sition than might ordinarily be imagined ; 
but the Colonel had married in the North, 
and Suga Mayrie was to step into the 
place of an old white lady who lay at rest 
in the Colonel’s private burying ground. 

Suga Mayrie was pondering on her good- 
luck all Saturday as Priscilla’s best iron- | 
ing was displayed upon her ruffled skirts ; 
and she was thinking about it on Sunday 
morning as she sat in the little wooden 
church waiting for the preaching to be- 
gin. But a shadow was thrown across 
her bright visions by the shambling figure 
of her ghost. 

Suga Mayrie knew that the latest talk 
about Fugitive Tom asserted that he was 
to go to the workhouse ; and it was borne 
in upon her gladness and pride of heart 
that Monday was the day for him to leave 
the neighborhood. It was alleged that 
while the Colonel was willing to let the 
old man live rent free in the tumble-down 
cabin he could not well afford to keep him 
on the place, he was too old and infirm to 
be of any earthly use, The Colonel, 
speaking derisively of the county peni- 
tentiaries, had said that they took all a 
man’s best days and then turned him out 
on the world to starve. 

Fugitive Tom was very humble and 
downcast as he walked up the village 
church, and the hand trembled that held 
his hatand cane. There was a wistful, 
deprecating look upon’ his face as he went 
into the pew for the penitents. It was 
very evident that the old man was seeking 
human sympathy and human pity.from 

his kind. 

The preacher caught sight of the new- 
comer as he advanced to his desk, Then 
he cleared his throat, and the congrega- 
tion was aware that he was going to ad- 
regular sermon. Fugitive. Tom's -lips 
quivered as he pressed them tightly to 
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gether, and he laid his wrinkled hands on 
the rail in front to keep them still. 

‘‘Brethren,” said the preacher, ‘the 
Lord am good. I’m glad to see an occu- 
pant sittin’ in the penitent’s bench. Ther’s 
the eleventh hour well asthe fust and the 
second. The Lord am good. He of his 
bounty provides for all the worl’; for the 
sick and the well, for the po’ and the rich. 
’Tain’t none of us provides for ourselves. 
Fust he provides the cabin floor, mebbe, 
for to roll and kick about on ; then mebbe 
comes the cotton fiel’, or some sort 0’ 
wuck; ther’s always plenty o’ wuck. 
Then when we gits old and comes nigh 
the end, and ain’t good for nothin’, and 
ain’t saved up nothin’, well then the Lord 
steps in too; ’tain’t men provides the 
wuckhouse, ’cis the Lord; and ’tain’t a 
wuckhouse but a rest house, and weain’t 
none of us got no reason to make no 
moan.” 

The old face had been looking forward 
eagerly ; it was a little convulsed as the 
white head sank upon the hands that had 
refused to keep quite still and held them 
still by its weight. Every one did not 
see the face, but every one had seen the 
bands, and every one beheld the white 
head sink hopelessly upon the hands, 

There was the sudden rustle of stiffly 
starched garments in another portion of 
the church, and then some one else enter- 
ed the penitent’s pew. The preacher cried 
‘‘Thanks to the Lord !” as Suga Mayrie’s 
proud head pressed against the railing 
close to the old man’s. 

When the services were over the two 
penitents walked down the aisle together; 
no one spoke to them as they passed 
through the crowd ; but the congregation 
stood still and stared after them. 

Down the road they went, the old man 
shambling and tottering, Suga Mayrie 
erectand proud. They turned from the 
road and crossed a stile and wandered 
along in the Colonel’s meadow. Then the 
old man spoke. ‘‘I ben heahin’ ’bout yo’, 
Suga Mayrie,” he said, slowly and timid- 
ly. ‘Idone heahed ’bout yo’ goin’ up to 
de house. I’s monst’ous glad. Yo’ allus 
said yo’ gunno besomebawdy ; w’en yo’ 
wan’t no higha’n my knee yo’ said yo’ 
boun’ to be somebawdy.” He stood in the 
meadow path and held out his hand. 
“Tm goin’ away sommers, to-morrow, 
Suga Mayrie,” he said, softly ; “‘ I'd like 
for to shake hands good-by.” 

She took his proffered hand, but went 
right on with him. ‘‘ Laws,I want see 
your house,” she said, cheerfully ; but in 
her very cheerfulness there was the sound 
of tears. 

He did not know why she was doing 
this ; he only knew that it made him feel 
good to have her by his side. If things 
had been different it would have been 
natural to have it this way always. The 
preacher said the Lord was good, but he 
would like to clutch her hand a little 
harder ; he;would like to have the courage 
to keep it close and refuse to let it go. 

She stayed with him that night, and in 
the morning when he awoke she was get- 
ting his breakfast. The Colonel came in 
after a while, and he put his coat on hur- 
riedly ; he thought the Colonel had come 
to tell him how he was to get to the 
workhouse. 

The Colonel, however, turned to Suga 
Mayrie. ‘‘When are you coming up to 
the house?” he asked. ‘‘It was settled 
you were to be there to-day.” 

She looked down at her long feet. ‘‘I’ve 
done changed my mind, sah,” she whis- 
pered, 

A flush came into the Colonel’s face. 
‘* Ah, so you’re going to the other place?” 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Well, they 
can give you better wages at the other 
place.” 

‘*No, I ain’t, Cunnel,” said the girl. 

“Then ”—but he paused, and looked at 
her keenly, 

Two tears splashed down on Suga May- 
rie’s black cheeks. She gave a nervous 
laugh: “I done think I was goin’ to be 
somebody, Cunnel,” she said. ‘I done 
been bfaggin’ all my life ; and now I ain’t 
goin’ to be nothin’ at all. I’m goin’ to 
stay right here and take keer of him.” 
Then she laughed aloud. “I’m goin’ to 
stay right here and take keer my ghost. 
TPve done quit braggin’,” 








The Colonel acted in a strange way toa 
person who had given up all thoughts of 
ever being somebody, and the whole of 
the Colonel’s world well knew that he 
liked people who were somebody. He 
looked first at the old man, who was lean- 
ing on his cine listening as if he couldn’t 
understand or believe, then he looked at 
Suga Mayrie, stooped and took her black, 
limp hand in his own sinewy white one, 
and shook it warmly just as if she were 
somebody ; just as if she had done some- 
thing as she had dreamed of doing; and 
then he turned without a word and went 
out of the cabin, leaving Suga Mayrie in 
possession of her ghost. 
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ALAS! 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








WHERE did it come from—all the grace 
Of the merry smile which made its place 
With a shine and gleam, 
Like a bright sunbeam, 
On Dorothy Mabel’s dear little face ? 
The eyes of blue— 
They were in it, too, 
For they had been dancing all the while. 
The dimples had spread, 
And the lips so red— 
All made up that beautiful smile. 


Where did it go to? Ah—well! well! 
What a sorrowful tale to tell! 
The beauty and grace 
Of the sweet, sweet face 
All gone out with the cloud which fell 
O’er the shining eyes— 
What a sad surprise ! 
Lowering, gloomy as darkest skies. 
The dimples fled, 
And the lips so red 
Pouted and curled, with the corners down. 
Alas, to see 
That a smile could be 
Chased away by an ugly frown! 


»s 


DUCK. 


BY CLARINDA PENDLETON LAMAR, 











His name was originally Doctor, which 
had been shorted to ‘‘ Doc,” and thence 
descended—in unconscious deference to 
his compact, stumpy, little figure, and 
slow, waddling gait—into ‘‘ Duck.” 

He was a little waif. A promising 
undergraduate in the curriculum of the 
street, with a traditional dread of police- 
men, a fine gift of silence, and a fondness 
for what he called ‘‘ anibals,” 

He lived in a wooden shanty, on a fash- 
ionable street in a Southern city, where 
such shanties sometimes intrude them- 
selves, impertinently, into the company 
of their betters. His mother and grand- 
mother called him ‘‘ Oly ”—it, was short 
for ‘‘Oceola” they told Lawrence Telfair, 
when that young gentleman paid his first 
visit to their home. 

This visit was a source of embarrassment 
rather than pleasure, for Lawrence was 
dressed in a stylish suit of clothes—some- 
what carelessly worn, it is true—and lived 
ina large brick house on the other side 
of the street. Duck had had certain skir- 
mishes with the pompous old coachman 
who sat, in solemn grandeur, on the box 
of a carriage in front of the house every 
pleasant morning. He wondered if he 
was to be called to account for it now. 

But Lawrence politely accepted the 
chair which Mrs. O’Dowd dusted for him 
with her apron, and began to display the 
most cordial interest in all their affairs. 
He knew by a Heaven-born instinct—this 
little patrician—just how to get on with 
** all sorts and conditions of men ”’; and it 
was as natural for him to call on the 
O’Dowd’s, when they moved into the 
neighborhood, as it was for his mother to 
visit the De Laigles when their new house 
on the Square was ready for occupancy. 

His friendship with Duck ripened rapid- 
ly. If there is anything in the attraction 
of opposites it was an intimacy easily 

explained, for they were alike in nothing, 
except that each, habitually, kept his 
hands in his pockets; and even here a 
contrast presented itself, for while Law- 
rence’s capacious pockets were filled with 
all manner of entertaining things for his 
fingers to handle, poor Duck’s digits were 
practicing a fraud upon the public, for 
his carelessly constructed garments re- 
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sembled the famous top of the head of 
poor Uncle Ned, in that often there was 
no pocket in the side of his trousers in 
“the place where the pocket ought to be.’ 

This sad deficiency struck Lawrence se 
keenly, when he first discovered it, that 
he went to his mother, and at his sugges- 
tion, she designed and made a pair of 
stout bags which Mrs, O’Dowd obligingly 
sewed into Duck’s trousers, and from that 
time Lawrence constituted himself gen- 
eral supervisor of Duck’s affairs. 

They were an odd little couple as they 
walked and played together ; the one well 
dressed and handsome, fair, curley-haired 
and slender, with a perennial flow of con- 
versation ; the other shabby and stunted, 
dark-skinned, with uncompromising black 
locks, and a certain taciturnity that 
seemed more in accord with his Indian 
name than with his Irish patronymic. 

When Christmas approached, Larry 
began a fluent, if somewhat one-sided cor- 
respondence with Santa Claus, by means 
of the dining-room chimney, One even- 
ing he handed his mother a greasy slip of 
paper, covered with the most unintelli- 
gible pot hooks. 

‘¢That’s Duck’s letter,” he remarked, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but I’m ’fraid Santa Claus can’t 
read it.” 

‘*Can you ?” she inquired. 3 

‘“‘Oh yes. Heread it over to me. It 
says: 

“Dear Santa Claus Please send me a 
horse an’ wagon an’ a billy goat an’ a 
nanny goat an'a elephant an’ acamel an’ 
a sheep no more at present but remain 
yours respectably Doctor Oceola O’Dowd.”’ 

**T told him how to begin and end it,” 
added Larry, with a little air of affection- 
ate patronage. 

Mrs. Telfair gasped. *‘ Does he expect 
Santa Claus to bring him all those 

hings?” 

** Yes,” said Larry, in troubled surprise. 
** Don’t you think he will ?” 

‘*My dear boy,” said his mother, 
‘¢ Santa Claus doesn’t own a circus or live 
in Africa; where is he to find elephants 
and camels ?” 

Larry laughed with good-natured tol- 
erance. ‘‘Oh, he doesn’t ’spect ’em to be 
‘ live,’” he said. ‘‘ He wants ’em made out 
oO’ tip.” 

**Oh,” said his mother. 

‘*Lawrence,” she went on, after a 
pause, ‘‘I think you had better be Duck’s 
Santa Claus.” 

‘* Me!” exclaimed the boy. 

Yes, I’m afraid Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
chimney is so small that Santa Claus 
won’t see it among all these big, tall 
chimneys on Habersham Street.” 

** Won’t he?” asked Lawrence, bis first 
doubt of a trusted friend speaking in a 
little droop of his underlip. 

‘*Oh, I suppose he would find it after a 
while,” his mother hastened to add. “ But 
it would save him so much trouble if you 
got the things yourself and gave them to 
Mrs. O'Dowd to put in Duck’s stocking 
after he went to sleep.” 

‘* That would be lots of fun !” exclaimed 
the boy, excitedly. ‘‘I think I’ve got 
money enough in my bank, I'll go and 
see ;” and he darted out of the room. 

Mrs. Telfair checked an impulse to call 
him back. She had not intended to 
further deplete the impoverished treas- 
ury of an institution that was constantly 
staggering on the verge of insolvency 
from the frequent runs upon it, by its 
chief depositor, for just such purposes as 
this. 

‘* The bank will have to get an accom- 
modation from Santa Claus,” she said, 
smiling to herself, ‘‘It’s not surprising, 
considering how tight money is on the 
Street.” 

The horse and wagon, the goats and the 
camel were bought and paid for. They 
ran smoothly on wheels, and the woolly 
sheep emitted a fearful cry when you 
pressed him upon a tender spot in his 
body ; but the elephant was not to be 
found. Larry tramped all over the town, 
and returned, late in the evening, so foot- 
sore and dispirited that he could only 
shake his head when his mother met him 
at the door; if he had spoken a word he 
would have cried. 

‘* Well, I’m glad you didn’t get it,” said 
Mrs, Telfair. ‘“‘I can make a splendid 
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elephant, myself, and he will be enjoying 
@ vigorous old age when all these other 
animals are in the asylum for cripples 
and incurables.” 

The elephant was cut out and sewed up 
that evening, and next day, when he was 
stuffed with cotton, supplied with two 
shoe buttons for eyes, and two pieces of 
crochet needles for tusks, he was an ele- 
phant that would have done credit to 
Barnum’s circus, 

On Christmas morning Duck presented 
himself at the Telfairs’ back door with 
the entire menagerie tethered, by strings, 
to one arm, while the other, with difficul- 
ty, embraced the big, gray elephant. He 
wore an air of absolute satisfaction as he 
exhibited his treasures ; but not once did 
a word or a smile vary the prevailing ex- 
pression of complete content that irradi- 
ated his stolid countenance. . 

The surprise which Lawrence exhibited, 
tho somewhat overdone, awakened no 
suspicion in Duck’s confiding breast, tho 
it sent Mrs. Telfair precipitately into the 
house to give vent tu her amusement. 

**You ought to hear the little rascal,” 
she said. ‘‘‘ You don’t mean to say he 
brought the elephant !’” mimicking Lar- 
ry’s slow drawl; ‘‘‘I didn’t think there 
was one in town. I reckon Mrs. Claus 
must have made it.’” 

‘*Duck’s mother looks like an Indian, 
and I know he must have Indian blood ia 
his veins,” Mrs. Telfair remarked to her 
husband that night over their bedroom 
fire. ; 

‘*You know Larry insisted on taking 
him to the Sunday-school Christmas-tree. 
The child appeared in the most remarka- 
ble costume you ever beheld. He’s a 
stunted little creature, and he reminded 
me of Rob the Grinder in his charity suit 
—you remember Jemima’s apology for the 
way the trousers fit?—‘ His legs is short, 
especially behind.’ His coat left off just 
below the armpits, and his face had been 
scoured until it looked as if one more rub 
would remove the skin altogether ; I know 
it must have hurt in that frosty air. 

‘Larry had a present for him—one of 
his own toys decorated with a huge label, 
on which he had laboriously printed 

‘ Doctor Oveola O’Dowd’; but, sad to re- 
late, while he went in at the side door to 
confide his gift to the superintendent, 
Duck got separated from me and lost in 
the crowd. We were very unhappy about 
it, but the room was packed; and Larry, 
standing on a bench, could see nothing of 
him. 

‘* Presently Mr. Shackelford began call- 
ing the names, and one well-dressed child 
after another went forward to receive a 
gift. After a while he called, ‘Doctor 
Oceola O’Dowd.’ Nearly everybody 
laughed, and Larry, his face very red, was 
just squeezing his way out to the aisle to 
go for it, when, who should appear but 
Duck, his short legs looking shorter, and 
his long trousers looking longer than ever. 
The absurd little figure walked imper- 
turbably up the aisle, amid the breathless 
attention of the wholeschool, and held out 
his hand. 

*** Are you *‘ Doctor Oceola O’Dowd?”’ 
said the superintendent. 

**Duck nodded—you know he never 
speaks—Mr. Shackelford gave him the 
toy, and he turned and stalked back, 
amid the titters of the children, with all 
the solemn unconcern of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 

‘*Larry seized him as he passed and 
drew him in by us; but he exhibited 
about as much emotion at finding us as 
the face of that clock. I believe he would 
stand in the middle of a ring of savages 
and let them shoot arrows at him all day 
without winking an eyelash.” 

The spring came early that year, and 
the first bright day saw Larry and Duck, 
with fishhooks and ‘‘ bait,” on their way to 
the river. The water was muddy and 
swift, there had been frequent rains, and 
the banks of red clay looked treacherous 
enough. But the boys, with unimpaired 
serenity, slipped the wriggling ‘‘bait’’ over 
their hooks as calmly asa lady draws her 
glove over her finger, and left one squirm- 
ing end to writhe and twist and delude the 
credulous fish by its contortions. 

This done, they threw their lines over 
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their shoulders, preparatory to whipping 
them violently dowa on the water; and 
Larry began, as was his habit, apropos of 
nothing at all: “ Duck, what would you 
do if you was wrecked on a desert island 
an’ it was real cold ?”’ 

**Tunno,” said Duck, his eyes intent on 
bis line. 

** lL know what I’d do. I’d strike some 
rocks together an’ make a light, an’ wait 
til! a coal cart came along an’ spilled some 
coal, an’ I’d pick it up an’ make mea 
fire.” 

Duck moved uneasily on his muddy 
seat. It always disturbed him to have to 
talk. Presently, without raising his eyes, 
he said: ‘‘ There ain’t no coal carts on 
desert islands.” 

**Thav’s so,” said Larry, brightly ; ‘I 
never thought of that.” 

They fished for a while in silence, until 

* Duck’s line tightened in his grasp, and the 
end of his pole dipped suddenly toward 
the water. 

**Look out!” cried Larry, jumping up, 
excitedly ; ‘‘ you got a bite!” 

He started forward; but the treacher- 
ous clay slipped under his feet, and with a 
sudden cry he fell headlong into the river. 
The shock and the intense cold of the 


The stoical endurance which his one drop 
of Indian blood may have held in reserve 
for this hour did not desert him. But he 
was so tired—so tired ! 

HaiGoi gone away? Could not Santa 
Claus hear? They might not come for 
him, but if they only knew it was Larry 
who was drowning they would surely 
come, Larry knew them so well. It was 
only by holding up his head that he kept 
it out of the water, and the pain in his 
neck grew unendurable. Oh, for one 
moment’s rest! To draw his arms to- 
gether, once, and open his stiffened fin- 
gers! If they were both going to die he 
wished they might die soon, he could not 
stand it much longer. His eyelids began 
to droop, his head swayed, unsteadily. 

‘* Larry,” he sobbed, ‘I’m ’fraid my 
fingers won't hold—any”— 

A voice rang over the water; ‘‘ Hold 
op, little ’un, I’m a-comin’.” 

With a sob, the tired head dropped, limp 
and heavy, into the river; and when the 
fisherman reached over the side of the 
boat to lift the drowning boy, Duck’s 
clutching fingers detained him, and Larry 
was, with difficulty, released from his un- 
conscious hold. 

‘* He’s a game little ’un,” muttered the 


water stunned him, and he sank without fisherman; ‘‘a leetle more’n he’d ’a’ 
a@ struggle; but Duck was instantly at drownt hisself.” 
the river’s edge, gazing, with horrified Aveusta, Ga. 





eyes, at the spot where he had disap- 
peared. Presently he roce, and the boy, 
grasping a willow which grew on the 
bank, flung himself forward on his face 
and caught the drowning child by the col- 
lar of his coat. 

He tried, with all his might, to pull him 
to the shore; but his position was a 
strained one, the unconscious child was 
very heavy, and his utmost efforts only 
availed to draw his head out of the water 
and hold it there. 

All this had been done in silence, n> 
cry had escaped him when Larry fell; 
but now he opened his mouth and screamed 
for help until the air rang again. But no 
one came. 

They had wandered across the bridge 
and along the bank to aspot where the 
river’s bend shut them in from sight or 
sound of the city. Where he lay, with 
his face over the water’s edge, he could 
see but ashort expanse of the river, and 
no ripple of boat’s keel or splash of oar 
broke its steadily flowing current. A great 
horror came over the child! Suppose no 
one ever came! He strained his ears to 
listen. Only the twitter of a sparrow, 
somewhere in the willows, or the swish 
of the water against the bank. He re- 
doubled his screams, and listened again. 
He had frightened away the sparrow, that 
was all. If he could only catch Larry 
with both hands he could surely pull him 
in. Butthe bank was wet and slippery, 

and shelved rapidly toward the water; he 
dared not let go of the willow. Larry’s 
pallid, upturned face frightened him with 
its death-like calm. 


HOW LAME JIMMY HELPED. 
BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDBERRY. 


Up above the roofs. A back room 
among multitudinous other back rooms, 
All roofs, and discursive chimaey-mouths 
and gutters and leaks. Green trees cur- 
tesied and nid-nodded in the scant spaces 
among brick angles. The daybreak was 
the shiniest part of all the day, because 
almost every back room was up early, 
and the bare floors were patched with 
gold—fine, mystical cloth of gold before 
the smokes blurred the shine. The roof 
nearest below Jimmy’s window was set 
with a great skylight, like a huge Cyclops; 
one bleary,cracked eye, a kind of witness 
between the lives below and the white- 
tufted starlights. 

He liked to watch the drift of clouds 
across that skylight, especially after a 
rain had washed off some of its soot. 
Sometimes the shrill cry ofa robin came in 
to him from the treetops ; that jubilate of 
sound that tangles its few sweet tones all 
about your thoughts until you are all over 
little tingles of respon:iveness. Usu- 
ally he was alone. A boy that carries a 
bunch on his back and has aches, that 
has one shoulder up and the other shoul- 
der down and a loose foot dangling, what 
can his hump and he do to makea living 
for each other to say nothing of Mother, 
either? 

That was the bitter, the very core of 
the ache of it all, that he was growing 
up toward*manhood, and had always to 
eat the bread his mother earned ; and sh3 
getting old already, and always tired. 





“Wee up, Larry a he cried. “You — Peopie were gentle to him. He carried 
ain’t dead. Wake up! ; his credentials on his back! The very 
But Larry did not answer. Theriver, pb bies and girls in the tenements all 


running swiftly by, swayed his body 
against the bank, until Duck’s fingers, 
stiff and numb from the water’s chill, 
could hardly keep their hold upon him. 
His screams rang louder and louder. 
Would no one hear? If only a policeman 
would come along! He had never ex- 
pected to see the day when he would wel- 
come the appearance of that arm of the 
law ; but now he would be glad to know 
that the ‘‘ Black Maria” was coming after 
him. 

The moments wore themselves away. 
His voice began to grow hoarse from 
screaming, his arms and back ached 
from the terrible strain, and the willow 
twigs cut his roughened little hands, He 
believed he would lie there until he died. 
He thought of his mother and grandmoth- 
er, and wondered how long it would be 
before they missed him. With a sob he 
remembered the woolly sheep and the big, 
gray elephant, and wondered who would 
get them when he was dead. 

If Larry would only wake up and speak 
to him! He began to call his name, loud- 
er and faster, until he was forced to stop 

for breath. Not once did he think of 
letting go his hold upon the little coat. 


around thereabout spoke to him as if he 
were just another baby, or asick girl— 
just Lame Jimmy ! 

But he knew about Jesus; he was 
almost the only intimate friend he had. 
Sometimes he used to argue with Jesus ; 
in audible speech, after the sunshine had 
folded its golden wings and only the color- 
less after-day remained, and he sat 
watching the clouds mottling the big 
skylight. 

‘*How do you ’spose it'd feel to you,” 
went the pitiful conversation, “if you 
was a crooked hump-upped thing same as 
me? Neverrun none in my life. Never 
played leapfrog all my born days. Jista 
hippetty-hoppety bunch. Never went 
nowhere. Never can’t go nowheres, less 
it’s the graveyard.” He did not dream of 
being impertinent to Jesus. He was only 
thinking out loud the thoughts that his 
hump brewed him out of his loneliness. 
You know it is almost a miracle to pick 
roses off a bramble bush ! 

1t was wash day downinthecourt. He 
could hear the rub rub of clothes, and the 
noisy babies splattering foam puddles. 


“* His loving kindness, loving kindness, 
His loving kindness, oh! how great,’" 
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sang ove washer straight down under his 
window. It came up sweet and sbrill as 
the robin’s voice. Over and over, to 
splash of suds and creak of wringer. 
Jimmy forgot he was asking bitter ques- 
tions of Jesus. Somehow, little echoes 
woke all over his heart, till, before he 
knew it, he was humming the words: 
** His loving kindness, loving kindness, 
His loving kindness, oh ! how great,’"’ 
and he forgot to remember his hunp! 

He pondered it soberly, chin propped on 
the sill, The babies down there—te could 
try, any way—they always had a penny to 
spare somewhere. hid in their rags and 
darns, to buy mint sticks; if they'd give 
him the penny—and it only took five pen- 
nies to buy a bit of meat. 

Thumpetty-thump went an excited 
crutch over the floor ; then he leaned out 
the window. The song had sunk into a 
low, sudsy croon into the tub, but he 
could still feel the thrill of it! 

‘* Mis’ Maloney ! O-o-o Mis’ Malonee !” 
he halloed, down a bony funnel of his 
hands. ‘‘Send all them kids up here, will 
you?” 

‘* Well, now, I guess ye won’t have to 
ask that same twict,” she screamed back. 
** Whatever do ye want of ’em?”’ 

Pitter-pat; rush, slam, bang, shrieks 
and howls! The tenement babies pelted. 
upstairs. Fifteen callow things, litile- 
eyed and big-eyed, petticoats, no coats, 
and little breeches ! 

Jimmy grinned. ‘See here, you kids, 
lev’s play school. I’m goin’ to be the 
teacher, and you’re goin’ to come up here 
to this sky-bodore every day. Tell you, 
misters, it’s goin’ to be whoppin’ fun !” 

To Jimmy’s intense surprise, it took 
unanimously. 

He hauled out an old primer and set to 
work—fun-work. Babies played ‘‘ ring- 
a-round.a-rosy ” over in one corner, while 
their elders shuffled a crack in the floor. 
and wrestled with spelling. ‘‘ H-en— 
chicken,” tiny Bess called it, from the pic- 
ture, Jimmy chuckled ecstatically—all 
to himself! Then he told them a story. 
There wasn’t any clock; nobody could use 
a clock when every bell in the city rang 
noon in. There was a jamboree and race 
for the stairs at the first toot of a whistle ; 
and the experiment had had a begianiog. 

In the afternoon some of the women 
came up to call on Jimmy, and li-ten. 
Tnere hadn’t been so quiet a day in the 
tenement since it started as a tenement, 
And such maternal freedom to iron and 
darn and visit! Jimmy explained his 
scheme. He had never heard of a kinder- 
garten ; but it wasa kind of ehecke: bard 
kindergarten, he was concocting. Each 
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mother to pay him a nickel a week—. 
she could afford it. 

It prospered amazingly. There is 
always a species of fealty between tene- 
ment and alley back-gates; and as word 
of his venture came in the kitchen-way 
to vard the parlors, people sent him dona- 
tions. Picture cards and storybooks; and 
some chairs, too. And somebody, with a 
real genius for doing, sent a globe. Then 
they went abroad! Oh! the times in- 
numerable they were drowned in the seas 
and bogged in swamps and roller-coasted 
on the North Pole! These became matter 
for history! And the greed for fairy-lore 
grew until only the mst terrible ogres 
could satisfy their appetites. They all 
came to be on speaking terms with the 
real characters of outside history: The 
Lit:le Tin Soldier and all the chivalrous 
Jacks and their giants, and Mis‘er Blue- 
beard and Cinderella and all the Forty 
Thieves ! 

Aud Jimmy? Lave Jimmy, with the 
burch on his back? Why, he was trans- 
formed into the merriest boy in the house, 
because he had f-und work. Mother was 
eating his bread, part of the time. His 
very own! The thin lips took on a trick 
of whistling tunes, and the loose foot be- 
came quite a jolly, bail fellow tothe sound 
foot. 

CINCINNATI, O. 





PEBBLES. 


‘**SoME Zob de wori’s smahtest men,” 
said Uncle Eben, ‘“‘ seems ter devote dah 
ivtiah intelleck ter findin’ new kinds ob 
trouble ter git into.””— Washington Star. 





....Rankin: “ For keeping burglars away 
from your house there is nothing so effect 
ual as a little dog.” Fyle: ‘* We always use 
a little baby at our house.’”’—N. Y. Herald. 


.... Her Object—"* Oh, I do wish the Count 
would propose to me!’ “ Would you ac- 
cept him?” ‘No; but I could tell Harry 
all about it after we are engaged.’’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


...“' Well, Willy,” asked Grandma, 
“*have you had all the dinner you want ?’’ 
** Nome,” answered the truthful little boy; 
“ but I have had all I can eat.’’—Indianap- 
olis Journal. 


.... Spinks: ** Your English guest seems 
to be enjoying his visit to this country. 
He looks very happy.” ;Binks: ‘‘Yes. He’s 
found more things than he expected to 
grumble about.”— Yonkers Statesman. 


..-‘* Honestly, now,” asked the inter- 
viewer, ‘‘do you not think that the mission 
of the Populist Party is ended ?” ‘I wish 
I knowed—I wish I knowed,” said the leader 
thoughtfully. “I got a chance to marry 
a ten-thousand-dollar widder if I shave.””— 
Indianapolis Journal. 





Good Health 


Of More Consequence 
Than a Few Cents. 





UPPOSE the low-priced alum baking pow- 
ders do cost a few cents less per pound 
than the Royat, is it worth while for these 

few pennies to expose your health to danger? 
Alum powders make the food unwholesome; 
Roya Bakinc Powber makes food that is super- 
latively healthful. Physicians will affirm the truth 
of these statements, and they are vitally impor- 
tant facts for the consideration of housekeepers. 


Baking powders sold either whole- 
sale or retail at a lower price than 
the ROYAL are almost invariably 
made with alum and dangerous 
to health, and therefore should be 
avoided under all circumstances, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK, 
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...-Hastern Visitor: ‘How was it you 
did not bang that last murderer? Did he 
establish an alibi?” Quick Drop Dan: 
“‘ That’s just what he did. When the sher- 
iff went to the jail to hang him he wasn’t 
there.”’—Puck. 

..Gis Wife: “Algernon, run for the 
doctor, quick! Baby is just suffering aw- 
fally with the colic!” The Artist: “* Er— 
wait a minute till I sketch him. That is 
the very attitude I have been trying to get 
for my next magazine poster !”—Indianap- 
olis Journal. 

.-Appreciation.—“I wish them things 
wasn’t so high-priced,” said Mrs. Jason, as 
she looked longingly at some chrysanthe- 
mums. “I think I’ll raise some next year 
myself. They ought to be jist lovely 
to sprinkle clothes with.”—Indianapolis 
Journal, 


..-“*Oh, by the way, can you cook ?” 
said young Mr. Spudds to Miss Gargoyle. 
“May L inquire if your query is prompted 
by a matrimonial inclination ?’”’ asked the 
young lady. ‘* Why—er—er—well, yes,” 
stammered the young man. ‘That being 
the case, I will answer you fully. Yes, I can 
cook terrapin, canvas back duck, brook 
trout, and venison, besides tenderloin steak 
and other delicacies. Can you provide them 
in their raw state ?”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Bread.—Take some flou.’: any flower 
will do; but I have found that bread made 
with roses was best, as it always rose quick- 
est. At any rate, if the flour has been well- 
bred, it will rise as soon us a lady enters 
the room. That’sall. Apple Pie —Takea 
crusty old bachelor—throw away the bach- 
elor, and keep the crust. If he gives you 
any sauce, put that inside the crust, and 
bake the whole in a hot oven. Ifit gets too 
hot, fan it. Salad.—Take five heads of 
lettuce—if you can’t get the heads, use the 
tails. Put them in water, and let them 
come to a boil. If they won’t come, take 
them by the ears and lead them. For dress- 
ing, use low neck and short sleeves.— Ben 
Franklin. 


.. Traveler : “May I take this seat ?” 
Maiden (from Boston, icily): ‘‘ Where do 
you wish to take it, sir.””— Puck. 


.. Who'll carve the Turkey ? 
“I,” said the Bull, 
“* Since with stuffing ’tis full ; 
I’ll carve the Turkey.” 


Who'll have the heart ? 
Said the Bear: ** Mine, I hope, "Il 
Be Constantinople ; 

Yes, I'll take the heart.” 


Who'll have the wings ? 
“1,” said Austria’s Eagle; 
“You just make it legal, 

And I’ll have the wings.” 


Here’s a slice of the breast. 
Said the Greek : ** That’s my treat— 
I prefer the white meat, 

And I'll take all the breast.” 


“Me carve? I don’t think,” 
Said the Bull. “If my own 
Is to be nothing but bone, 
T'll carve, I don’t think !” 
—New York Recorder. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE LNDEPENDENT.}] 











440.—ALPHAGRAM. 
[*Alphagram” is a newly suggested 
name for the puzzle of initial changes, the 
usual name—"* metagram ’’—seeming to be 
Synonomous with “ anagram.’’] 
They oned beside a forest brook, 
And meant to fish with rod and hook ; 
It rained ; the ground was two ; some took 
Bad colds ; Ted took a worse one. 
“‘I wish,” be moaned, “‘ that I could see, 
With her umbrella, Mrs. Three; 
The very four looks sickly ; she 
At least would help to nurse one.” 


But when the sun shone clear next morn, 

He fived like any unicorn 

Or lion, till the cock’s tin horn 
Proclaimed the siz was ready ; 

To seven the soil ground a stake, 

Or eight a leaky tent, or shake 

With song the echoes all awake, 





Was none so brisk as Teddy. 
M.C. 5. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Dec. 5TH 
437.—A-mass. 
438. —Disease. 


439.—This is the correct version of ‘“‘ The 








False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles 
of food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent 
free by New York Condensed Milk Co., N.Y. 





Tale of a Cent”: Myore was mined and 
made into coin in 17—. I began life witha 
heap of cents, all as bright as gilt. How 
Dice we all looked! Itdid not seem that we 
would ever turn dull or meet the fatel 
have. The first errand on which I went 
forth, however, ought to augur a noble 
career, as you would say had you seen me 
dropped into the contribution box by a 
whole-souled millionaire, as her **‘ widow’s 
mite.” My next act was to buy some 
candied plum or pear, or otber sweet, for 
some urchin on his way to school. From 
this time how much I passed through, not 
only for days, bat many a week and month 
and year, at the hands of rough, bad boys, 
and rude, low gueans, I could not make you 
know. The hueI had when new, began to 
wane to the color you see; and how I hated 
always to have to buy one pennyworth; it 
made me feel so cheap! If I might only be 
abit, oreven atwo-cent piece! At length 
I escaped from the foul slums, and found 
myself in acouaotry lane. My owner rode 
alopg, bumming ‘*Comin’ Through the 
Rye,” “Sigh No More, Lady,” and other 
airs. He then tied his horse to astake, and 
turned one side into a wood of firs to enjoy 
the breeze and bask inthe rays of the sun. 
All seemed to please him ; the chants of the 
feathered choir, the mat of moss at bis 
feet, a hare which gamboled near, an 
oriole’s nest pendant from a bough, the 
gleaming sloe-berries, and even every leaf. 
All was peace! Just then his eye caught 
sight of a sailor approaching whom he 
knew to be a great bore. He sighed, and 
began to groan at the prospect of having to 
hear the yarn about the famous cruise for 
the twenty-fourth time. It was plain from 
his manner that he was bored, for his sighs 
only made the old salt so angry that he held 
him by the sleeve and told him by all the 
gods of Greece and Rome he would be heard. 
Should my owner fold his arms, lean 
against the bole of one of the firs and bear 
with patience what he could not altar, or 
flee ? He chose the latter course, and his 
heels disappeared down the bridle path ata 
rapid gait, like a hart ora doe chased by 
the hunter. Just then [ fell through a hole 
in bis coat-tail pocket, and when my owner 
saw that his enemy made a slight panse 
and picked meup, he felt safe. The next 
day we set sail from the quay of a port on 
the Maine coast, and as long as the weather 
was fair we bowled merrily over the high 
seas. But off the Barbary coasta storm 
rose, a dense mist wrapped the ship asin a 
pall, the roar of the surge was awful. The 
Captain on the bow had to call aloud 
through a trumpet, and the passengers be- 
gan to turn pale and wring their hands unt‘! 





I pitied them from my heart. Our princi- 
pal danger was from rocks; and soon we 
struck one, but my owner managed to seize 
@ piece of the wreck and made for a small 
bight in the shore, one of those little bays 
where acreek puts out. He made out to 
stem the current and climb upon a rock, 
then to haul out a lady bya the collar of 
her blue serge mantle and the arm scye of 
berdress She said the rock was gneiss, 
but he thought it was quartz. He had bare 
feet, but she had on her hose and one shoe! 
and both were faint and needed bread, meat 
and ale. A sort of red reed grew thickly by 
the beach, inhabited by flocks ofa strange 
, variety of fowl, which ate the seed. I 
*pought the waifs a bow] of clam-soup from 
a musselman, and kept them from dying. 

They found the people of the place base and 
mean, and their Prince coarse and cruel. 
After this I was worn for a long time as an 
idol orcharm about the neck of a native. 
His bide was black and not free from 
grease, his eyes were small and his nose flat. 
At length a missionary came, and soon the 
people read his tracts, and studied the 
Bible, and learned to pray. By his pious 
counsels my owner’s assent was won to the 
belief that to wear charms and hold to false 
gods was wrong, and he gave me up—to his 
profit am sure. I was glad toearn my inde 

pendence, and at last, after a series of acci- 
dents, some quite serious, to find myself 
again among the staid and respectable resi- 
dents of my own dear land, with their 
roomy homes and their old gardens with 
phlox, thyme, daisies and other flowers, 
and where the rose scents the air. After 
my long idle life, I was even glad to find 
myself again on my old route between 
bayer and seller. Now, however, I no 
longer roam, but at rest from all my sore 
travail by land and my perilous travel by 
sea, I lie in my humble corner of a capital 
and famous collection of coins—the oldest 
coin of the United States. 


ACHES 


And pains of woonem can be cured by removing 
the cause, lactic acid in the blood. Hood's Sarsa- 
rilla cu'es rheumatism by ———. this acid. 
honsan¢s of people tell of perfect cures by 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True 1e Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 
act with 


| Hood’ s Pills Hood's Sarsaparilla, They 


harmoniously 
are easy to take, easy to buy. easy to operate. They 
cure biliousness, indigestion, sick headache. 


























Ee 
- 
Genuine in our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York and London. 





Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 











HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro- 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO.,New York. 





When to say ‘‘No.” 


When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


ing wears or looks as well as the 
‘S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will -_ supply you, we 
w 


* Send for ery whewiog labels and mate- 
wale. oa = O. Box 699, New 
C) 





D.L. DO D'S Hira TH EXERCISER 
SROESS Meh yn 5a nels to 
leve or invalid.” ‘Seana evaeers- 
im; takes 61n. floor room; scientific, 
lurable, — Over 1 000 physi- 
clans. lawy itors and others 
“now using i it Tita nrcular, 40 Eng’s, 
tree. D. L. Down, Scientific, Pnysic- 
1A Voral Onienre o Behe 











The above cut shows ou+73? full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; #731 is same as +732, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particulars and prices of tte 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Studebaker Bros MTg¢ Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N.Y., 
200 feet East of Broadway. 


Our large repository is always filled with a most 
com plete assortme:.t of Broughams, Landaus, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Rupabouts, Fancy Traps, 
etc., etc.; 

Harness, Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 
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A Good is one of the best books 


to have in the house 
for reference, 
The 


Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 a sila 
contains P un 
in crimson Idatherette and 
stamped in goid (worth 50c.) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


Commencing Nov., 
1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 
How to obtain 
them, 


Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 


Directions > Home a 
agement, anguage 0 
Flowers, Gardéning, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cl Dreams and ed 
sig nificance (page 830 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


FOR GIFTS ad LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


gong DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 


The teal Jamp made — up-to-date in every 
respect. Call and see it (a thousan varieties), 
our Fine Brass Tables, with Or Tops. Buy alee 
“*Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Catalogue. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., {2tecviisstane 


aan P (Established 1844. 
and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, Ne = k. 
€@~ For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater er. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 
A 


DELICIOUS 
BEV ERAGE. 


May be drank 
any hour of 
the day. 












at 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE GLEN: gtensrnstinvsag’ tee 
* liustrated Pamphlet. 
SPRINGS. Wu. FE. LEFFINGWELL, Mer., 
Watkina, N.Y. 
A NEW HOME! } Bey people and others, = 


per month and up Home Hotel, 146, 1 
150-158 St. ‘Ann's Ave. New York. Send for circular, 











A Sanatorium for those 








See te ee ee ee i il Peteeeeeeeeeees 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY ; 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sis. 


Opposite Grand Central roe New Vork. 


Central for shopp 
Baggage to and from pr St = free. 


$1.00 per Day and Upwards. $ 


PPPS H FPSO SOOO OPOPe 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Venis which is rarely 
‘met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


U. 8S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Gancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 

fectly scientific u eatmentof Cancer, Tumers, and 

= malignant growths, witheat the use of a 
e. 


e have uever failed to effect a perma- 
nent care where we bave hada reasonabie 
Sr, tor treatment. 

a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with termsand reference,free Adaress 


DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON, North Adams Mase. 
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Timely Warning. 
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The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has fed to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
4 Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Weebly Market Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR) 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 5th, 1895.) 


COFFEE.— Brazil coffee closes more active and 
steady at 1454@16! Mild grades are steady, 
with Java at 21@2ic.; Maracaibo, 174@20c.; La 
Gaayra, 1644@21c.; Mocha, 24@24c. 


TEAS.—A trifle over 9,000 packages were sold 
yesterday at the regular woexly auction sales, 
bey prices easy to steady. Formosa is gacted 

20c.; Fuc ~‘ 10@18%c.; Japan, 12446@25c. 
od ndia, 15@65c 


SUGAR. Renee sugar is fairly active, with 
aslight advance on some grades. Granulated 
is quoted at 454@434c cut loaf, 544c.; powdered, 
4%e., and standard “ A,” 45¢c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS,—Dressed mutton is 
firm at 4@6c. per }, and dressed lambs higher at 
54%4@8c. Country dressed hogs are steady at 44% 
@blgc. for extreme weights. City dressed veals 
are firm at 8@i2c. per ,and country dressed, 
7@10e. 


PROVISIONS.—Hog products are 

to the continued large os pl of live 
West. Mess pork is quoted at $9@9.75 per bbl.; 
omy mess, $10.50@11, and short clear, $10. 
12. Caeh lard is fairly active at $5.60 per 100 
b. M ickled bellies are quiet at mee rm; 
shoulders, 5@5!4c., and ri. 84@ ef is 
quiet, with extra mess at or y. $10@12, 
and packet, $9@10.50. Beef ) wi.. are quiet at 
$15. 


uiet,owing 
ogs in the 


WOOL.—The local market for wool has not 
been very active this week, but pews hold about 


steady. Domestic fleeces Nos. 1, 2, and XXX are 
2a22c.: XX and above, 18@19¢:: 16al7c.; 
combing, % blood, 18@21c.; 4@% ihood. 18 17@2ic.; 
California, 9@lic.; Texas, 10@18c.; | English 


wools, 24@26c.; Canada combing fleeces, 24@26c., 
and South American pulled, 27@29c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
is quiet, and total sales for the week only mod- 
erate. Winter patents are quoted at $3 70@3.75 

r bbl.; straights, $3.35@3.40; city patents, 

10@4.35 : city clears, $4; spring patents, $3.50 
@3.55, and clears, $2.85@3. Buckwheat flour is 
$1.35@1.40 per bag; 7 flour $2.65@2.85 per bbl.; 
and cornmeal, $2. So@2.40. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has been very 

uiet and uninteresting this week. Fluctuations 
Tees been small and total transactions very 
moderate. December wheat closes at 64%c.; No. 
2 red cash, 684@69léc., and No. 1 Northern, 
667%4c. Corn is a‘so featureless, prices changing 
within a very limited range. There is very little 
speculation, and local demand for cash is dull; 
but clearances for Europe are more liberal. 
December corn is quoted at 34%c.; No, 2 cash, 
35c.; No. 2 white, 36@37 Prices for oats con- 
tinue to decline under liberal receipts. Demand 
for cash oats is very meg pe” December 
oats are quoted at 225¢c.; No. 2 cash, 224ec., and 
No. 2 white, 2334c. Rye is nominal at P@45e.: 
barley ranges from #2 to 4ic. for low feeding 
stuff to choice, and buckwheat is quiet at 414@ 
42c.for prime State. Hay is about steady at 
former prices. Prime timothy is quoted at 90c. 
per 100 D; No, 3 to No. 1, 70@87i¢c., and clover 
mixed, 65@70c. Straw is firm, with jlong. Tye at 
60@65c.; short rye, wheat and oats, 40@45c 


BUTTER AND CHEESE,—Fancy creamery 
butter is very scarce and firm. June creamery 
is also steadier, and State dairy feels the im- 
provement in a small way. Owing to Western 
advices imitation creamery and factory are 
stronger. Fancy Smeg! is quoted at 2 

r }; firsts, igre, rds to seconds, Ke 

.: State dairy, 15@2ic.; imitation creamery, 
13@19¢., and factory, 9aite. Cheese has been 
quiet this week, but a fair improvement is ap- 
parent at the close. Exporters take some un- 
der-priced goods at 8@9%c. per . Fancy full 
cream ‘cheese is quoted at 934@10c. for large 
sizes; common to choice, 74@9c.; fancy small 
sizes, 1044@10\¢c.; common to choice, 734 210c.; 
choice part skims, 5@64c ; common to prime, 
3@5c., and full skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Market is easy for 
live poultry, except for fowls. Fowls are quoted 
at 9c.; chickens, 7@7‘¢c.; roosters, 5@5'6c.; tur- 
keys. T@S8e.; ducks, 60@85c. per ro and geese, 

$1@1.37. Dressed poultry is dul dl irregular. 
Dry-packed turkeys are 6@l3c.; fowls, 8@8! 
Philadelphia chickens, 11@i4c.; Western, 8@ 
Eastern ducks, 11@12c.; Western, 8@12c.. Mary: 
land geese, 11@12c., and W estern, 8@10c. Eggs 
are firmer since the cold spell came, with Jersey 
fresh at 26@27c. per doz: State and Pennsyl- 
vania, 24@26c.; W caer. 20@28c.; Southern, 
22c.; r efrigerator, i7@20c., and iimed, 1644@lic. 

FRESH FRUITS.— High-grade apples are firm 
at $2.50@3.25 per bbl. for fancy Northern vari- 
ties and State King, Greenings and Baldwins, 
$1.50@2.62, ard Ben Davis, 2.25. Fancy pears 
are steady. Boston Seckels are $2@4 per box; 
Bose and Sheldon, $2@3, and late sorts, $le@e3 
por bbi. Cape Cod cranverries are firm at $6@ 

50 per bbi.; Jersey, $7@8, and $22.60 per —- 
Grapes are steady when choice, Catawba a 
Concords are 8@12c. per small basket, am 1@ 
1%c. per Din bulk. 


POTATOES A ND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 


. q 
—_ at $1@2 3; yellow, $1@1 ie and 
@$il. Cabbages are $2@4 per 100; 
cee. $1@3 per bbl.; oolery. 10@7ic. per dozen 
stalks; egg-plants, Si. per bb!.; lettuce, 
6.50: turnips, shabie.; spinach, $1.25.a1.50, 
and squash, 40@60c. per bbi. 


i ved. 
cauli- 








Take Your Wife 
one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxzs. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 




















THE WORLD KNOWN 
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THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
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The Old Way: 


SOPE— CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOPE 


Persian Healing. 


The New Way: 


SOAP—— CONSTANTINE’S - 


PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing. 


Any Way 
AND 
Every Way 


CONSTANTINE’S - 


is at once the oldest and the newest pine tar soap 
on the market. It is the purest, lasts the longest, 
contains no less than 25 ingredients, and is incom- 
parable in its beneficial effects upon the skin, 
while also a luxury for the Toilet, Bath and Nur- 


sery. 
—DRUGGISTS — 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TOHEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if youdo. It 


is a recent scientific invention which will assist the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it 
isinvisibte. and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It isto the ear wnat glasses are to the eye— 
an ear spectacle. Enc oe for particulars. Can 
tes REE OF i Baan Cot sm the 
. ces : 
716 re eeonsee 136° ye Madison Sq. 
r 


rs43 Keuitabte Bui Fremont si, Boston; 


‘**Cornease for Foot Ease.” 


**CORNEASE”’ 
Cures Corns 


It isn't cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in an 
hour, but itcures. Cures any corn. It doesn’t 
hurt, but the corn goes. An even, unmarred 
surface of skin is left in its place. Cornease is 
25 cents a box, and a box is not very big—but it 
holds the salve that cures. It removes any cal- 
loused spots, corns, hard or soft. moles, warts. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, postpaid. 

Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 


Clark Johnson Medicine Co. 


17 Liepenard Street. New York. 
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department more val: 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
mterested, | 

DAIRY TOPICS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








THE OLEO FIGHT. 

DEALERS in oleomargarin are being made 
to face the laws in several of our States rel- 
ative to selling their product as butter. 
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cided that the law which forbids the sale of 
oleomargarin is valid, and, tbe dealers in 
the larger cities are quitting the business. 
In Massachusetts the United States Su- 
preme Court has sustained the law which 
prohibits the sale of butterin which is col- 
ored to represent butter, and, asaresult, the 
receipts of butterin Boston during three 
months, June to August, increased twenty 
per cent. over a like trade last year, while 
the receipts of oleomargarin decreased 
eighty per cent. In Wisconsin the Legis- 
lature enacted the anti-color law, and not 
long ago it was announced that the appli- 
cations for licenses to sell butterin had 
fallen from one hundred and thirty to only 
nine. This shows that the prospects for 
the sale of straight butter are much im- 
proved in these particular States. It is 
placing the oleomargarin trade where it 
ought to be and not allowing it to masquer- 
ade under the colors of pure butter. There 
can be no objection to the sale of this prod- 
uct when it is made of wholesome ingredi- 
ents, providing it takes its truename. But 
that it has built up an immense trade by 
deceiving the public of its true nature, is a 
fact that is very apparent. 


KEEPING THE FARM IN GOOD CONDITION, 


One great advantage there is in dairying 
as a branch of farming lies in the fact that 
the farm can be kept up in better condition 
than it is apt to be when mixed farming is 
pursued. Commercial fertilizers can never 
take the place of the farm manure properly 
cared for and composted ; and another fact 
is that, to produce butter depletes the soil 
far less than does almost any other farm 
product that will bring anywhere near as 
good returns. It is figured by those who 
have investigated the matter that ten dol- 
lars’ worth of milk carries off but eighty- 
eight cents’ worth in manurial value, while 
ten dollars’ worth of hay would carry off 
over five dollars’ worth. The inference from 
these facts would be that the proper thing 
to do with the hay is to feed it to the dairy 
stock, and attempt to raise only enough for 
the stock. 


WARMTH NECESSARY. 


The trite advice to dairymen to provide 
warm quarters for their cows during the 
winter needs repeating, nevertheless, to be 
properly impressed on their minds. Dairy- 
men do not appreciate the loss that occurs 
through the decrease of the milk supply, 
owing to the cold weather and cold stables. 
The very simplest means of providing warm 
stables is to thatch or line them with straw, 
using good, long rye straw well packed, 
which will keep out the cold where the 
stalls or stables are not ceiled. Allowing 
cows to drink ice-cold water during the 
winter will also reduce the milk secretion, 
and inures to the loss of the dairyman. 
Some of our largest dairymen—men who 
keep one hundred cows or more—think this 
matter of warmth so necessary that they 
warm their stables by hot-air furnaces as 
they would their houses. 

KEEP SWINE. 


Every dairyman should keep a sufficient 
number of hogs to consume the skim milk, 
and yet on a majority of farms the swill 
barrel is the veriest nuisance. [t is a re- 
ceptacle for everything thatcomes from the 
table, and much otker, we were abcut to 
say usele:s, material for hos feed. The 
barrel should simply be a receptacle for 
temporarily keeping the skim milk, which 
should be mixed with grain, and never al- 
lowed to sour or ferment. A little corn- 
meal or ground peas or wheat middlings 
added to the skim milk makes a first class 
feed for the swine. What we have said 
above relative to warm quarters for cows 
will apply equally as well to swine. Stock 
of any kind cannot thrive unless they are 
kept warm. 

FEEDING SWINE ON SKIM MILK. 

Relative to the matter of feeding the 
hogs for market, particularly, it is well to 
dispose of them when they will weigh 200 to 
250 pounds rather than to keep them longer, 
the object being to make them weigh alittle 
more. In feeding them for heavier weight 
there is likely to be a loss in profit, and it 
is the early market pork that brings the 
highest price, asarule. Where a man has 
a convenient run for pies, as, for instance, 
a near-by orchard, they are one of the most 
profitable kinds of stock to raise, for the 
simple reason that their feed costs compar- 
atively nothing. We visited a farmer last 
summer who had in an orchard probibly 
twenty-five or thirty hogs which were in 
first-class condition, and which kept the 
wormy and unsalable fruit eaten up clean ; 
and they had turned the surface soil of the 
orchard up as would a plow, almost, by 
their rooting about. Here isa double ad- 
vantage, first in giving the hogs range, and 





In Penusylvania the Supreme Court has de- 


second, in the benefit which is received by 
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their rooting up the soil of the orchard and 
the destruction of the insects which would, 
later, find their homes upon the trees. A 
drove of twenty-five or fifty well-fattened 
swine that can be marketed early at a good 
price brings in a nice sum to the farmer in 
the fali or early winter at as little cost for 
production as any other stock or crops that 
can be raised upon the farm. 


TOO MANY CREAMERIES. 


We have noticed by the dairy papers that 
a@ good many of the smaller creameries scat- 
tered through the country are closing up 
this fall permanently. Of course there are 
those that make butter only during the 
spring and summer seasons, and there are 
others which were established when there 
was an insufficient guaranty for them as 
to quantity of milk that should be fur- 
nished, and there are others that cost too 
much to erect, and others that are run on 
such a basis as to necessitate the produc- 
tion of an article of butter that cannot 
command the highest price. We believe 
there are too many of these small cream- 
eries throughout the country, and if forces 
could be combined in some counties where 
there are from twenty to thirty such cream- 
eries it would be better for all concerned. 
These small creameries cannot afford to 
employ the best help, consequently the but- 
ter maker must be engineer and fireman as 
well as do other things that are strictly in- 
compatible in the butter-making business. 
Small creameries cannot compete in the 
markets in the sales of their product with 
large creameries which have all the ad- 

vantages of the latest machinery and the 

most expert and skilled workmen. Too 
often creameries are established out of 
some grudge or spitc which a few farmers 
may have against a neighboring creamery, 
with the usual result that they lose in the 
longrun. A farmer had better make his 
own butter at home than to take his milk 
to a creamery where anything but the best 
methods and the best men are employed. 

WHAT TWENTY-SIX COWS EARNED. 

As many farmers do not know by actual 
figures whether they make or lose on their 
cows or perhaps we might say do not know 
how much they make or lose, a report 
from the Ohio State University Dairy Farm 
will be of interest. They experimented 
with twenty-six cows, that number being 
actually in milk during the year (but they 
were not the same twenty-six as others 
were purchased and some sold during that 
period). From this average of twenty-six 
cows there were produced 160,560 pounds of 
milk and the receipts from the same 
amounted to $3,842.75. The cost of food 
was placed at $983.76, and tle cost of labor, 
which we are informed was all done by the 
students of the university, amounted to 
$1,595.44, the total expenditures thus being 
$2,579.20, leaving a net gain of $1,263.55. 
Analyzing these figures we discover that 
the cost of food per cow was $37 and a frac- 
tion, and the cost of labor $61 and over, 
making the total expense per cow very 
nearly $100. The gross income from each 
cow was, as it will appear from the above 
figures, $147 80, thus leaving a net income 
of about $48 per head for the year. This is 
a large net income, and the expense was 
evidently greater in thisexperimeat than it 
would be for the Ordinary farmer. 

It is usually estimated, in a rough way, 
that it costs from $30 to $40 per year to keep 
a cow, and as the expense is greater in this ° 
instance, likewise the receipts are greater. 
Sut few cows produce $148 worth per year 
as they are found on our ordinary farms. 
The experiment goes to show that with good 
care and food it is possible to make a neat 
sum from each cow in the dairy but, as we 
stated at the outset, but few farmers know 
what this sum is. We believe that if farm- 
ers kept an accurate account of the cost of 
food and labor (as well as the returns from 
their milk, butter and calves), in many in- 
stances they would find they were losing 
money on some of their cows and making 
very little on others, It would serve to 
open their eyes to their condition and, also, 
to cause them to look more carefully to 
details of cost and to give greater attention 
to economical feeding and proper care of 
their dairy stock. 





CH RYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 





BY C. D. BELL. 





IN recounting our blessings at this 
season of the year let us not forget the 
chrysanthemum. Coming at a time when 
bare fields and naked trees greet our glance 
at every turn, filling us with gloom and de- 
pression, this golden flower, the royal em- 
blem of Japan, bursts forth in all its glory 
and pours into our lap a wealth of bloom, 
the like of which we do not meet even in 
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June. This flower is as truly the queen of 
autumn as the rose is of summer. 

The chrysanthemum is not a modern 
flower. It was cultivated in Japan 2,300 
years ago. In the works of Confucius oc- 
curs the Hine: ‘‘The chrysanthemum has 
its yellow glory,” while a later poet re- 
marks: ‘‘ The chrysanthemum may be said 
not to have lived in vain since it inspired 
Confucius to write.”” Not until 1186 A.D. is 
the chrysanthemum wentioned in Japanese 
records ; it then also appears on swords and 
decorations. It was not until 1789 that the 
chrysanthemum was introduced into Eng- 
land. By 1826 the three original varieties 
had only expanded into forty eight. Aiter 
this the multiplicatien was steady until 
six or seven years ago, when the great 
chrysanthemum boom started which has 
resulted in the production of many thousand 
varieties. 

The first chrysanthemums introduced 
into Europe were of the reflexed type, curved 
down and the petals not very long. In 1820 
theinvoluted —the parent of the incurved— 
was produced artificially in one of the Chan- 
nel Islands. It must be remembered that 
the Chinese and Japanese chrysanthemums 
are one and the same, the variation in form 
being largely attributed to climate. The 
familiar daisy is really closely related to 
the magnificent golden flower of Japan, 
which has reached such gigantic propor- 
tions through cultivation. Another rela- 
tive is the summer chrysanthemum, a 
charming annual highly esteemed by farm- 
ers’ wives, particularly in New England. 
Considerable difference of opinion existed 
as to the original type, but in 1862 the Eng- 
lish Horticultural Society brought from 
China a remarkable yellow flower, now re- 
garded as the parent of the modern chrys- 
anthemum. This plant has a peculiar in- 
terest for Americans, as Commodore Perry, 
on his return from Japan in 1853, brought 
back several specimens which are still flour- 
ishing on Long Island. Importations from 
China and Japan still continue; but they 
are not superior to American varieties now 
that we have bettered our methods of culti- 
vation. 

The chrysanthemum is generally regarded 
as a florists’ flower, but there are over 200 
varieties sufficiently hardy to be grown in 
any garden in the latitude of New York 
City. The hot-house chrysanthemums be- 
long chiefly to the Japanese class. The 
older Chinese varieties stand the cold best. 
Among the most desirable are: Diana, 
white ; King of the Crimsons, deep crimson ; 
George Glenny, yellow; and De Brock, 
golden yellow. The pompon varieties are 
also hardy. These have long been in disfa- 
vor. Fickle fashion is now veering round, 
and predictions of their future popularity 
are freely made. Certainly there is no 
prettier decoration than two or three of 
these graceful balls in a slender vase, pleas- 
ing the artistic sense and offering no ob- 
struction to the view. In the pompon class 
are the Alba perfecta; Gaillardia, brown 
and yellow mixed; golden circle, golden 
orange ; Bob, crimson ; and Rubra perfecta, 
magenta. 

The only perfect color among chrysanthe- 
mums is the yellow. Even the white is apt 
to have a tint of this color. All must have 
noted the peculiar shades of the other colors 
in which this flower is found. A blue 
chrysanthemum is said to exist in Japan. 
It has never been seen by a European, but 
there is no inherent improbability of such 
existence. Japanese illustrations repre- 
sent it of a peculiar shade which harmonizes 
Well with all the other tints of the flower, 
and Japanese art is very truthful. Besides, 
it is reasonable to suppose that if the artist 
were not copying nature he would have 
made the flower a better blue. Since we 

“have blue primroses, why not blue chrys- 
anthemums ? 

Chrysanthemum culture is of the sim- 
plest. A southern or western exposure is 
best. The ground must be well drained 
and a slight mulch is a good safeguard 
against extremes of cold. The mulch must 
not be too heavy, as it accumulates water, 
and the chrysanthemum must have dry 
feet. It will die if planted where water 
Stands. Tobacco stems, three inches deep, 
form the best mulch. Chrysanthemums 
May be readily propagated by cuttings, 
suckers or parting the roots. The plants 
are best taken up in the spring, separated 
aud then replanted. As they begin to show 
they should be treated with weak ammonia 
or Manure Water until the flowers begin to 
appear. They should be cut back twice 
every summer. MHybridizing should be 


done early in the morning. The petals are 
cut away and the pollen applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush. Black and green aphi- 
des are the pest of the chrysanthemum. 
They can be got rid of by sprinkling with 
tobacco dust or tobacco water. The garden 
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plant will give you as the results of your 
work about one hundred and fifty blooms 
to the one, two or at the most, three ob- 
tained from the hothouse plant. 

Many of the old varieties of chrysanthe- 
mum have become obsolete ; others are fast 
disappearing. Wecannot afford tolet them 
go, for we have nothing to take the place of 
the golden flower. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ii. 





SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





TURKEYS are unusually abundant this 
season. A dry season is better than a wet 
one fur growing turkeys ; this accounts for 
the success of many breeders of this noble 
fowl. 


Great care is necessary in mating White 
Leghorns, as well as any partly-colored 
breed. The male bird should be large, hav- 
ing a medium comb, pure red face, smooth 
white earlobes free from wrinkles, and a 
pure white plumage free from brassy tinge 
on back, saddle and wings. The back 
should be long, with a concave sweep toward 
thetail. The tail should not form an angle 
where it meets the back, but should be car- 
ried low. The stature of the white Leghorn 
is one of the most beautiful features of the 
breed, and cockerels should stand up well 
on stout yellow legs and have something of 
a“ gamy ’”’ appearance. 


_Fowls kept in confinement will do as well 
as those having large range, provided they 
have the right kind of food, fresh water, 
pure air, clean quarters and exercise. If 
they are provided with scratching room and 
something to scratch for in leaves or fine 
cut straw, they will lay as many eggs, and 
eggs that will hatch well, in a close ‘inclos- 
ure, as they will in a forty-acre field. 


A farmer residing in Central New York 
has a peculiar breed of poultry. He crosses 
what he calls a fine breed of hacmachac 
chickens with the celebrated Dublin 
Dwarf geese that are noted in that sec- 
tion ; the result is a web-footed chicken 
which, while not as devoted to swimming 
as a duck, often takes to water. They are 
large, and their flesh is said to be of exqui- 
site flavor, being much like that of. the 
woodcock. Thisis an unusual thing—the 
first instance of a cross being possible be- 
tween land and water fowls. 


If you own an orchard, and the small ap- 
ples do not pay for picking for market, try 
the plan of gathering them for the poultry 
and feeding them during winter weather. 
The acid of the apples is certainly very ben- 
eficial to the fowls when green food js scarce, 
and the bowels from forced idleness often 
get out of condition, and require just such 
a simple tonic to set them right. Allow no 
fruit on your place to go to waste, when 
you keep fowls or live stock. Do not forget 
this. 


In order to fatten chickens quickly for 
market shut them in a small pen, giving 
them plenty of corn three times a day with 
fresh water by them all the time. Give 
them cornmeal and wheat occasionally, as 
they may tire of the corn and refuse toeat it. 
They need gravel, too. I have tried shutting 
them in a dark coop, but find they donotdo 
so well. Ifcomfortable and happy they fat- 
ten much more quickly. Culling a flock of 
fowls will bring out those that you must 
sell off, and the quick way of preparing 
them for market is the best, for feed costs 
money, and time represents this same com- 
modity so useful to usall. 


Roup is usually prevalent in cold weather, 
andisa very destructive disease to a flock of 
poultry. The following preparation is con- 
sidered among the best when used in time: 
Take one teaspoonful euch of tincture of 
iron, red pepper, ginger, saffron, chlorate 
of potash, salt and powdered rhubarb ; mix 
themthoroughly. Aft+rthoronghly mixin 





add three tablespoonfuls of hyposulphite of 
soda, and mix together well. Incorporate 
this with one ounce of asafetida, working it 
together until the whole is completely min- 
gled, occasionally softening it whenever 
necessary with castor oil. This can be made 
into pills, or, when dry, into powders—the 
former is better because it can be pushed 
down the throat easily. 


Meal worms are good animal food for 
fowls, and especially so in cold weather. 


They will thrive in damp wheat, cornmeal 
and bran kept in a warm room. Meat 
scraps, with ground bone thrown isto the 
coop once a week, will stir them to action 
and make them feel like laying. 


Winter is the worst season for poultry 
because with biting cold weather enforc 
idleness must come, making them liable to 
one or more diseases of which all fowls are 
subject. Unless you can create some way 
of keeping them active, no matter how well. 
you feed them, you cannot expect man 
egas not freedom from sickness. I conten 
that there is as much for the owner to see 
to in winter as there is during the spring 
and summer if he aims to retain his flock in 
health and be at the same time a source of 
profit; for in the winter months, when 
eggs command from thirty to fifty cents 
per dozen, is when poultry keeping is a 
os enterprise in which to engage. 

he pleasure of knowing how to make hens 
lay well in winter is great to a true lover 
of poultry aside from the profits derived 
from them. 


CLEVBLAND, O. 


Somatose 
A Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite —Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as. only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 


Supplied in 2-02., Y%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the following combinations : 








Somatose-Biscuit. -— (10% Somatose). 
Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to.the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Send for free descriptive pamphlets. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Saved My Life. 





“T caught a severe cold, attended 
h. Doctors pro- 

case hopeless. Ayer’s 

ral relieved the oak. 


and finally cured me9’—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... .......... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)..............0. 2 
i=, * CU OEE ies srecccccndeas 25 
18 " CD Ne Ay (>) 
17 “ Des) ee ene 1.00 
26 . gg) SO 1.50 
52 - OE kava é cuciaences 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

pers or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clut bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, © 
180 Fulton Street. New York City, 











LITHIA 


—s paroxysms, I put 
im exclusively upon 


or the Water. 





BUFFALO 


Nature’s Great Remedy in Uric-Acid Diathesis. 
. The Only Known Solvent of Stone in the 
Bladder-—Its Value in Gout. 


Case of Gov. THOMAS M. HOLT, of North Carolina. 
Stated by Dr. E. C. LAIRD, Haw River, N. C. 
Gov. Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina, a pattems with strongly marked Uric- 
Acid Diathesis, suffered frequent attacks of Ne 
time a severe Gouty affection. Except as to the usual treatment for the relief of 


attended with happy and remarkable effect, both as to the Calculus and Gouty 
affection. Under its action he has at various times discharged large quantities of 
Calculi and Sand. The deposition of fine sand not infrequently exceeded a tea- 
spoonful. Under microscopic examination it was evident that the Calculi were 
originally parts of larger formations which had been disintegrated by the action 


What Governor Holt Himself says: 


“I do not at all doubt that which I 
my life was preserved b BUFFALO LITHIA WATER must re- 
gard as one of the most wonderfu aters of the World.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 


bottles $5.00 f. o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address, 
THOMAS F. GOCDE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Spring 
No® 2. 


WATER 





phritic Colic, and at the same 


Spring No. 2, 
which has been 
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Booth’s Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit, 


The Australian ‘‘ Dry Air’’ Treatment of | exhaled through the nose 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, 
Colds, Laryngitis, Etc: | 


PPPPPPSESSEPPEFFVPPFPOTS 





i i and m; 
colds, and I 
three weeks 


Hyomei is 
a purely veg- 


etable anti- 

septic, and 

| destroys the 

| . germs which 

ey | cause disease 





in the respiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 


for using. If 


(Mention this paper.) | 


titive of pneumon « 
riend, Miss y fa McMurty, of a most chronic case of Asthma. For 
she 


bed the evening of the day she began i 1 
She has had no return of Asthma since — Hyomei last spring. 


gives immediate relief. Consultation and tria! free at mv office. 


consisting of pocket inhaler. made of deodorized hard rubber (beau- 
tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei. a dropper, and full directions 
phlet shall prove that Hvomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
BEAEAAAAEAEEEAEEEE AE AERAEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEAAEALALAEADEEESEEE EE OEEEEEE 


PPPPPPPPPF IFPI EIST F FILIP SSOP Es 


4% Harvest St., DORCMESTER, MASS., January 29, 18%. 
Your invaluable remed 
had defied the power of aque co-calies cures. I would not be without 


'y, Hyomei, has cured me of Catarrh that 
Pocket Inha 


has sat in her chair day and night. She retired to her 
ng Hoymei, and slept naturally. 


RS. HATTIE DAVIS. 


BOOTHS 














It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 


Outfit, Complete, bry Mail, $1.00, 


Nou are still skeptical, send your address; my pam- 


Nh abbAAAAGEAEEKAAEEAAEEEE 
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Handkerchiefs 
500 
Different 
Styles 


in Pure Linen 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 


at 25c., 50c., 75c, $1, $1.25, $1.50, 
$2, $2.50, and up to $25 each ara 
offered you for choice at 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


Equally large assortments of Plain 
hemmed, Hemstitched, Initialed, and 
whatever else is desirable in Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs for men, women 
and children. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers ™1. and West Brondwar, also 
57th “1. and 6th Ave. and 135 to139 
West 42d 8t.. New York C ty. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the sountey. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 


D LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TKIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, NW. Y. 




















bE DRIVING LAMP. 


‘The only perfect lamp made.” 


Itgivesa ~ white 


light, an 


It throws all the light 
straight ahead. 


Ce" lf you mention this Journal when writ 
ing, @ Special discount will be given. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 51 Laight St., New York. 








Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when __ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only° 
avant @ certain remedy is 
Canfield ew Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. Themanu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when ethe Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


Waist toe ‘or the 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and ‘insist upon_hav- 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


¢ CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


NEw YorK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 


/ 















37 SUDBURY. 8T.,. 
Boston, Mass. 
“Send Se. stamp for en Ki pee 
ee Se 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Sweet Home’ Soar 
A “Chautarrg?™" pesk 
OR 4 “Cusvragerr pECLINING 


Re HAIR 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 






The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 f 
Either Premium Ditto, + $10.00 
yk 6 Aw wer ee $20.00 3 


YOU GET BOTH of $4() 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM — << 
ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT r $10.00 iF 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0- BuFFALo,NY: 
~~ offer fully explained in THE INDEPENDENT, WVov. 14f/, 21st and 28th. 





reat 
valne and use fey a the 


articles offered by them in the advert ; and we personally kao know that they carry out what they prom- 
ise in their advertisements to do.—THE INDEPENDENT, , 1895, 


COOL DAY 
BANNER OIL HEATER .36.. 


n receipt = 


No Odor! 
book | of Poin 


moke ! 1 , aoe Jamps free. 
No S ‘Ta Prume &Atwoop 8 


No Chimney | Mee. Co. sell . ork 
‘ Fac Bose —. 
to Break | Waterbory and Thomaston, 
’ . 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


Por Ladies’ and Children’s 








during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. oo this risk by getting a 











"§ Satiataction, aranteed 0} € 
money refunded. When act 

2 kevs by dealers will send. 
5 rege 1 id, o 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
ft. square perfectly, in the 
most severe weather. Our ¢ 
patent double-dram ves 
twice the radiation of any oil ¢ 
heater made. (ndicator shows ¢ 


2 FEET3 INCHES HAIGH. 


exhau ° tside TR ¢ 
controls a, perfectl 1 89 
Handsomely made and 

only heater that does not use a > 
glass chimney. 


ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


WH JAcksOv&G. 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
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NEW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS Boots; & Shoes. 
M | OPEN FIREPLACES Sold Everywhere. 
antels : TILES. 


Elegant Steck, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER. 


AL Pe PS Pd Pd Pe A “—s 
eenuccicd S A 


EDWIN C. BURT &C0O., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


' FINE 
eee 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 
ons ~—+ Edwin 
Shoe has fall 
ot ‘stam 
ing and sole 
shoe. Ca etalaguss sent 
on application. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue | ALWAYS RELIABLE 
r 
D.S. WILT SEL St. Phila, Pa 


TRAVEL. | 


FORMA 3 Days 


The 
Pacific Express The 
Leaves Chicago at 10.30 Overland 
Limited_~ 


p-m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portiand, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 
Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 


Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 

ing Car Chicago to California. 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 


Detailed information will be furnished 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO & WORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 



















DOUCLAS 





Srey ~w re ww’ 





CQUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tenic. 
































December 12, 1895, 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Worl, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices : 


In New-York City at our own stores only: 
176 Fifth a below 23d St., (Main Retail.) 
1189 Broadway, Near 28th st. 
BRANCHES 153 B’dway, a Cortlandt st. 
Descriptive Catalogue Free by Mail. 





20th Century 
Head-Light for 


or side. 
ironsof oug vesicle 
at nd ang 


H tab Pant bo, 
W Warren 8t. N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


‘8 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and 1fc. in stamps 

and we oo mail = a \%- 
sample Best TEA imported— 

ary kind ia rt ee Big 











COMER by pete getting ord 4s 
DB ers 
our Teas, Co king Pow- 


der, and Spices.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co, 


P.O. Box 289. (Ob.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


sip BENEDICT'S my 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


7 “THE Nee 








ittonbo! 
Strong dural 
and can be ad, 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put en any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
, Benedict Building, ‘ 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 

THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Wachingtes Sezect Beste 
aiden case. How Tem 
34 Washington’ Sarecn Chicag 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
a eae eh eat cuRee 


remedies fall. Sold 
Sees Hmsoom, S55 Bway, NewYork: Wetteter beak of 

















— All principal agents sell tickets 
Tus ‘Inperaspast Paess 4] awo 13 GOLD Strest, sean Futon Sr 2 20OSOC~C~CS” 


